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ys has looked upon the portrait of Erasmus—that 

portrait which he himself was so reluctant to sit for'— 
must have wished to acquaint himself with the soul that 
dwelt behind those brightly intelligent but melancholy and 
sceptical eyes. Whoever has considered that large eloquent 
mouth, whose proportions are preserved by the finely cut curve 
which denotes scholarly taste, and whose massiveness is re- 
lieved by the humorous, ironical smile which plays about the 
upturned corners of the lips, must have said to himself, There 
is aman who has known and thought much; but who has 
strength enough to be free and airy in his movements with all 
his burden of knowledge,—a man who has seen strange and 
sad experiences in this world, but who has spirit enough to be 
gay, nay, to be hopeful and tender throughout,—a man who 
must have been the best of company while living, and who 


1 “Vix extortum est amicorum precibus, ut se pingi pateretur.”— Vita 
Erasmi—prefixed to the Colloquies. 
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must have dropped from these lips pregnant sayings which 
cannot die. Itis one of the great faces of the world, to be 
ranked with that of Dante, or of Newman ; though distinctly 
memorable from the first glance we get of it, it draws one 
back again to look at it, as if there were a meaning we had not 
taken up, or perhaps a capability which even all the difficulty 
of three score years and ten had not developed.’ And it is 
not the face alone which attracts us. The most superficial 
facts of his life shew us that it must be one of the most sig- 
nificant ever lived. The man who laid the egg which Luther 
only hatched; the man who in that time of fierce strife, when 
all Europe was divided into two parties diametrically antagon- 
istic, refused to join either party, though wooed by both as 
- essential to their complete success,—this man deserves to have 
his biography written and read. And yet, like Alexander at 
the tomb of Achilles, he may still weep for a biographer ; 
or possibly it may give his restless shade a more congenial 
satisfaction, to observe the baffled efforts of his would-be bio- 
graphers, as one after another they attempt to weave into 
a consistent character, his quite transparent and yet never 
sharply defined aims and leanings, or to forma readable narra- 
tive out of the perplexingly superabundant material which lies 
to the hand of any one who undertakes the work. 

In saying that Erasmus has not yet found an adequate 
biographer, we do not mean to speak slightingly of the many 
well-equipped writers who have thrown light upon his charac- 
ter and career, and least of all, of the two authors whose works 
are named at the head of this article. Indeed, of Mr 
Seebohm’s volume, we feel disposed to speak in terms which 
would at once be set down as exaggeration. And it is of little 
moment how we speak of it, for already it has been accepted 
as a standard work ona period which deserves the most careful 
study. Of Mr Seebohm’s leading aim or conclusion, viz., 
that the theology of Jerome and the Oxford Reformers, is pre- 
ferable to that of Augustine and Luther, we may have more 


1 In the nearly magnificent but queer Valhalla at Ratisbon, in which the 
busts seem to have been made to order rapidly and in large numbers, at so 
much per hero, neither inartistic dulness nor payment by the piece has 
availed to chisel that face into insipidity. But it is doubtful whether it was 
judicious to place amid all the solemn dignitaries, a face whose curl of the 
lip seems to be pouring perennial satire on the whole affair. 
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to say in the sequel ; but however much we may dissent from 
his conclusions, we heartily admire his accurate research, and 
the masterly finish with which he has arranged and presented 
his material. His work has obviously been a labour of love, 
and it is not too high praise to say, that he writes in a spirit 
worthy of two of the noblest Englishmen, Colet and More; 
whether he has imbibed this spirit from so long cultivating 
their society, or whether his own native love of what is true 
and pure and of good report has led him to live with these 
congenial spirits. We have not happened to see any other 
production of Mr Seebohm’s pen, but this volume alone gives 
him a place among our most accomplished writers in the his- 
torico-biographical department. It is this style of controversy 
we welcome ; a careful and truth-seeking investigation into 
what men really thought and said, together with an earnest 
but dispassionate statement of the author’s own views, if he 
thinks fit to give us them. 

In this quality of uttering his own opinion, without spitefully 
abusing that of his neighbour, Mr Drummond somewhat fails. 
There is a want of dignity about his attacks on evangelical 
religion, which is beneath the historian; and there is a mani- 
fest bias in his reading of some of Erasmus’ opinions, which 
will, we fear; cause the public to think his work rather a plea 
for looseness of opinion than an impartial narrative. His book 
is to a great extent a polemic; and a polemic against polemics. 
He is haunted throughout by the “ evangelicals,” and too fre- 
quently, to the reader’s surprise, turns aside from his proper 
course to make a rush at them. We do not, of course, object 
to his interspersing his narrative with reflections of his own. 
We welcome reflections which reveal the springs of character 
or the pregnancy of a situation ; reflections such as that master 
of critical biography, John Morley, knows so well how to in- 
sert.. We welcome the sudden flashes which George Eliot 
shoots through a whole region of life, leaving it for ever more 
comprehensible or more entertaining to us. But when awriter 
interrupts his narrative with passages which suggest that he is 
writing with a strong theological bias and with a controversial 
aim, it is inevitable that he loses as a biographer more than 
he gains as a controversialist. Mr Drummond sometimes 


* It must be owned, however, that Mr Morley sometimes very seriously 
offends in the same way as Mr Drummond. 
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writes well, with information and force, on controverted topics ; 
there are passages in these volumes which must have shewn 
extremely well in the Theological Review, where they first 
appeared, but his biography of Erasmus would have been better 
received, would have been read with greater pleasure and 
trust, and would have lived longer, had he exercised some self- 
restraint, and withheld from his book applications of his sub- 
ject to modern circumstances, and indignant pleadings for his 
own school of theology. He may suppose, and justly, that to 
mend his own times is a higher task than to write a good 
biography. But as the dramatist who understands his art 
does not give us an interlude of sermon between the acts.to 
enforce the moral of his piece; as the novelist who writes to 
reform a grievance or to shame out of countenance a social 
abuse, misses his end, just in so far as his teaching is separate 
from his story; so the greatest possible amount of light would 
have been shed on our times, and the greatest possible convic- 
tion produced in our minds, by the simple exhibition of 
Erasmus’ own character and views. Nevertheless, Mr Drum- 
mond’s book is valuable. To those who have tried to use 
Jortin’s chaotic mine, we may best describe Mr Drummond’s 
volumes as an arranged Jortin. The earlier writer had pro- 
bably greater learning, and certainly had a keener edge on his 
mind ; but any one who wishes to form an opinion of Erasmus, 
will find ample material for doing so in Mr Drummond’s book. 
He will find in it a’careful collection of facts, an accurate and 
spirited translation of the most important of Erasmus’ letters, 
a skilful analysis of his best known writings, and sufficient 
allusion to those which are less read. It is a work of great 
diligence, and will be really useful as a guide to the study of 
Erasmus’ own writings. No one can read it without feeling 
that he is in the company of a modest, unostentatious, pains- 
taking, competent writer, who has the rare virtue of taking his 
own measure, and understanding what he is most likely to 
do well. There are a few writers who, as they move, shed a 
blaze of light into every surrounding region. We do not mean 
to claim for Mr Drummond a place among these; but we 
should deem it only ~justice, were his book acknowledged as 
a successful attempt to shed light upon a single and very 
important line of fact. And it is, at all events, the most 
satisfactory life of Erasmus which our language can boast. 
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Of other lives of Erasmus, a very judicious estimate will be 
fuund in Milman’s well known and delightful essay, into which 
there is condensed an amount of information which few men 
could have afforded so prodigally to lavish on a Review article. 
But probably the most living portrait of Erasmus, is that 
which has been drawn, since Milman’s article was written, by 
the accomplished and perfervid historian of the era of England’s 
rejuvenescence. In one point certainly Mr Froude excels the 
other writers who have chosen Erasmus for their theme. He 
has abundant sense of humour. His wit indeed is earnest and 
fierce, but he quite understands, if he somewhat underrates, the 
more genial and less blood-thirsty satire of the author of the 
“ Praise of Folly.” Besides, he has a native genius for appre- 
hending the characters of the past, if not with perfect accuracy, 
yet with a vividness of imagination which enables him to 
present them quite definitely before our eyes. And therefore 
itis Froude’s Erasmus which lives in one’s mind; and, correct 
the picture as we may, it is still the stronger colouring of that 
consummate artist that shines through our feeble re-touchings. 

We fear that, like Erasmus himself, his true biographer has 
passed to that land in which earthly careers are read, not in 
the printed page of laborious investigation and doubtful criti- 
cism, but in results manifest to all at a glance, in fixed features 
of character which reflect an infallible judgment on the essence 
of what was done and thought here upon earth. A very few 
years ago the most ardent students of Erasmus felt that in 
the hands of James Hamilton his life and labours were safe, 
and looked eagerly for the completion of a work whose first 
portions gave promise of a complete and perfect biography. 
Here was the needed culture, diligence, humour, sympathy 
with the subject. Here was the eye, candid and truthful, open 
to see what was without, and not the mere reflection of what 
was within; here was the spirited, graphic style, which could 
engage the reader’s interest and rise level with his theme. To 
many, as probably to Hamilton himself, it seemed that this 
was a subject instinctively chosen, as likely to elicit from him 
the fullest power he could exert; but by choosing a task which 
it will take years to finish, a man does not always secure that 
he shall live out these needed years. 

We are not now to attempt to tell again the story of 
Erasmus’ life, nor to re-mould material which has already passed 
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through the hands of accomplished writers. As we have 
already said, there are few lives regarding which there is more 
abundant or more accessible information. The romantic but 
sad story of his parerits and of his birth has been told by 
Charles Reade, in his somewhat highly-coloured but enter- 
taining and useful novel, “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” In 
Erasmus’ own letter to Grunnius,—a letter vitalized by indig- 
nation,—we have a moving sketch of his youthful difficulties 
and troubles, of the unscrupulous arts used to entrap him into 
the monastic life, and of his unfitness for such a life by reason 
of his delicate constitution, which disabled him from enduring 
the smell of fish without a headache, and from getting to sleep 
again after rising for service during the night.' In the Collo- 
quies,? he makes use of his own college experiences to expose 
some of the grievances under which students at that time 
laboured, and which, as he tells us, drove some to madness, 
and doomed others to leprosy or blindness for life. We see 
him in the College Montaigu (Vinegar College, from the sour 
or acid theological disputation that was carried on in it till the 
very walls reeked with theology ; so he says) rising from a filthy 
bed, coughing out of his throat the damp which had distilled 
from the mouldy walls, and shivering out in the darkness and 
frost to break the ice from the well and draw the fetid water, 
scarcely distinguishable from the pestilential sewers that flowed 
or stagnated close by. By means of his letters it is easy to 
trace him indomitably fighting his way out of ignorance, 
poverty, obscurity, now keeping pupils in Paris, now teaching 
Greek at Cambridge, writing dedications, begging with more 
or less shamefacedness, declining the invitations of popes and 
princes but accepting their gifts, publishing books at almost 
every printing office in Europe, everywhere making some 
- friends and many enemies, always learning and always making 
startling use of his learning, until he stood the recognised first 
scholar of the world. By means of his letters—a collection full 
of interesting reading, bringing one into pleasant connection 
with all the leading men of the age, and putting the reader 
into, as nearly as possible, a contemporary’s point of view—we 


' “ Habebat adolescens peculiare incommodum, quod illi a teneris annis 
in hanc usque aetatem haeret. Non nisi profunda vespera potest obdormis- 
cere, et a semel interrupto somno non redormiscit, nisi post horas aliquot.” 
Ad Grun. * Icthyophagia. 
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insensibly gather an impression of Erasmus and of his influence, 
as with him we impatiently revisit what he refused to call his 
fatherland, and preferred contemptuously to nickname his 
“beer and butter land”; or go with him to Rome, and mark 
the disappointment and contempt of the ecclesiastics that 
mingled with his admiration of the literary collections, and 
broke through his desire to stand well with all dignitaries; or 
dwell pleasantly with him in his most congenial residence at 
Basle, doing as much work in one day as most men did in two; 
and yet finding time to stroll about in Froben’s garden, or 
spend the afternoon writing in his summer-house; or come 
back again and again to England, drawn mainly by his love 
of Colet, “ the best beloved of his age,”? attracted, too, by the 
culture of More, Linacre, Grocyn, Fisher, Warham, and others 
whom he is never weary of extolling, and bearing, no doubt, 
also a not unpleasing remembrance of the women who, pro- 
bably for the first time, shewed him the possibility of combin- 
ing a perfect purity of thought with the most encouraging 
frankness of manner, always leaving our island with regret, 
and prepared to defend everything in it but its houses ;* thus 
we wander with him, sharing the hardships and the triumphs 
and pleasures of a literary life in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, until the clouds gather, though not with so 
heavy a gloom as Froude depicts, and the air, which had rung 
with the voices and been brightened by the kind faces of many 
friends, becomes silent and chill, and the last touching signa- 
ture is written, “ Eras. Rot. egré manu.” 

And the impression which is thus conveyed to the mind, is 
that of a man not of the very first order, either intellectually 
or morally. It has been observed by one who sows truth and 
error in about equal quantities, that “ our fatuous persistency 
in reducing man to the spiritual, blinds the biographer to the 

1 «Plus operis abs te uno factum die, quam quantum abs quovis alio 
biduana opera eéxigi consuevisset.”—Scaliger’s remark about Hrasmus’s work 
at Venice for the Aldine press, quoted in Drummond, i. 172. 

? Seebohm (p. 505) tells us, that his coffin bore an inscription which con- 
tains these words, ‘‘ ob vite integritatem et divinum concionandi munus, 
omnium sui temporis fuit charissimus.” 

3 See the letter in which he complains, like any sanitary commissioner, of 
the inconvenient internal arrangements and unwholesome situation of English 
houses. ‘‘ The floors are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes, which are 


only lifted at long intervals, and under which lies unmolested, an ancient 
collection of beer, grease, bones, spittle, and every nameless abomination.” 
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circumstance, that the history of a life is the history of a body 
no less than that of a soul; many a piece of conduct that 
divides the world into two factions of moral assailants and 
moral vindicators, provoking a thousand ingenuities of ethical 
or psychological analysis, ought really to have been nothing 
more than an item in a page of a pathologist’s case-book.” 
Certainly in any endeavour to estimate the character of 
Erasmus, we must take into account his nervous temperament. 
It was this which made him so keenly sensitive to physical 
pain, so averse either to its infliction or endurance. It was 
this which made him at once intensely alive to the current of 
public affairs, and shy of the responsibility and danger which 
beset a leader of opinion. It was this which fitted him for 
society and enabled him to find his best and most pleasurable 
stimulus in the friendship of good men, but this also which 
prevented him from shewing any of the deeper qualities which 
friendship elicits. Kindly, charitable, ever genial, he was a 
bright, cheerful, entertaining companion, but always, as one 
of his enemies said, “homo pro se.” Often displaying a quick 
resentment, and sometimes as abusive.in his language as 
Calvin, he was never vindictive. He was almost too ready to 
be reconciled to those who had injured him; in this, as in all 
matters, shrinking from disagreeable personal collisions, and 
from everything which would perturb him. He would involve 
himself with no party; he would identify himself with no 
movement which he could not himself control, with no opinions 
which might demand from him unwelcome action. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that this was due to 
timidity; and it is a greater mistake to appeal to Erasmus’ 
fear of death as a proof of this timidity. No one accuses 
Samuel Johnson of timidity, because we find him exclaiming, 
“O! my friend, the approach of death is very dreadful. I am 
afraid to think on that which I know I cannot avoid.” And 
they who are fond of quoting passages, which shew that 
Erasmus partook of this common shrinking from dissolution, 
should have had the decency to remark also, that when death 
did approach, this fear and horror entirely disappeared. When 
he lay ill at Louvain, when doctor after doctor had turned 
from his bed in despair, and when the monks of Cologne were 
already shouting (in Latin worthy of the taste and feeling 
which prompted the triumph), that he had died “sine lux, 
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sine crux, sine Deus,” his mind was calm and hopeful.’ “ When 
the disease was at its height, I neither felt distressed with 
desire of life, nor did I tremble at the fear of death. All my 
hope was in Christ alone, and I prayed for nothing to Him 
except that He would do what He thought best for me. 
Formerly, when a youth, I remember I used to tremble at 
the very name of death.” So he writes in a letter to one of 
his most intimate friends. 

Indeed, no one can read even a little of Frasmus’ writings, 
without being amazed at his boldness. Read, eg., the descrip- 
tion he gives in his “ Adages” * of the royal bird : 

“Let any physiognomist worth anything at all, consider the look and 
features of an eagle—those rapacious and wicked eyes, that threatening 
curve of the beak, those cruel jaws, that stern front—will he not at once 
recognise the image of a king? a magnificent and majestic king? Add 
to this a dark ill-omened colour, an unpleasing, dreadful, appalling voice, 
and that threatening scream at which every kind of animal trembles. 
Every one will acknowledge this type who has learnt how terrible are the 
threats of princes, even uttered in jest. At this scream of the eagle the 
people tremble, the senate yields, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, 
the divines are dumb, the lawyers assent, the laws and constitutions 
give way, neither right nor religion, neither justice nor humanity avail. 
And thus, while there are so many birds of sweet and melodious song, 
the unpleasant and unmusical scream of the eagle alone has more power 
than all the rest. Of all birds the eagle alone has seemed to wise men 
the type of royalty—not beautiful, not musical, not fit for food ; but 
carnivorous, greedy, hateful to all, the curse of all, and, with its great 
powers of doing harm, surpassing them in its desire of doing it,” 

Pretty well this, for the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and for one who received pensions or gifts from nearly all the 
kings and princes in Europe. 

If further proof of the boldness of Erasmus be needed, it is 
to be found in his unsparing denunciation of the corrupt 
practices of the Roman Court, and especially of what Ranke 
terms “the ruling passion” of Pope Julius -I11,—namely, his 
innate love of war and conquest. In the “Praise of Folly,” 
Erasmus drew a picture of Julius which no one could mistake ; 
“The decrepid old man, assuming all the vigour of youth, spar- 
ing no cost, shrinking from no toil, stopped by nothing, if only 
he can turn law, religion, peace, and all human affairs upside 

1 Romanists have for one reason or other altered their views of Erasmus, 
for we find one of their living writers making the audacious assertion, that 
he died ‘‘ with the names of Jesus and Mary on his lips.” 

* Under the proverb ‘‘ Scarabeeus Aquilam querit.”—See Seebohm, 310. 
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down.” The whole passage is important, as bringing out very 
unmistakably the point and vehemence with which Erasmus 
assailed the real evils of the Church of his own day: 


“ Of spiritual weapons, indeed,” he says, “ the popes are mighty liberal, 
of interdicts, suspensions, denunciations, greater and lesser excommuni- 
cations, and bulls that fright those they are thundered against ; and these 
most holy fathers never issue them more frequently than against those 
who feloniously and maliciously attempt to lessen St Peter’s patrimony. 
For although in the gospel that apostle is said to have declared ‘ we have 
left all and followed Thee,’ yet these popes speak of ‘ St Peter’s patri- 
mony,’ as consisting of lands, towns, tributes, customs, lordships ; for 
which, when their zeal for Christ is stirred, they fight with fire and 
sword at the expense of much Christian blood, thinking that in so doing 
they are apostolical defenders of Christ’s spouse, the Church, from her 
enemies. As though indeed there were any enemies of the Church more 
pernicious than impious popes, who give dispensations for the not preach- 
ing of Christ ; evacuate the main design of our redemption by their 
pecuniary sales ; adulterate the gospel by their forced interpretations and 
undermining traditions ; and lastly, by their lusts and wickedness, grieve 
the Holy Spirit, and make the Saviour’s wounds bleed afresh. Further, 
as the Christian Church was founded in blood, and confirmed by blood, 
and advanced by blood, now in like manner, as though Christ were 
dead, and could no Jonger defend His own, they take tothe sword. And 
though war be a thing so savage, that it becomes wild beasts rather than 
men, so frantic that the poets feigned it to be the work of the Furies, so 
pestilent that it blights at once all morality, so unjust that it can be best 
waged by the worst of ruffians, so impious that it has nothing in common 


with Christ, yet to the neglect of everything else they devote themselves 
to war alone.” 


Surely he who wrote this was not ambitious of a cardinal’s 
hat, nor very careful about giving offence to the most formid- 
able power then on earth. But we shall be better able to 
estimate his strength of character and his relation to the 
Church of Rome, after we have briefly reviewed his literary 
labours, and recognised what it was that he himself reckoned 
the proper work of his life. 

His diligence in his proper vocation as a literary man has 
rarely been equalled, never surpassed, not even by the most 
“adamantine” of scholars, such as Heyne. Fora combination 
of rapidity and brilliance of execution, his work may be com- 
pared to that of his almost compatriot, Rubens. The one 
artist “careers over the canvas,” earning his hundred florins a 
day, and leaving from a few strokes of his brush a lasting joy 
to men. The other writes his forty letters a day, collates 
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manuscripts which are maddeningly corrupt, edits the most 
voluminous writers of antiquity, does not always earn as many 
florins as he could wish, but wins the hearty admiration and 
gratitude of all lovers of genial humour, pungent wit, and lively 
learning. Unconquerable as Richard Baxter, he worked on 
through the attacks of one of the most painful of diseases, and 
‘ managed to produce sallies of merriment where other men 
would have fancied themselves legitimately excused from all 
but groans. Indefatigable as the elder Pliny, and infinitely 
less pedantic, he used. every available moment for study, and 
was yet always ready to turn an epigram for a friend, and 
never denied himself the pleasures of social intercourse. He 
once challenged Froben to print as fast as he could write. 
He could compose in the midst of the greatest noise, and his 
great satire, “The Praise of Folly,” is evidence that the work 
he produced on horseback, was of better quality than some 
which we are told proceeded from that stimulating seat. 

Too frequently great scholars have wasted their energies on 
subjects of no general utility or even interest. But one is 
struck in reading over the long catalogue of Erasmus’ literary 
labours, with the sagacity which, at the very revival of letters, 
guided him to discern what stood highest in literature. He 
stands between the ancient and modern world, as a kind of 
gentleman-usher, selecting with unerring instinct such writers 
as were worthy of immortality, redeeming them from the ob- 
scurity to which a non-reading world had consigned them, 
and introducing them, as free from soil as he could make 
them, to the world which dates from the invention of printing. 
A number of the classics which have ever since remained the 
favourites, he either edited or translated, or both. In sum- 
ming up the character of Erasmus, Mr Drummond makes the 
somewhat unintelligible statement, that “original genius, or 
creative power of any kind, cannot be ascribed to him, nor 
was the time ripe for the appearance of any such qualities, 
when the apparatus of literary workmanship had still to be got 
into order” (ii. 346). Creative genius has not been wont to 
wait for the elaboration of any particular apparatus. But 
certainly, when we consider the difficulties which a scholar in 
those days had to overcome, the want of previous editions, the . 
corrupt state of the manuscripts, the absence of grammars and 
dictionaries, and of trustworthy geographical and historical 
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information, it is impossible to overrate the perseverance, if 
not the genius, which compensated for the lack of these aids. 
The picture of a scholar’s life which is graphically sketched in 
the letters of Erasmus, is very different from that which floats 
in the imagination of the youthful student of modern times, 
and invites him to a life of quiet if not of ease, to a comfort- 
able competence if not to wealth. Tischendorf and Curzon 
are the modern scholars, whose adventurous labours in some 
respects most fitly compare with those of Erasmus. His 
frequent changes of residence were due not solely to the rest- 
lessness of his disposition, but mainly to his desire to consult 
manuscripts which lay scattered in distant libraries, and to 
find printers capable of executing his work. He was thus 
compelled again and again to traverse Europe, in days when 
travelling was both tedious and dangerous. At one time we 
find him laid up at Ghent with a sprain in his back, caused by 
the shying of his hack; again a dolorous lament comes from 
the banks of the Rhine in flood, and where he says he was 
kept swimming rather than riding. In one respect his fate 
was the same as that of more recent travellers, his passages 
from England to the continent prostrated him with sea-sick- 
ness. The channel had, besides, associations in his mind 
which might well have debarred him from ever revisiting our 
island. On one occasion he was stripped, by the custom-house 
officers of the niggardly Henry VII., of the hard-earned 
English gold with which he was expecting to pay his way 
through the succeeding year. On another occasion, after em- 
barking, he discovered that his luggage containing his Jerome 
_and the collation of New Testament MSS., was not on board 
—one of those skilfully contrived accidents which are still, 
we fear, sometimes practised upon travellers, for the sake of 
extorting the trinkgeld which is readily given in the moment 
of relief that follows the long anxiety. But his bitterest 
complaints are of the bad wines and stifling filthy inns of some 
parts of Germany. Every reader of the “ Colloquies ” remem- 
bers the passage in which he describes the sufferings of a guest 
in one of these inns; a passage we would quote, were it not 
so painfully graphie, that we fear our readers would sicken 
with the loathsome steam which rises from the damp and 
dirty travellers gathered round the stove, or finally turn from 
a page which thrust sights so disgusting before their eyes. 
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It was no ordinary zeal which carried the delicate and sen- 
sitive scholar through scenes such as these, but there was no 
sacrifice he was not prepared to make in the cause. “If any 
new Greek book comes to hand,” we find him writing, “I 
would rather pawn my coat than not obtain it; especially if it 
be religious, such as a psalter or a gospel ””—especially if it 
be religious, for those quite misunderstand Erasmus, who do 
not know, or refuse to believe, that his main object and chief 
endeavour, was to Christianise rather than even to educate 
Europe. “If we are genuine Christians,” he says, “ nothing 
ought to seem erudite, elegant, or admirable to us which is 
not redolent of Christ, wherever the subject admits of this.” 
And again, “ The highest: object of the revival of philosophi- 
cal studies, will be to become acquainted with simple and 
pure Christianity in the Bible.” His preference for religious 
writings was sufficiently proved by his enormous labours in pa- 
tristic literature. He edited the whole works of his favourite 
Jerome, of Cyprian, Augustine, Hilary, Irenzeus, Ambrose, with 
portions of the works of Chrysostom, Athanasius, Basil, 
Epiphanius, and Lactantius. ‘To read these works would in 
these degenerate days constitute any one a learned man, and 
it is oppressive to think of the labour involved in preparing so 
many ponderous folios for the printer, even though he had 
correctors of the press so accurate as his friends Lystrius and 
Beatus Rhenanus. Once or twice he broke down under the 
labour, but this was the sacrifice he thought himself justified 
in making to the Fathers, the true and legitimate worship of 
the saints. “ We kiss the old shoes and dirty handkerchiefs of 
the saints,” he says in his preface to Jerome, “ and we neglect 
their books, which are the more holy and valuable relics. _We 
lock up their shirts and clothes in jewelled cabinets ; but as to 
their writings on which they spent so much pains, and which 
are still extant for our benefit, we abandon them to mouldiness 
and vermin.” 

It was this masculine sense and discernment which lifted 
Erasmus above the inveterate superstitions and follies of the 
time, and which also saved him from the vices peculiar to 
scholars. A mind that steeps itself in classical literature, 
sometimes gains refinement at the expense of robustness. In 
our own day, certainly, some of our most distinguished scholars 
have also been among the most vigorous thinkers, and have 
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been no less remarkable for practical sagacity than for delicacy 
of taste ; but this is probably due rather to the tendency of the 
times than to the inherent influence of classical studies. It 
may have been due to the character of the times, that Erasmus 
did not degenerate into a mere bookworm, or student, or lit- 
erateur ; though the times did not save his friends Budeus and 
Reuchlin from that fate. But the nature of Erasmus retained 
throughout a manly vigour, which forced him to take a part 
in the stirring events of his times, and taught him to use his 
learning merely as a weapon in the fierce conflict which he 
himself had in great part stirred. His “ Adages,” of which 
one large edition after another was rapidly sold out, as no books 
of the size are now sold out, was not more remarkable for the 
unrivalled research it displayed, than for the fearless and 
pointed invective and satire which it levelled against existing 
abuses and stupidities. So it was with all his writings; they 
were all of the nature of artillery, not of fireworks; while the 
reader is admiring the flash, he finds himself already hit. 
Each of his writings has its motive in the real world around 
him, and all of them are alive with the characters he was daily 
seeing. 

We must therefore ascribe it in great measure to Erasmus, 
that the Renaissance was even as Christian as it was. For, as 
Hallam tells us, “the object of the Italian scholars was, to 
write pure Latin, to glean little morsels of Roman literature, 
to talk a heathenish philosophy in private, and leave the world 
to its own abuses.” This school would use no word which 
was not found in the writjngs of Cicero, and would resort to 
the most circuitous circumlocution, or paganise the most 

sacred subjects and names, rather than depart from this rule. 
This trifling seemed to Erasmus both silly from a literary point 
of view, and dangerous to Christianity. And it was against 
this coterie of exclusive and semi-pagan purists, that he issued 
his effective “ Ciceronianus.” In this brochure, he holds up to 
ridicule the weak pedants who tabulated every word, phrase, 
and cadence to be found in the works of the master, and who, 
after reading no books but those of Cicero for seven years, can 
only feebly and stiffly imitate the graceful language of their 


! Bembo is said to have kept forty portfolios, through all of which each 
sheet of his writings had to pass, being examined and corrected at every 
stage. See Hallam. 
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model. Erasmus convincingly proves that this is not the path 
to eminence in literature, and shews that it is a thorough 
understanding of the subject treated, and an interest in it, 
which give a furceful and copious style as they give a natural- 
ness and warmth of sentiment, which captivate the reader. 
There is much in the “Ciceronianus” which is capable of 
universal application. He distinguishes between the slavish 
imitation which reproduces what is obsolete, and the intelligent 
revival of the ancient severity of taste. He proclaims the folly 
of putting new wine into old bottles ; and discriminates between 
the adoption of antiquated forms, and the application to modern 
uses of the ancient enlightenment and knowledge. In a word, 
he distinguishes—and when will men learn the distinction ?— 
between that imitation which consists in a superstitious cling- 
ing to old forms and traditional customs, regardless of their 
inapplicability to modern society, and that imitation which 
adopts the ancient spirit, and lets it freely produce such forms 
as may suit the changing times. 

But while Erasmus exposes the literary mistake with over- 
whelming force and abundant humour, one sees that he has a 
much more serious aim than the exposure of a mere piece of 
silly pedantry. Erasmus thoroughly understood these Italian 
scholars, and knew that they preferred the culture of heathen- 
ism to the self-repressing ethics of the cross. If Christianity 
was not recognised as a force of sufficient power to produce a 
new vocabulary, it was because it was misunderstood or pur- 
posely held in the background. And if the ideal which these 
men of culture proposed was to be sought, Christianity must 
be held in the background, or appear only as the disfigured 
and dishonoured servant of culture. Erasmus saw that there 
might be a revival of paganism more dangerous than that 
attempted by Julian, and no one did so much as he to avert 
this danger. Not only in the “Ciceronianis,” but in many 
other writings, and especially in his letters, he expresses the 
fear that the revival of classical literature might veil a revival 
of pagan sentiment, and professes that for his own part, he 
would rather be a Christian with the barbarians, than a pagan 
with the Ciceronians. This, coming from a man who knew 
Horace and Terence by heart, who had acknowledged that in 
reading Cicero, he could not but sometimes kiss the page, and 
pay tribute to the heavenly inspiration that had filled the 
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writer; this coming from the man who was acknowledged by 
all but Scaliger as the foremost scholar in Europe, could not 
be without a very powerful effect. Let those who are accus- 
tomed to think of Erasmus as himself but a half-hearted 
Christian, consider whether there was any other man then 
living, whose decision as to the relative positions of culture 
and Christianity, would have had the same weight in Europe, 
and whether he dves not deserve our gratitude for so boldly 
and decidedly throwing himself into what might otherwise 
have been the losing side. For to ascribe his alienation from 
the Italian scholars to mere personal vindictiveness, is absurd. 
It is true he had been nicknamed Errasmus, by those who 
thought it a feather in their cap, to find him out in small errors, 
as he had been called Porrophagas, on account of his extreme 
sondness for the word porro. It is true also that he was un- 
duly sensitive to such kinds of annoyance, but his other writ- 
ings, and especially his letters to his dear friend Colet, put it 
beyond a doubt, that he did not prize culture for its own 
sake, but mainly as the best means of introducing a purer 
Christianity. 

This is very clearly brought out by his connection with 
Dean Colet, in the founding of St Paul’s school in 1510, which 
taken all in all, forms one of the most pleasing passages in the 
history of education. We see the two great men, the one the 
foremost scholar, the other probably the purest minded and 
bravest man then alive, filled with mutual esteem and affec- 
tion, corresponding and taking counsel together, and finally 
devoting their means and their labour to the education of 153 
boys. No sooner did Dean Colet receive his patrimony, than 
he devoted it to this object, ordaining that “the children 
shouldbe taught good literature, both Latin and Greek, 
specially Christian authors who wrote their wisdom in clean 
and chaste Latin, whether in prose or verse; for my intent is 
by this school, specially to increase knowledge, and worshipping 
of God and our Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian life and 
manners in the children.” One can scarcely mistake the spirit 
of the man who concludes the preface to the Latin grammar 
he wrote for his school in these terms : 


“T pray God all may be to His honour, and to the erudition and profit 
of children, my countrymen Londoners specially, whom, digesting this 
little work, I had always before mine eyes, considering more what was 
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for them than to shew any great cunning. . . . Wherefore I pray you, 
all little babes, all little children, learn gladly this little treatise, and 
commend it gladly to your memories, trusting of this beginning that ye 
shall proceed and grow to perfect literature, and come at the last to be 
great clerks. And lift up your little white hands for me, which prayeth 
for you to God, to whom be all honour, and imperial majesty and glory: 
Amen.” * 

Erasmus was not only thoroughly at one with his friend 
regarding the propriety of using Christian authors in preference 
to the impure writings of heathen classics, but evinced his 
tender regard for children, by writing against the practice of 
flogging,’ by composing school-books, and by doing his utmost 
to secure the right kind of teachers. In an amusing letter to 
Colet, dated from Cambridge (where Erasmus had been ap- 
pointed Margaret Professor of Divinity), he tells of the ill 
success of his application to some of the college dons for their 
help in the matter. One of them sneeringly asked “ Who 
would put up with the life of a schoolmaster, who could get 
his living in any other way?” When Erasmus modestly 
urged that he considered the education of youth the most 
honourable of all callings, and that no man could serve God 
better than by bringing children to Christ, the Cambridge 
doctor turned up his nose in contempt, and replied, “ Whoever 
wishes to give himself up entirely to the service of Christ, let 
him enter a monastery.” Erasmus ventured to ask whether 
St Paul did not make true religion consist rather in charity 
and doing as much good as possible to our neighbours; but 
this remark was treated as a mere proof of his ignorance. 
“ Behold, we must leave all; in that is perfection.” “He can 
scarcely be said to leave all,” replied Erasmus, “ who, when he 
has a chance of doing good to others, refuses the task because 
it is too humble in the eyes of the world.” 


1 Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, 213. : 

? Flogging for the mere purpose of breaking the will, was denounced also 
by Anselm, in most reasonable and instructive terms. See Church’s 
‘* Anselm,” p. 82. 

’ Further insight into Erasmus’ regard for children, is to be gained from a 
perusal of the pretty colloquy, entitled ‘‘ Pietas Puerilis,” from which one 
suggestive quotation must suffice. ‘‘ Hr.—Aiunt vulgo, pucros angelicos in 
Satanam verti, ubi consenuerint. Ga.—Sed ego proverbium isthac ab autore 
satana natum arbitror. Imo vix existimo, senem esse vere pium, nisi qui a 
teneris annis assueverit. Nihil felicius disitur, quam quod ab ipsa statim 
pueritia discitur.” 

VOL, XXIII.—NO, LXXXVIL B 
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Of Erasmus’ writings, the two which produced the greatest 
sensation, and exercised the mightiest influence, were the 
“Colloquies” and “The Praise of Folly.” Clever and easy, 
like everything he wrote, full of learned allusion, and yet 
hitting straight at the faults of his own age, the “ Colloquies ” 
also reveal considerable dramatic power. The sparkling 
dialogues are maintained by characters who live in our mem- 
ory as substantially and familiarly as those of Shakespeare or 
Scott. The dialogues are not launched with the exquisite 
grace of the Platonic masterpieces, but they are vigorous from 
first to last, and are probably as lively reading as any that 
remains to us from that period. What was said of one of our 
greatest talkers, may be said of the writer of the “ Colloquies,” 
that “he winds into his subject like a serpent.” There is no 
appearance of effort; he seems to carry a light which makes 
obvious to him what other men have groped after. He finds 
natural utterance for what all other men have been trying to 
say. Under the smile that ripples everywhere on his page, 
and that now and again breaks into uncontrollable laughter, 
he is still profoundly in earnest, and each sentence is alive 
with areal purpose. We may read many “ Histories of the 
Reformation,” and derive from them all less real knowledge 
of the church and society which needed reforming, than we 
gain from a pleasant hour or two with the “Colloquies.” 

But his most pungent and popular satire was the “ Praise of 
Folly ”—a satire so popular, that during his own life-time no 
fewer than twenty-seven editions! were called for, and so pun- 
gent, that an ecclesiastic in Constance hung up the author’s 
portrait in his room, that he might have the satisfaction of 
- daily spitting in the face of the man who had so galled his 
order. The origin of this piece was very simple. On his 
journey from Italy to England, his thoughts naturally turned 
to the cultivated men whose society he hoped shortly to enjoy 
there, and it occurred to him as an odd coincidence, that the 
word more should in Greek signify a fool, and should at the 
same time be the surname of the wisest and wittiest man of 
his acquaintance. This seems to have led him to think of the 
large number of persons who were fools, not in name, but in 
reality ; and while jpassing these in review, he perceives how 


1 The first of these appeared in 1511, and consisted of 1800 copies ; other 
editions were very much larger. 
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truly Folly is queen over a large part of human affairs. 
Arriving in England, too much knocked up to apply himself 
to more serious studies, he beguiled the days in the absence 
of his congenial host, Sir Thomas More, by writing down the 
thoughts that had occurred to him on his journey. “It was 
not done with any grave design, or any view of publication ; 
but he knew his friend More was fond of a joke, and he 
wanted something to do, to take his attention from the weari- 
ness of the pain he was suffering. So he worked away at his 
manuscript.”." In one week the whole was completed. 

The plan of the work gives the author the widest range for 
his satire. Folly is introduced in her cap and bells, declaiming 
to her ass-eared votaries, and extolling herself as the mistress 
of human affairs. Under this slight mask Erasmus passes in 
review all the varieties of fools and follies in the world; the 
dicing, hunting, antiquarian, saint-worshipping fools, are all 
sketched in a few sharp lines. He hits off the pretenders who 
after long patching at a speech call it extempore, and swear 
they wrote it in a hurry; those who interlard their sentences 
with Greek they cannot construe; those who nod and smile 
when they hear anything unusual, that they may be thought 
to apprehend that of which perhaps they do not understand a 
word. Taking a wider sweep, Folly claims that she gives all 
the stimulus to great action, for is it not Folly that blinds men 
to the emptiness of the world’s rewards, and leads them to 
distinguish themselves that they may have a statue in the 
market-place? Consider, too, the miseries and indignities of 
human life, miseries so great that we cannot but commend 
the Pythagorean cock, which had passed through life as a man, 
a woman, a fish, a horse, and a frog, and after this large 
experience, declared that man was the most wretched and 
deplorable of all creatures. What but Folly can blind men to 
these miseries? Is not Folly therefore an éssential of our 
nature ? 


“We may as well,” says Folly, “ call a horse unhappy, because he was 
never taught grammar, or an ox miserabie because he was never taught 
to fence, as call a man unfortunate for being a fool, for this is what 
nature and providence have ordained him to be.” . . . . “ Self-confidence 
is a folly, and yet take away this one property of a fool, and the orator 
shall become as dumb and silent as the pulpit he stands in ; the musician 


1 Seebohm. 
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shall hang up his untouched instrument on the wall ; the completest 
‘actors shall be hissed off the stage ; the painter shall himself vanish into 
an imaginary landscape ; and the physician shall want food more than 
his patients do medicine. In short, without self-love, instead of beautiful 
you shall think yourself an old hag of fourscore ; instead of eloquent, a 
mere stammerer ; instead of well-bred and gentlemanly, a downright 
clown ; it being so necessary that every one should think well of himself 
before he looks for the good opinion of others. Happiness is nothing 
else than a contentment to be just what we are, and this is effected by 
self-love, which so flushes men with a good conceit of their own, that no 
one.-thinks ill of his shape, of his wit, of his education, of his country, so 
that the half-drowned Hollander would not exchange his country for the 
sunny plains of Italy, nor the Scythian quit his desert to become an 
inhabitant of the Fortunate Islands Upon this account it is that 
the English challenge the prerogative of having the handsomest women, 
of being the most accomplished in music, and of keeping the best tables ; 
the Scotch brag of their gentility, and pretend that the genius of their 
soil inclines them tq be good disputants ; the French think themselves 
remarkable for their good breeding,” and so on. 


The satire of Erasmus belongs rather to the school of Lucian 
and Goldsmith, than to that of Juvenal and Swift. At least 
there is in the “Colloquies”” and the “ Praise of Folly,” the 


same playful raillery and the same keen exposure of vice and 
ignorance which delight the reader of the “ Dialogues” or the 
“Citizen of the World.” Certainly we miss the turns of deep 
pathos and the touches of tender humanity, which have made 
all men love the thriftless, scrambling, generous [rishman ; but 
we happily miss also the fixed scorn that disfigures the pages 
of Swift, and the somewhat overdone and _ self-conscious 
indignation which, while it gives brilliance to the style, lessens 
the moral power of Juvenal’s satire. Erasmus depends upon 
‘ridicule as exclusively as Horace. He excites contempt, not 
indignation, against the objects of his satire. He laughs 
ill-doers out of countenance, and leaves it to others to use the 
lash. Neither is he a buffoon who makes fun of everything, 
nor a mocker who sneers at what is good as well as at what 
is corrupt; but he is discriminating, and merits the praise 
which has been accorded with less justice to another, that “no 
satirist has to answer for fewer attacks on what is valuable.” 
Satirists have been accused of affecting alarm at the 
consequences of their own freedom. One of our keenest 
classical critics, G. A. Simcox, has exposed the “comic mixture 
of vanity and cowardice,” in Persius protesting against a 
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persecution he had done nothing to provoke, and anticipating 
a martyrdom he was never to undergo,’ Horace records how 
he took advice of his friend Trebatius, the lawyer, regarding 
those who threatened him with an action at law, because he 
was “nimis acer, et ultralegem” inhissatire. Voltaire seems 
to have considered Erasmus guilty of the same species of 
timidity, for he introduces him (in his dialogue between 
Lucian, Erasmus, and Rabelais), excusing himself for not 
taking the same liberties as Lucian, on the following ground: 
“Vous n’aviez affaire qu’ a des dieux qu’ on jouait sur le 
theAtre, et a des philosophes qui avaient encore moins de 
crédit que les dieux; mais, moi, j’etais entouré de fanatiques, 
et j'avais besoin d’une grande circonspection pour n’étre pas 
brulé par les uns ou assassiné par les autres.”* But Erasmus 
was never seriously disturbed by the violent threats of his 
enemies, though undoubtedly he was at times in danger. 
He rather, indeed, makes a jest of the danger, saying that it is 
hazardous to satirise the divines, “for they are a sort of men 
very hot and passionate, and should I provoke them, I doubt 
they would set upon me and force me to recant.” But while 
he was not deterred from writing by fear of actual. violence, 
he was more annoyed than he need have been by the violent 
language the monks used against him. He had none of the 
self-reliant vigour of our own burly moralist, who could say, 
“ Who the plague is hurt with all this nonsense? and how is 
a man the worse, I wonder, in his health, purse, or character, 
for being called Holofernes?” So hurt was he by an attack 
made upon him from a pulpit in Louvaine, that he demanded 
a meeting with his assailant, Nicolas Egmondanus, prior of 
the Dominicans. Of this meeting he writes a very amusing 
account to Sir Thomas More.’ For want of space we must 
refer those of our readers who wish to see this, to Drummond’s 
“ Erasmus” (ii. 52), or to Froude’s Essays on Erasmus and 
Luther. 

The history of Erasmus’ “magnum opus,” his edition of 
the Greek Testament, or “ Novum Instrumentum,” is tolerably 
well known. It has been told by Mill,* who, though not 
uniformly accurate, has done more than any other critic in 

1 Simcox’s ‘‘ Juvenal,” Introduction, p. xviii. 


2 (Euvres de Voltaire, ed, 1827, vol. ii. p. 1932. 
8 Ep., p. 721. 4 «Nov, Test.” Proleg., 1116-1141. 
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collating the different editions of the work, and affords 
material for more recent writers on “ Introduction.” Wetstein, 
while acknowledging the services rendered by Mill, gives an 
independent and interesting account’ of Erasmus’, as indeed 
of all the editions preceding his own. The useful manuals of 
Scrivener and Tregelles have made the leading facts familiar 
to readers of such literature, and have given fair estimates of 
the importance of the work. But by non-professional readers, 
and those who are not in search of mere technical details, the 
well-informed and thoughtful narrative of Mr Seebohm will 
be most highly relished. 

Probably a little too much has been made of Erasmus’ own 
expression regarding the rapidity with which this volume 
was compiled, that it was “ precipitatum verius quam 
editum.” It is with surprise we find so careful a writer 
as Mr Scrivener using the following language: “ It is almost 
painful to be obliged to remember that a portion of ten months 
at the utmost, could have been devoted by Erasmus to the 
text, the Latin version, and the notes;”* and even Wetstein is 
too absolute in his assertion, “ Quod nimis festinanter tale ac 
tantum negotium susceptum gesserit.” It is of course natural 
that Mill, who had given thirty years of toil to his own edition, 
and Wetstein, who had from his boyhood chosen the editing 
of the Greek Testament as the great work of his life, should 
feel hurt at any one who did the same work ina slim and 
insufficient manner. But though Erasmus did not give him- 
self so early and so undividedly to this same work, there is 
abundant evidence, that from the time of his acquaintance 
with Colet, he meant that all his other studies should subserve 
the work of making the Bible known and understood. Thus 
we find him, in 1504 or 1505, writing, “I cannot tell you, 
dearest Colet, how, by hook and by crook, I struggle to devote 
myself to the study of sacred literature,—how I regret every- 
thing which either delays me or detains me from it.” Then, 
after relating how he had attempted something on Paul's 
epistles, and had found his Greek defective, and had in 
consequence devoted himself for the three past years to the 
study of that language, he goes on thus: 


“ Although, however, I may for a while be engaged upon an humble 





' “Noy. Test.” Proleg , p. 120 * Scrivener’s ‘‘ Introduction,” 296. 
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task, yet whilst thus working in the garden of the Greeks, I am gathering 
much fruit by the way for the time to come, which may hereafter be of 
use to me in sacred studies. For I have learned this by experience, that 
without Greek one can do nothing in any branch of study ; for it is one 
thing to conjecture, and quite another thing to judge,—one thing to see 


with other people’s eyes, and quite another thing to believe what you see 
with your own.” ! 


Seven years after this, in July 1512, he writes to Colet 
again, that he has completed his collation of the Greek 
Testament, and in the remarkable letter which he wrote to 
Servatius two years later,’ he claims to have corrected the 
text of the whole New Testament, and to have made annota- 
tions, “not without theological value,’ on more than one 
thousand places. “I have also commenced commentaries on 
St Paul’s epistles, which I shall finish when the others are 
published ; for I have made up my mind to work at sacred 
literature to the day of my death.” The knowledge of this 
fact, that at least ten years had been spent in preparatory 
labour, must considerably modify our opinion of the haste 
with which the work was executed. It is obvious that he 
already had his material pretty well in shape, and that the 
idea of this publication did not come upon him suddenly. 
That the work was sent through the press far too hurriedly, 
every one will admit. 

If any one repeats the question of Wetstein, “ Quomodo 
ipsam festinationem excusavit, aut quis ipsum eo adegit ut 
festinaret ?” the answer is best given by those very citations 
which Wetstein himself makes from the letters of Erasmus. 
On the 17th April 1515, Beatus Rhenanus writes to him on 
behalf of the great printer Frobenius, and invites him to issue 
his Greek Testament from the Basle press. “ Petit Frobenius, 
Novum abs te Testamentum habere, pro quo tantum se 
daturum pollicetur, quantum alius quisquam.” And on the 
30th of the same month, the application is renewed. It is 
generally understood, that the urgency of Froben was prompted 
by his desire to anticipate the publication of the Complu- 
tensian edition; a desire in which he was gratified, for though 
the Complutensian New Testament was printed early in the 
year 1514, the publication of it was delayed till 1522. It was 


1 The above is Seebohm’s translation. 
* Dated from Hammes Castle, 9th July 1514. 
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this rivalry which occasioned one of those memorable passages 
in literary history, which, though every one knows, every one 
likes to recall. When Stunica found that the edition on which 
he had laboured under Cardinal Ximenes was anticipated, he 
attempted to depreciate the work of Erasmus, but was rebuked 
by his chief, in words which are as immortal as the Polyglot, 
“ T would that all might thus prophesy ; produce what is better, 
if thou canst ; do not condemn the industry of another.” 

During the summer of 1515, Erasmus repaired to Basle. 
The printing, however, cannot have begun before September, 
as the letters of Erasmus shew that in that month it was still 
undecided whether the Latin version should be printed in 
parallel columns with the Greek (as eventually it was, and in 
very beautiful type), or in a separate volume. In the 
beginning of March 1516, the volume made its appearance, a 
marvel of rapid work; for although Erasmus lightened the 
labour, by simply correcting one of the Greek codices,’ and 
sending it to the printers as copy, and although he received 
not only the scholarly aid which the printing office of Froben 
could always supply, but also that of Ccolampadius, as his 
corrector of the press,” it is to be considered that, during this 
same winter, he was engaged in several other heavy literary 
undertakings. Unfortunately the results of this rapid printing 
are too apparent. Mill speaks of the “menda, quibus scatet, 
typographica;” Scrivener says, that in this respect it is 
“the most faulty book” he knows; and Wetstein gives 
examples which certainly reflect no credit on the carefulness of 
(Ecolampadius. It appears, also, that the best MS. of the 
gospels within his reach was overlooked by him. This was 
the MS. known as E Codex Basiliensis, and which had been 
given in 1431 to a religious house in Basle, by Cardinal John 

' The MS. thus used, is that known as Cod. Basil. B., vi. 25. It belongs 
to the fifteenth century, and had been bought, Wetstein tells us, by the 
preaching friars of Basle, for two Rhenish florins ; and ‘‘ dear enough at the 
money, in Michaelis’ judgment.” It contains the four gospels. Wetstein 
gives specimens of the corrections made by Erasmus on the margin.—‘‘ Nov. 
Test.” Proleg., p. 44. 

? The words of Froben's prefatory note are worth quoting: ‘‘ Nec meis 
laboribus peperci nec pecyniis. Quin et precibus et praemiis egi, ut casti- 
gatores adessent complures, haud vulgari doctrina prediti, et in primis 
Joannes Oecolampadius Vinimontanus, praeter integritatis ac pietatis 


commendationem, insignis etiam theologus, triumque linguarum egregie 
peritus, ipso quoque Erasmo in hanc partem advigilante.” 
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de Ragusio. Its antiquity was much overrated by Mill, whose 
knowledge of it was second-hand (and who also erroneously 
thought that Erasmus had made use of it), but Wetstein refers 
it to the ninth century, while Scrivener concludes that it was 
written about the middle of the eighth century. Of the five 
MSS. which he did make use of, none belonged to an earlier 
period than the tenth century." And where his MSS. alto- 
gether failed him, he did not scruple to create a Greek text, 
by translating from the Vulgate. 

Still, with all its imperfections, this edition effected the 
purpose of Erasmus, which was to begin the great work of 
discovering and circulating the true text of Scripture. He 
recognised the superior value of ancient MSS. ; he led the way 
in boldly adhering to MS. authority in critical passages, such 
as 1 John v. 7; and thus, and by his own Latin version, he 
exploded the authority of the Vulgate. Even the Complu- 
tensian editors shared in the vulgar veneration for this version, 
as may be seen from the language they use regarding their 
arrangement of the Old Testament page. In this page in 
their edition, the Vulgate occupies the central column, the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint being on either side; this they 
compare to the position of Christ as crucified between two 
thieves,—“ the unbelieving synagogue of the Jews, and the 
schismatical Greek Church.” We admire the intelligence 
and courage of. Erasmus the more, when we find another 
‘scholar writing thus: “ What if it be contended that the 
sense, as rendered by the Latin version, differs in truth from 
the Greek text? Then, indeed, adieu to the Greek. Iadhere 
to the Latin, because I cannot bring my mind to believe that 
the Greek are more correct than the Latin codices.” * 


1 For a full account of these MSS., see either Wetstein’s ‘‘ Prolegomena,” 
or Scrivener’s ‘‘ Introduction.” 

2 This was scarcely so reprehensible as his practice oftamending his Greek 
MSS. from the Vulgate, where he thought them defective. He thus intro- 
duced the thirty-seventh verse of Acts xiii., and in the ninth chapter he 
inserted the clauses of the fifth and sixth verses, which are recognised as 
spurious, but which have nevertheless maintained their place in the Textus 
Receptus through all these years. It is extraordinary how quickly a kind 
of sacredness attached to the printed text of the New Testament ; so that, 
as Tregelles observes, ‘‘the readings originally edited on most insufficient 
MS. authority, were supposed to possess some prescriptive right, just as if 
(to use Dr Bentley’s phrase), an apostle had been the compositor.” 

3 The results which flowed from the exclusive use of the Vulgate, are 
illustrated by the well-known incident in the Convocation of 1512, when an 
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No one can read the “ Paraclesis,” which Erasmus prefixed 
to his Greek Testament, or thé annotations he appended to 
it, or the address to the pious reader which prefaces his 
“ Paraphrases,” without recognising that he was not more 
interested in his work as a scholar than as a Christian, and 
that if he expected that the literary success of his book would 
be great, his hope was that it would bring Christ and His 
people into a more real contact and communion. None of his 
writings are more worthy of a perusal, or speak more directly 
and forcibly than these. They are the utterances of a mind 
that has long been full of the subject, illustration follows on 
illustration, argument on argument, to persuade men to the 
study of the New Testament, and especially of the gospels : 


“ No anxious preparatory learning,” he says, “is needful. Only bring 
a pious and open heart. The sun itself is not more common and open to 
all than the teaching of Christ. For I utterly dissent from those who 
are unwilling that the sacred Scriptures should be read by the unlearned, 
translated into their vulgar tongue, as though Christ had taught such 
subtleties that they can scarcely be understood even by a few theologians, 
or as though the strength of the Christian religion consisted in men’s 
ignorance of it. The mysteries of kings it may be safer to conceal, but 
Christ wished His mysteries to be published as openly as possible. I 
wish that even the weakest woman should read the Gospel—should read 
the epistles of Paul. And I wish these were translated into all 
languages, so that they might be read and understood, not only by Scots 
and Irishmen, but also by Turks and Saracens. To make them under- 
stood, is surely the first step. It may be that they might be ridiculed 
by many, but some would take them to heart. I long that the husband- 
man should sing portions of them to himself as he follows the plough, 
that the weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, that the 
traveller should beguile with his stories the tedium of his journey.” 
And again, “If the footprints of Christ be anywhere shewn to us, we 
kneel and adore. Why do we not rather venerate the living and 
breathing picture of Him in these books? If the vesture of Christ be 
exhibited, where will we not go to kiss it? Yet were His whole 
wardrobe exhibited, nothing could represent Christ more vividly and 
truly than these evangelical writings. Statues of wood and stone we 
decorate with gold and gems, for the sake of Christ. They only profess 
to give us the form of His body ; these books present us with a living 
image of His most holy mind. Were we to have seen Him with our own 
eyes, we should not have so intimate a knowledge as they give of Christ, 
speaking, healing, dying, rising again, as it were in our own actual 
presence.” ij 





old divine urged as proof, that heretics should be put to death, the command 
of Paul to Titus (iii, 10). ‘‘Haereticum hominem devita,” which he 
understood to signify ‘‘de vita tollere.” 
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There cannot be two opinions, then, about Erasmus’ services 
in the revival of letters and in the Reformation. His intelli- 
gence, his judgment, his industry, his influence, were surpassed 
by no one of his contemporaries. He was constantly writing, 
and all that he wrote was eagerly read. It was Goldsmith’s 
characteristic complaint, “ Whenever I write anything, I think 
the public make a point to know nothing about it.” Erasmus 
could complain of no such neglect. Few authors have found 
in their own lifetime so large an audience, or have seen such 
manifest results of their writings. While Calvin was learning 
to prattle in the patois of Picardy, while Tyndale was hanging 
about Oxford, uncertain as to his future, while even Luther 
was as yet but groping for light, Erasmus was collating 
manuscripts of the New Testament, advocating its translation 
into all vernaculars, and writing annotations to explain its 
sense to the people. He had already spoken so plainly to 
two popes about the necessity of reform, and had published, 
in his own telling and popular style, an exposure of Romish 
corruptions so formidable, that his writings were placed on 
the Index. No one can read his “Colloquies,” no one can 
remember that they were the most popular reading of all 
classes in Europe at that time, without believing that to the 
author of this book the Reformation, in great part, owed its 
success. Once for all by this and other daring publications, 
the fear and superstitious reverence which had been the 
bulwark of the religious orders were broken through and 
abolished, and the difference between true godliness and a 
religion of ceremonial was brought clearly and indelibly 
before the mind of the people. 

But no testimony to the important part played by Erasmus 
is so convincing as the fact, that no sooner did Luther begin 
his work, than Erasmus was at once charged with having 
suggested to the Reformer his leading ideas, and with being 
the real author of all the disturbances in the Church. So 
constantly was this charge repeated, that the letters of 
Erasmus are full of remonstrances against the injustice of 
those who made it. Thus he writes to Cardinal Wolsey: 


“ As to Luther, he is altogether unknown to me, and I have read 
nothing of his but two or three pages, not because I despise him, but 
because my own studies and occupations did not give me leisure ; and 
yet, as I hear, there are persons who affirm that I helped him. If he 
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hath written well, the praise belongs not to me ; and if he hath written 
ill, I ought not to bear the blame, since in all his works there is not a 
line that came from me. His life and conversation are universally 
commended ; and it is no small prejudice in his favour that his morals 
are unblameable, and that calumny itself can fasten no reproach upon 
him. If I had really been at leisure to peruse his writings, I am not so 
conceited of my own abilities as to pass a judgment on the performances 
of so considerable a divine ; though wise children in this knowing age 
will pronounce that this is erroneous, and that heretical.” 


Such is his uniform, constantly reiterated reply, when 
besought or commanded to prove his orthodoxy by attacking 
Luther : 


“T would not hesitate,” he says, “ to die without confession, were I as 
free from all vices as 1am uncontaminated by Lutheranism.” Again : 
“T have cursorily turned over some pages of his writings, and have 
recognised in him gifts well fitted to serve the cause of religion, if he 
employed his abilities to the glory of the Saviour. As many atrocious 
crimes were charged upon him, and some of them manifest lies, I wished 
that if he were at fault in some things, he should be amended, not made 
away with” [handed over, as he elsewhere says, not to the hangman, but 
to the theologians]. “If this be favouring Luther, I frankly own that I 
favour him, and so doth the pope, and so do you all, if you be true 
divines, and, indeed, if you be true Christians.” ! 


Here, then, it will be observed, is the first reason for 
Erasmus being neutral. He was busy with his own work— 
work which he conceived to be too important to admit of his 
forsaking it to entangle himself in party strife. He had 
useful work of his own to do, and he was provoked that he 
should be summoned from the work he had chosen, to work 
which he detested. A very slight acquaintance with his 
letters, however, shews that there was another reason for his 
not joining the Reformers : 


“T have refused the bribes which men in power have offered me, that 
I should write against Luther ; and I would rather lose what I have than 
write to please any one contrary to my own conviction. It is no vulgar 
crime to betray the Gospel of Christ for money. But I have declined to 
give my name to Luther's party, both for many other reasons, and also 
because there occur in his books some passages I do not understand, and 
some which I cannot approve of ; and especially because I have become 
aware, that in his party there are men whose character and efforts are 
very far from being in atcordance with the spirit of the Gospel.” 





' Most of these passages, and many others, will be found in Jortin. 
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To Melanchthon he complains of Luther’s violence, and asks 
how many of the princes and ecclesiastics against whom he 
has written, have been turned by his words to the pursuit of 
holiness. He believed that milder measures should first have 
been tried; physicians do not resort to severe measures till 
milder treatment has failed. He refuses to listen to those 
who plead that such a course was useless, and bids them 
remember the Greek proverb, that it is better to let an evil 
alone than to apply unsuitable remedies. To what extent he 
was right we can never know. Whether it was a wholly 
baseless hope, to expect that men like himself, Warham, Colet, 
More, and Vitrarius, might effect much in the way of reform 
within the Church, we cannot say. But that it was natural 
for Erasmus, who lived among these men, and knew the 
healthiness and power of their influence, to expect that 
something might result from their protests, no one can deny. 
Neither can any one be surprised that the author whose works 
were the most popular of the day, and who saw that his 
popularity rested mainly on the circumstance that he pleaded 
for reform, should have been led to believe that such reform 
might be gained. We believe the hope was vain. We believe 
that the death of More, and the petty persecution which drove 
Colet into retirement, must have taught even Erasmus that 
no reform from within the Church could be looked for. But 
before he learned this, he was hopelessly separated from the 
Lutherans. 

There was still another reason which perbaps operated most 
powerfully of all in holding Erasmus aloof from the Reformers, 
He has been claimed as the precursor of the modern spirit, 
the Broad Churchman of the sixteenth century, the apostle of 
free thought. It is quite a study to observe how “Mr 
Drummond is divided in his mind, not knowing whether to 
claim Erasmus as a pronounced Arian, or as the herald of 
deliverance from all dogmatism. If Mr Drummond had been 
wise, he would not have hesitated to relinquish the former in 
favour of the latter claim. But there seems to be an idea 
abroad, that so long as dogmatism is not orthodox, it is not 
dogmatism. To be a Trinitarian is dogmatic; to be an Arian 
is to be imbued with “the modern spirit.” And so Mr 
Drummond thinks he may safely claim Erasmus both as an 
Arian and as a man who had no theological opinions whatever. 
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We must pause for a moment to protest against his insinuation 
that Erasmus leant towards Arianism. The passages which 
he cites (ii. 162), in proof of this, are from the Colloquy 
entitled “ Inquisitio de Fide,” and are in the following words : 
“The Son also’is God, but of God the Father. But the Father 
alone is of none, and obtains the principal place among the 
divine persons.” The other passage is an answer to the 
question, “Why is the Father alone called God in the 
apostles’ creed?” and is as follows: 





“Because He is simply the author of all things that are, and the 
fountain of all Deity. For nothing can be named whose origin does not 
flow from the Father ; and to Him even the Son and the Holy Spirit 
owe their Divinity. Accordingly the chief authorship, that is, the 
principle of origination, resides in the Father alone, because He alone is 
of none. Nevertheless, the creed may be thus understood, that the 
name of God is not personal but generical, and is afterwards distributed 
by the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in one God; which word 


expressive of nature, comprehends the Father, the Son, and oe Holy 
Spirit, that is, three persons.” 


Now, if this be the Arianism of the “ Theological Review,” 
we are sincerely glad to hear it. But we should like to know 
from whom Mr Drummond has taken his notions of Trinitarian 
doctrine ; for on turning to Waterland (vol. ii. 401), we find 


him professing precisely what Mr Drummond considers to 
border on Arianism : 


“Supremacy of order,” he says, “ consists in this: that the Father has 
His perfection, dominion, &c., from none ; but the Son from the Father. 
~ All that the Son has is referred up to the Father, and not vice versa. 
This kind of supremacy is of the Father alone ; and the Son’s subordin- 
ation thus understood, is very consistent with His equality of nature, 
dominion, perfection, and glory, according to all antiquity.” 


And when Waterland is asked (ii. 97), why the creeds style 
the Father the one only God, his answer is identical with that 
of Erasmus. “The Father is, as it were, the top of unity, 
the head and fountain of all.” Or if we turn to the other 
great writer, whom every student of Trinitarian doctrine 
might be expected to consult, we find that Bull lays down this 
thesis regarding the subordination of the Son to the Father: 


“Filium eandem quidem naturam divinam cum Patre communem 
habere, sed a Patre communicatam ; ita scilicet ut Pater solus naturam 
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illam divinam ase habeat, sive a nullo alio; Filius autem a Patre ; 
proinde Pater divinitatis, quae in Filio est, fons, origo, ac principium 
sit.”" 


But even had Erasmus enounced and defended Arian 
propositions, the fact would have been of no significance, 
because he lost no opportunity of shewing that doctrinal 
theology had no interest to him. He was willing to accept as 
his creed whatever the Church enjoined. “I know not what 
weight the authority of the Church has with other men,” so 
he writes to his friend Pirckheimer (p. 960), “ but with me its 
weight is such that I could think with Arians and Pelagians, 
if the Church had given its approbation to their doctrine.” 
It is not of such stuff that theologians are made. The natural 
tendency of his mind was not towards abstract thought ; and 
this natural incapacity for philosophy and theology was 
converted into a hearty contempt and dislike by the dry, 
barren, hair-splitting, merely verbal teaching, which was 
current in his college-days. He left college, not caring to 
make up his mind about the more abstruse doctrines, conscious 
that he could never very decidedly take up one position rather 
than another regarding them, and fearing that, if he should 
adopt any definite opinion, it might turn out to be heretical. 
In this state of mind he met Colet, who was then passing 
through an intellectual conversion, common enough in this 
century, but extraordinary and most significant in the end of 
the fifteenth. By this conversion Colet was passing over from 
reliance on the mass of theological dogmas, which the school- 
men and fathers had built up, to reliance on the simple 
historical facts recorded in the Gospels, and to the natural 
expressions of the Apostolic letters, which brought him “not 
to an endless web of propositions, to the acceptance of which 
he must school his mind, but to a Person Whom to love, in 
Whom to trust, and for Whom to work.”** He had found 
sure standing ground in the Incarnation and Life of Christ, in 
the few facts on which our religion rests, and which have 
made salvation for us; and standing here, he could patiently 
wait till the mists which rolled everywhere around him, 
should lift and shew him what yet he saw not. He became, 

1 Bull’s ‘‘ Def. Fid. Nic.,” p. 3. A 


2 The whole account of Colet’s mental growth, and indeed of the entire 
movement, as given by Seebohm, is extremely interesting and valuable. 
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in short, a Broad Churchman of the best type. Firmly 
believing the Gospel history, deeply imbued with the spirit of 
Christ and the apostles, he declined to turn attention to 
doctrine, except in so far as the reception of hope in God and 
the practice of a pure and high morality involved the belief 
of those few fundamental doctrines which are implicated in 
the facts of the Incarnation and Death of Christ. 

The influence exerted by Colet on Erasmus, may best be 
gathered from the following colloquy, entitled “Pietas Puerilis,” 
in which Erasmus and Gaspar talk over some of the matters 
which concern the lads, and among these the choice of a 
profession : 


“ Erasmus. Many nowadays abstain from theology, because they fear 
that they may waver in the catholic faith, seeing as they do that there is 
nothing which is not called in question. Gaspar. For my part I believe 
firmly what I read in Holy Scriptures and the Apostles’ Creed, I don’t 
trouble my head about anything else [nec ultra scrutor]. I leave the 
rest to be discussed and defined by theologians, if they please. And if 
the Christian people use any custom which does not manifestly conflict 
with Scripture, I observe it, that I may not stumble any one. Zr. What 
Thales taught you this philosophy? Ga. When a boy I lived in the 
house of John Colet. He imbued me with these precepts.” 


It was only by slow steps that Erasmus came round to 
Colet’s position ; but in 1522 (and not then for the first time) 
we find him saying: 


“You will not be damned for not knowing whether the Spirit 
proceeds from one origin only, or from both the Father and the Son ; 
but nothing will avail to save you, if you have not cultivated the fruits 
of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, goodness, temperance, meekness, purity, 
truth. Not that I think all investigation of supra-mundane things is to 
be condemned, but only that he who undertakes this task, should be by 
nature fitted for it, and should avoid rashness in defining, and an 
opinionative dogmatism, and above all, that lust of victory, which is the 
bane of all concord.” 


This occurs in the preface to Hilary ;! the whole of which 
should be studied, as containing the ablest defence of a brief 
creed, and a very temperate and well-toned discussion of the 
natural history and proper sphere of minute doctrinal defini- 
tions. And when we speak of Erasmus as conceiving a disgust 


1 Ep. 1631. [The present writer’s references to the letters are to the 
London edition, 1642.] 
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for theology, it must be borne in mind, that the theology 
which was chiefly pressed upon his attention was the theology 
of scholasticism, which was certainly open to all the charges 
he brought against it. Not the science in itself, but the mode 
of teaching it, was what he condemned—a mode of teaching 
which in his own words, “stripped this queen of sciences of 
all her beauty, and exhibited that theology which was once 
most venerable and full of majesty, now almost dumb, poor, 
and in rags.” He resented precisely what all right-thinking 
theologians have resented, that their science should be 
identified with questions such as these : 


“ Whether God could have taken upon Himself the nature of a woman, 
a devil, an ass, a gourd, or a stone? What Peter would have consecrated 
if he had consecrated the Eucharist at the moment that the body of 
Christ was hanging on the cross ?”? 


And the kind of subtlety of definition he complained of was 
this: : 

“The apostles spoke of ‘ grace,’ but they never distinguished between 
‘gratiam gratis datam,’ and ‘gratiam gratificantem.’ They preached 
charity, but did not distinguish between charity ‘infused’ and 
‘acquired,’ nor did they explain whether it was an accident or a sub- 
stance, created or uncreated. They abhorred sin, but I am a fool if they 
could define scientifically what we call sin, unless, indeed, they were 
inspired by the spirit of the Scotists.” * 


It is a great matter when men condescend upon instances, 
and do not content themselves with general statements which 
may mean a great deal or nothing at all. If all men who cry 
out against doctrinal theology, would follow the example of 
Erasmus, and say definitely what they allude to and have in 
their mind when they so speak, some of the popular illusions 
of our time might be dissipated. Erasmus knew his own 
mind ; he had not attained to that sentimental Jaudation of 
the spirit of doubt which characterises our own day, nor had 
he learned to prize investigation more highly than the truth 
it discovers. He declined to express an vpinion on many 
points of theology, but he was too clear-headed a man to 
esteem doubt more highly than ascertained truth. He had 
not imbibed “ our lofty new idea of rational freedom as freedom 
from conviction, and of emancipation of understanding as 


1 ** Praise of Folly.” 3 * Praise of Folly,” Seebohm, 197. 
VOL, XXIIIL—NO. LXXXVII. Cc 
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emancipation from the duty of settling whether important 
propositions are true or false.” 

But to return. What Erasmus said of himself was perfectly 
true. He was not a theologian ; and he could not become 
one. A theologian nascitur non fit. And to invite him to 
write controversial pieces, or to take a lead in ecclesiastical 
movements was a mistake; as it is a mistake now to judge 
him by the lives of other men, and condemn him because he 
was himself, and not Luther or Zuingle. As Mr Drummond 
very justly remarks, “In order to do justice to Erasmus, we 
must not contrast him with Luther, but rather consider what 
his own work was, and how far he would have improved its 
prospects of success by declaring for Luther.” He served his 
generation with formidable weapons and an untiring industry, 
and were it possible to distribute to every man who had a part 
in the Reformation his own share of merit, it may well be 
questioned whether any one would have a larger share than 
Erasmus. But his work was not the formation of doctrinal 
opinion or belief. His best friends must be rather ashamed 
of the weakness of this side of his mind. The most ardent 
advocates of a restricted creed must believe that such few 
opinions as a man does profess he should honestly and con- 
sistently maintain. But Erasmus may very easily be convicted 
of shilly-shallying, notoriously so in regard to the sacramental 
doctrine of CEcolampadius. Plutarch, in his life of Nicias, 
tells of an Athenian politician who gained for himself the 
nickname of The Buskin, having that easy adaptability to 
whatever might be the dominant power, which characterised 
our own vicar of Bray. And the reader of Erasmus is 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that his carelessness 
about doctrinal theology led him sometimes to utter opinions 
which at other times he disavowed. His error did not consist 
in his declining to have anything to do with subjects he dis- 
liked and for which he felt himself naturally disqualified, 
but it consisted in his denying his own nature, and at length 
taking up the pen in the very quarrels he had spent his life 
in denouncing. Few spectacles could have been more useful 
to that or any age than that of a man of his capacity and 
learning asserting his right to know nothing but the historical 
data of Christianity, and the simple lines of truth delivered in 
the apgstles’ creed; but Erasmus terribly disappoints those 
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who look for such a spectacle, when he yields to the badgering: 
of the papists, and at last enters the lists with Luther on one 
of the most abstruse theologico-philosophical problems. 

The question that results from the consideration of Erasmus’ 
neutral attitude is this: Ought a man in every great conflict 
to take aside? To say that a man must in every such case 
take a side, implies that of two sides, one must be right and 
the other wrong, which is frequently not the case, the truth 
being almost equally distributed between them. But in the 
instance before us, it will be said, that one side was right, or 
so much nearer right than the other, that it was a weakness 
not to take a side. Certainly it would have been a weakness 
had Erasmus merely held aloof, to see how the strife would 
end, and then join the stronger party, or had he vacillated and 
been unable to make up his mind on the matters in dispute; 
but it must be borne in mind, that Erasmus had his own 
clearly defined view as to reforming the Church, that his 
method was theoretically the better of the two, that he had 
been working at it consistently and with all his might for 
thirty years; that during that time he had seen considerable 
results achieved, and that his expectation that a complete 
reform would be carried through was assuredly not unreason- 
able. The blame must lie, not with him, but with those who, 
exasperated as Erasmus thought by the violence of Luther, 
ultimately refused the reforms he sought. They who drove 
Luther out of the Church, and listened to no remonstrance 
from within it, are the parties responsible as well for the 
bloodshed, misery, and revolution which followed the Refor- 
mation, as for the ignorance and superstition which in Catholic 
eountries have become identified with Christianity. Erasmus, 
as we have said, was mistaken, but his was the error of a 
man who thought too well of human nature. He expected 
inveterate abuses to be removed by those whose interest. it 
was to maintain them. He expected that a community, 
which had grown to be a mighty political institution, would 
accept the position of the Apostolic Church, and at the voice 
of his persuasion, meekly return to her youthful and primitive 
ways. In the idea of some, it might as rationally have been 
expected that Napoleon, after tasting empire, should have 
returned to a lieutenancy of artillery. He miscalculated the. 
strength of his weapon, and omitted to consider that the 
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masses of the people must have an outward movement to 
quicken and fix their inward convictions. And above all, 
though it might be unwise to say that he overrated the value 
of peace, yet he certainly underrated the use of violence, and 
had therefore to learn the lesson which has been adequately 
expressed in the words of a living writer, who has profoundly 
studied at least one great revolution of opinion; that “those 
whom temperament or culture has made the partisans of calm 
order, cannot attune progress to the stately and harmonious 
march which would best please them, and which they are 
perhaps right in thinking would lead with most security to 
the goal.” Marcus Dops. 





Art. II.—Calvinism in Modern Life. 


i many circles of thought and life, Calvinism is decidedly 
unpopular. Men who agree in nothing else, agree in a 
hearty hatred of Calvinism. The High Churchman in his 
intervals of leisure between exhausting ceremonies, refreshes 
himself by hurling forth a denunciation of Calvin and all that 
is his. The Broad Churchman applies his historico-critical 
apparatus to the examination of this phenomenon, appraises 
its value as a curious manifestation of human thought and 
life, and quietly lays it on the shelf. He seems to think its 
days are over, and does not concern himself with it, save as 
an historical problem. Yet let Calvinism manifest itself as a 
living faith held with intense earnestness by living men, the 
Broad Churchman loses all his breadth, forgets all his polite- 
ness and courtesy, and, as has lately happened, becomes very 
energetic in his denunciation. Echoes of this declamatory 
aversion to Calvinism reach the ear from every quarter. 
From press and pulpit and platform ; in books and quarterlies 
and monthlies; in weekly and daily papers we find Calvinism 
loaded with execration, or spurned with contempt. Much 
of this falls to be discounted as the merest repetition by men 
of a lower culture of what has filtered down to them from 
higher regions. But after all allowance is made, it is worth 
asking, Whence has arisen this great outcry ? 
For we find on examination, that all who esteem the 
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Reformation as a great and glorious epoch in the history of 
human progress, look on Calvinism as a faith which enabled 
men to battle strongly, with or without success, against dread- 
ful odds, on behalf of civil and religious liberty. All allow 
that Calvinism and Calvinists had a high and stern work to 
do, and did it well all over Europe, for a full century after the 
Reformation. The heroic struggle maintained by the Dutch 
in the cities and swamps of Holland, the long battle of the 
Huguenots in France, the great conflict of the Puritans in 
England, and the mighty endurance of the Scotch in their 
long persecution under. the Stewart kings, were all carried on 
by men who passionately held high calvinistic principles. On 
the issues of the conflict depended the possibility of human 
freedom, the rights of individual and social life, in short, all 
that is most precious to us all in modern life. It is not a little 
instructive to notice that the Calvinist, who always asserts 
the absolute supremacy and sovereignty of God, and who 
always lays stress on the nothingness of created existence 
in His presence, is always the stoutest and boldest champion 
of personal liberty. He must be free to obey and serve the 
Author of his being. He can permit no power to intervene 
between him and his God. “God alone is Lord of the con- 
science,” asserts the Westminster Confession ; and holding this 
with all-powerful conviction, the Calvinist cannot choose but 
resist any power which attempts to enter within that sacred 
sphere. In truth, the battle of the Reformation was in the 
first place a battle for the rights of conscience. But it had 
much wider issues than those for which the Reformers battled. 

While those who are not Calvinists acknowledge the great 
service of Calvinism in that long stern conflict, yet they seem 
to think it a faith altogether unsuited to the quieter times 
and more complex conditions of modern existence. It was 
well that men engaged in a struggle for bare life should be 
raised almost above human conditions by a high, simple, 
stern, stoic faith. It was well that such men should imagine 
themselves to be in the full sweep of forces, which, working in 
time, had both their origin and their results in eternity. It was 
well that they supposed themselves the objects of a Divine 
awful choice to eternal glory, and to the terrible tribulation 
and prottacted suffering and labour, which formed the destined 
way to that glad consummation. Even were they the subjects 
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of delusion, the anti-Calvinists could almost condone their 
error for the sake of the work they did, and the results 
which followed. But such a faith is supposed to be clearly 
out of place in our day. Its fundamental assumptions are 
supposed to be at variance with the higher views of justice, 
goodness, and mercy, arrived at in our cultured times. The 
assent it demands is considered too peremptory in an age, the 
characteristic of which is a delicate balancing of opposing 
probabilities, and whose favourite habitation is a delicious 
cloudland of mystic faith and doubt. It is altogether too 
rough for the refinement of modern life, and makes no 
provision for the indefinite yearnings and throbbings and 
aspirations of a heart nurtured on the science, literature, and 
art of the nineteenth century. 

For religious thought and life is coming more and more 
to be considered a thing of circumstances and conditions. 
Granted a time, when men are living under the stress and 
strain of great events, when earnest and strenuous battle 
must be done for the preservation of great and worthy objects, 
when men are brought so near the verge of time and temporal 
interests, that eternity becomes near and vivid,—then Calvinism 
may become a powerful living force. But a time of calm and 
cool reflection is altogether adverse to its reception. In short, 
the modern opponents of Calvinism seem no more to anticipate 
its revival as a living influence, than they anticipate an 
earthquake in Hyde Park. The force which the volcano 
represents was no doubt very useful in the primeval state of 
the world. It upheaved for instance the Alpine mountains, 
and so was instrumental in preparing a pleasing ground of 
adventure and excitement for young England; it is interesting 
still, when it manifests itself in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; 
but the idea of a great central fire lurking within the earth, 
a restless, moaning, imprisoned giant, ever seeking release, is 
by no means a pleasant conception. 

The modern conception of Calvinism is that of a rough 
rude primeval force, admirable and useful in rough and 
terrible times, but altogether lacking in the elements of 
sweetness and light, and consequently unfitted for modern 
life. It might be asked, Is all the rough work of the world 
over and finished? Are there no more wrongs to be righted, 
no more cruelty and oppression to be destroyed, no throne. of 
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iniquity yet to be cast down, no superstition to be uprooted, 
no ignorance to be enlightened? Would it not be well, before 
discarding a servant who confessedly wrought so powerfully and 
well in dark and troublous times, to make sure that we are 
now in an era of sure repose, wherein calm artistic grace and 
sweet persuasiveness may reign and rule? It would bea little 
awkward to be compelled to go forth to battle, wearing no 
armour but the silken folds of a peaceful doublet, and having 
no offensive weapons of greater weight than the harmless 
wand of the critic. 

It may be admitted, however, that if Calvinism has no 
direct suitability to all the varied mental and moral needs of 
the present, time—if it has nothing to satisfy the yearnings of 
the heart and the cravings of the conscience as men are 
now—then, however helpful and suitable the men of an older 
time may have found it to be, men have a right to set it 
aside. It was wise and right in David to refuse the armour 
of Saul, and go forth to life’s battle with the simple weapons 
he had already proved. For simple truthfulness, and sim- 
plicity of heart, and an awful earnestness, are the first 
conditions of a right belief and a true life. But we believe no 
more than these is necessary in order that a man may find in 
Calvinism a system of moral, intellectual, and religious truth, 
which will meet and satisfy all the needs of human nature, 
trained amid the conflicting elements of the nineteenth 
century. Is this age an age of criticism—an age of much 
questioning on all sides—an age in which the ultimate 
problems of every subject are searched into? Then Calvinism; 
persuaded that it rests on eternal truth, is prepared to welcome 
the deepest and most searching investigation. Is this an age 
of science, in which the circle of the known is enlarging itself 
from day to day, and the domain of law and fixed succession 
of events is extending into spheres that once seemed to be 
capricious and the result of chance? Then Calvinism with joy 
welcomes the advance of science, for it believes itself to be 
the expression of the highest order, and the most supreme law. 
Is this an age also of passionate love of external nature—an 
age in which every leaf and blade of grass, every mountain 
and valley, everything in nature, is most passionately loved 
and studied with the utmost intensity? Calvinism is prepared 
to go hand in hand with these, for she reads that the heavens 
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declare the glory of God, and she has known Who it is that 
maketh the grass to grow upon the mountains. Calvinism has 
its message for every man. To the man of science, who 
delights to trace order and law throughout all the phenomena 
of the universe, it promises to disclose order and law, moving 
with unerring wisdom, and moulding with unfailing certainty 
all the events of time into a form pre-established from 
eternity. Calvinism promises to the keen passionate lover of 
beauty and purity, whose delight is in flowing forms and 
graceful outlines, and glory of light and shade, a revelation of 
the eternal Source of all glory, and all beauty, and all grace. 
While to the perplexed student of social science, bewildered 
amid the entanglement of sin and misery, the sufferings and 
woes of this mortal life, it promises a clue to guide him 
through every maze of doubt and unbelief, upwards to the 
heights whence the glory of the reign of truth and righteous- 
ness and holiness may be seen. 

So opposed is the foregoing description of Calvinism to that 
commonly current, that it may be read in many circles with a 
feeling of amazed indignation, or contemptuous disbelief. Is 
not Calvinism a narrow, intense, hide-bound theory of life 
and conduct? Has it not been powerful, simply because of 
its intense narrowness of view? Is it not charged with giving 
forth a representation of the Divine Being, inconsistent with 
the simplest notions of human goodness and justice? Does it 
not crush and paralyse every healthy movement of honest 
human joy, and drive all life into a hard dry beaten track of 
utter lovelessness and intense barrenness of beauty, and miser- 
able sameness of individual character? True, the modern 
representations of Calvinism would justify all these accusations. 
It is because these are most unjust that these pages are 
written. 

What then is Calvinism? On what is it founded? It 
professes to found itself on Revelation. It takes for granted 
that a Divine Revelation is possible, and has actually been 
communicated unto men. Its doctrines may be in harmony 
with the highest philosophy; but its basis is not in philosophy, 
but in Revelation. -Its fundamental propositions may be 
demonstrated by the widest induction of facts, according to 
the strictest methods of inductive science; but it must again 
be said, its authority does not depend on facts of human 
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experience, but on the truth of Scripture. It professes to 
offer ample evidence for the solution of every doubt, to meet 
and gratify every yearning and aspiration of the human heart; 
but ultimately the argument for its existence is not the 
satisfaction of human needs, but the higher ground of the 
authority of the Eternal. Calvinism rejoices in the testimony 
which creation affords to the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. It expatiates with extreme delight amid the events 
of history, as shewing the wise rule of the God of providence ; 
but neither creation nor providence give, except indirectly and 
incidentally, any knowledge of the facts and doctrines of 
redemption. All that concerns redemption, lying as it does 
in a sphere to which man has no natural way of access, belongs 
to the heavenly things revealed by the Son of Man. On the 
ground of Scripture, Calvinism takes its position, and with it, 
it stands or falls. All aids to the exposition of the Scripture 
documents must be welcomed. History, psychology, grammar, 
the conditions and circumstances of the time when the par- 
ticular revelation came, the laws of human belief, and the 
laws of speech, are all to be exhausted in the attempt to 
arrive at the knowledge of the contents of revelation. Nor is 
this all that is available. The Calvinist believes in the 
illumination of an ever-living Interpreter of Scripture. He 
believes, with an intense, ever-dependent faith, in the Spirit 
who guides into all truth. The Holy Ghost dwells in him 
who believes, and arouses in him the conditions of faith, and 
leads him into a truth which broadens and deepens and rises 
ever higher throughout time and eternity. A living Spirit 
coming into direct contact with living men, through words 
inspired by God, is the grand postulate of Calvinism. ‘ 
But if this be so, how does Calvinism stand in relation to a 
criticism of the Scripture documents themselves? If the re- 
sults of modern criticism be found true, must it not be admitted 
that there is an end of Calvinism as scriptural, though the 
facts of nature and history, so illustrative of the truth of 
Calvinism, xemain unchanged? It may be answered, that 
Calvinism stands to modern criticism in precisely the same 
position as other systems of life and doctrine professedly 
founded on Scripture. Take away the possibility of a revela- 
tion, and you take away all that was built on the foundation 
of a possible communication of the Divine will to men. Take 
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away by a detailed criticism the separate books, shew that 
they are not authentic, or trustworthy, that they involve 
insuperable difficulties, and you destroy not Calvinism alone, 
but all that can claim to be called Christian. Into this arena 
of controversy all descend on equal terms, and it becomes a 
conflict, in the issue of which all are equally concerned. Nor 
need Calvinism be less learned, less ‘diligent, less patient, or 
less tolerant of the doubts and difficulties of men who are 
seeking after God, than any other system of Christian 
doctrine. In truth, were the advocates of Calvinism wise, 
they would look on the criticism of the books of Scripture as 
one of their best and truest friends. It cannot but be an 
advantage to truth, that all facts should be honestly ascer- 
tained, and all that it is possible to discover regarding the 
externals of revelation should be accurately known. But for 
another reason, Calvinists are bound to be foremost and most 
laborious in this very important field. They are bound by 
their historical and theological position to recognise the worth 
of the human factor in any possible revelation. The revelation 
of God has come down to us conditioned by many circum- 
stances. It is conditioned by the fact that it is spoken in 
human speech by human lips, addressed to men in such a 
form as they are able to apprehend. The prophets spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; but then they were 
moved according to, and within the bounds of, the laws and 
constitution of human thought and life. And the result of 
inspiration issued forth, coloured by all that went to make up 
the personality of the inspired writers. Now, if the worth of 
the human element in inspiration be thus a fundamental 
element in Calvinism, with what gladness should it welcome 
any researches that tend to throw light on any or all of the 
circumstances which moulded the personality of the writers 
of Scripture. The social and political forces in the midst of 
which they lived and moved—the peculiar colour and ten- 
dencies of -their generation—the family life in the midst of 
which they passed their youth—the language in which they 
delivered their message—these and all other matters that help 
men to enter into, and thoughtfully to sympathise with, the 
life of the teachers sent from God, are to be made the subjects 
of patient investigation. Thus, in its eager desire to penetrate 
into the inner meaning of revelation, Calvinism must itself 
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become critical; and though its objects are somewhat different 
from those of many critics, and its means not the same as 
theirs, and its spirit opposed to theirs in many respects, it still, 
so far as their labours are purely critical, can afford to regard 
them as labourers in the same field. ; 

This profound conviction of the infinite worth of the human 
personality, and of the immense value of the characteristic 
differences between individual and individual, carries Cal- 
vinism triumphantly over difficulties, before which other 
systems must pause. The highest religious life is that which 
is the true outcome of the regenerated man. Like all life, it 
is manifold in its phases; and if a man is true to himself, his 
religious life must be something new in the history of Chris- 
tianity, just as every man in his natural life is something 
different from what has heretofore occurred in the history of 
the world. The Greeks naturally sought after wisdom, and in 
Christ they found Him in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. The Hebrews sought honour and 
glory in their Messiah, and in Christ they beheld the power 
and glory of the Eternal. Corresponding to that which they 
found in Christ, were those obstacles and difficulties which 
prevented them at first from resting in Him for salvation. 
The Jew saw dishonour in the cross, and the Greeks foolish- 
ness. In precisely the same way is the chasm which separates 
unbelief from faith to be bridged over in our time. To go 
patiently and lovingly with the doubter into the midst of all 
his difficulties, to travel with him-his mile along the way of 
unbelief, and to disclose to him that his difficulties are really 
founded on a misapprehension of the truth, must always be 
reckoned one of the most commonplace duties of the Calvinist. 
He is bound to it by the very essence of his creed. For the 
doubts and fears and yearnings which form the characteristic 
of the man who would believe if he could, and which are the 
true expression of his whole nature, indicate precisely those 
qualities of soul and mind and heart on which the Calvinist lays 
special stress. If the doubts be those which are forced on him 
by the structure of his soul, when his faith comes, it also will 
be no mere hearsay belief, but the forthgoing of all his energies 
in the direction of a true religious life, It might thus be 
shewn that the relation of Calvinism to doubt is that of a 
loving patient friend, who stretches hands of sympathy and 
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encouragement across the gulf, and helps in all possible ways 
to lead men upwards to the sure ground of faith in Christ. 
We pass from this preliminary question to those distinctive 
doctrines to which Calvinism has often been so unjustly 
limited. Here misrepresentation and ignorance have been 
specially busy. Distinctions laid down by every calvinistic 
writer from Augustine downwards—distinctions repeated in 
every symbolical book of any calvinistic church, are either 
unknown to, or ignored by those who accuse Calvinism of being 
subversive alike of human freedom and Divine goodness. If 
one wishes to disprove the truth of Calvinism, he is bound in 
all fairness to take its doctrines with the limitations and 
distinctions laid down in the works of its authoritative writers. 
When the questions of predestination and election and a 
vicarious sacrifice are discussed, it is not fair controversy to 
caricature these, and then to shew that the caricature is 
absurd. Take the doctrine of predestination, for instance, and 
trace its history downwards from the time of Calvin, through 
all the phases of controversy, and on both sides there will be 
found a tendency to present it in a hard skeleton form, 
divorced altogether from those qualifications and reservations 
with which it is stated in the works of Calvin. The stress of 
controversy has forced its advocates to carry its foundations 
deeper, and its results wider, than truth demands; while at the 
same time, its opponents have naturally fastened on those 
features which seemed ugliest and most revolting. For some 
doctrines of Calvinism may be stated in such a form that no 
Christian man can hold them. They may be raised into such 
prominence, and thrown into such a state of isolation from 
kindred truths, as to become untrue. That God hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass is unquestionably a tenet 
of Calvinism. But this doctrine is by no means a fatalistic 
one. Between the calvinistic doctrine of predestination, and 
the doctrine of a stern fate which moulds everything into an 
iron necessity, there is a decided contradiction. Fatalism 
disregards all conditions and circumstances and limitations. 
It looks on every sphere of existence as alike ruled by 
invariable necessity, and disposed by similar causes. In it 
there is no difference between the moral world, and the world 
of matter; and the actions of men are as fixed as the move- 
ments of a stone. Opposed to this in all respects is the great 
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calvinistic doctrine of predestination. The government of the 
world is a moral government. God foreknows and fore-ordains 
whatsoever comes to pass; but fore-ordination is one thing, as 
applied to the material universe, and another as applied to 
the actions of men. For as is so often stated in calvinistic 
books, in the old language of the schools, God “ ordereth all 
things to fall out according to the nature of second causes, 
either necessarily, freely, or contingently.” That is to say, in 
modern language, God has given to all His creation a certain 
fixed constitution, and in His government of His creatures 
He rules them according to the laws of their being. The 
material world He rules according to laws capable of being 
‘ reduced to mathematical formule, and expressed with unerring 
precision. The animate world of the lower animals He rules 
and governs according to the wider, freer, more personal being 
He has bestowed on them ; and when we enter into the higher 
world of intelligent responsible being, the mode of government 
changes ; reason, emotion, and will, have their place; the Divine 
Creator and Governor condescends to reason, expostulate, and 
persuade. God respects the constitution of every being He 
has made ; and every law of created existence is so far a limit 
which the Omnipotent has set on His mode of acting. The 
limitations of predestination are threefold :—1. That God is not 
the author of evil. 2. That the government of the world is a 
moral government. 3. That God acts according to the nature 
of second causes. These limitations. are all stated in a book 
easily accessible to every one; and it would be very desirable 
that many should read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
book to which we allude. They will find all these stated in 
the fifth chapter of the Westminster Confession. 

So understood, is not the doctrine of predestination merely 
an expansion to an infinite scale of some of the most common 
facts of human life? Man’s government over nature, and 
man’s prevision of phenomena, have widened and increased 
with the march of science. Nature’s-rudest agencies are bent 
and ordered at his pleasure; and the secret laws which guide 
her action are being disclosed year by year in greater pro- 
fusion. Man learns to know the laws of matter, and by that 
knowledge is able to control and turn to his own advantage 
the forces of the universe. Widen his knowledge, and you 
increase his power. Extend it until it grasps all the forces of 
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nature in one universal law, and you empower him to rule the 
material universe at his pleasure. Give to him a perfect 
knowledge of the instincts and habits and tendencies of the 
lower creation, let him understand thoroughly all the emotions 
of the brutes, and he can predict infallibly (nay more, may he 
not fore-ordain with unerring certainty ?) all their actions. In 
the government of men also the same principle holds good. 
Men are governed by those who understand them; and human 
nature being constant, he who knows men best may predict their 
actions, and mould their character. Each sphere of creation 
according to its own constitution—inanimate things according 
to their nature—all the grades of organised existence up to 
man, each according to the laws of its being—governed and 
ruled and guided to their pre-destined end: this is what we 
behold at this hour in the vast domain of man’s active energy. 
- Instead of human imperfect action, read the Divine energy. 
Instead of human ignorance and weakness, read the strength 
of Omnipotence, and the breadth of Divine wisdom, energising 
freely over all the works of God, and it will be seen how the 
old doctrine of Calvinism has anticipated the most advanced 
conclusions of modern science. Adequate knowledge and 
adequate power are really all that seem to be needed to 
anticipate and control those varied forces, the sum of which 
make up the material universe. Without violence to the 
nature of any of the substances of matter, they are turned 
every day to the uses of man. In harmony with the instincts 
of the lower animals, they are ruled, governed, and changed, 
according to his will. Nay, do we not see a whole nation bent, 
- moulded, swayed, persuaded to energetic action, by the supreme 
personality and power of some single individual? What is 
this but God’s highest creature, created in His image, working 
so far after the fashion of his Creator, and practically asserting 
the supremacy intended for him to exercise ? 

Very fruitful is this old doctrine of second causes, had we 
time to pursue it here. - Rightly understood, it sweeps away 
into utter nothingness all the popular objections against 
Calvinism. It obviates also the profounder objection brought 
against Calvinism by the scientific theologians of Lutheranism. 
It is objected that, if the calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
be true, then history is not real, but apparent; that it is im- 
proper, on calvinistic grounds, to speak of the history of the 
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kingdom of God; and we can only speak of the evolution of 
that kingdom. All is fixed, decided already. Existence, life, 
destiny—every individual man, with his distinctive lineaments 
of character and outward circumstances, have been already 
present before the eye of the Omniscient God, with a necessity 
as fixed and certain as the path in which the planets move. 
It might be asked in reply, What conception have the Luther- 
ans of Him, with Whom a thousand years are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years? Are the past events of history 
fixed and certain, and if so, why may not the future events of 
history be the objects of the Divine fore-knowledge? Does 
the fact, that some one has read this article, and knows that it 
is to be printed, interfere with the freedom of the writer? In 
truth, the old confusion between different spheres of existence 
reappears in the objection referred to above. As of the 
popular objection, so of the scientific it may be said that its 
force depends altogether on a transference of the conception 
of invariable law from the physical to the moral world. If 
the lutheran objection be true, it brings far greater and 
stronger charges against Calvinism than those involved in 
the doctrine of predestination. Not only is all history a mere 
evolution of phantasmal forms,—a carrying out of a phantom, 
dream-like struggle to issue in a phantom result,—but all 
the forces of secondary existence become unsubstantial, and 
creation itself is but a baseless vision, and men are but dreams 
within a dream. Neither evil nor good, right or wrong, has 
any existence as objective; and life is but a tale of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. If the Divine predestination can 
only be maintained at the expense of sacrificing the reality 
and freedom of created existence, it is needless to say that the 
doctrine must be let go. But if the calvinistic doctrine seems 
to militate against the reality of derived existence, and to 
reduce it to a mere seeming, the lutheran objection on the 
other hand, certainly tends to reduce the Divine energy to a 
semblance, or at all events gives forth such a representation 
of the Divine Being as makes Him dependent on the will 
of the creature, and His government a mere watching of the 
actions of the beings He has made. Though unable to 
construe to himself the two terms of this mighty problem, or 
to shew in’ thought how the Divine energy coexists with 
human activity, and absolute fore-ordination with freedom and 
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responsibility, the Calvinist holds that both are true, and will 
give up neither. The lines are, to use a mathematical phrase, 
asymptotical. If ever they do meet, they meet in a point 
beyond the range of intellectual vision. As facts of revelation, 
the two are placed side by side; and as facts, the Calvinist is 
content to hold them. 

So far as our statement of Calvinism has hitherto gone, it 
has been purposely put as it might have been held in a world 
in which evil was unknown. It is time now to look at the 
question in the light of another limitation. God is not the 
author of evil; yet He hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes 
to pass. Here emerges the great fact which sooner or later 
emerges in every system which professes to lay hold of the 
facts of life. Pain ranges through all animated existence; sin 
and suffering appear in every generation. How does the 
existence of evil consist with the doctrine of predestination ? 
We are not so presumptuous as to offer anything in the way 
of solution of this great mystery. The highest intellects have 
looked into and treated the question, and have left it as they 
found it. The answer of Calvinism is, that sin is due not to 
the Creator but to the creature. It is a result of the freedom 
given to men. By man’s free act, “sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin.” The keys of self-government were 
laid upon man’s shoulder; the guidance of his destinies were 
in his own hands; it was possible for him to give a free 
obedience, but possible also to disobey. Freedom as self- 
determination lies at the very root of the Caivinistic idea of 
humanity. At all events, as he was in the state of innocency 
he was free ; and if the power of self-determination is abridged 
in man as fallen, it is simply because he has permitted that 
power to pass out of his hands. Powerful to admit, he was 
powerless to expel evil. He swung open the gates of the 
soul, and the power of evil entered in; but to shut the gates 
and expel the enemy required a strength beyond humanity. 
He had given up his freedom, and the power of self-determina- 
tion was limited, and for some ends altogether extinguished. 
Yet responsibility attaches to man, not only for his sin, but 
also for that loss of the power of self-determination, which is 
one of the saddest results of sin. 

The problem of evil, as it presents itself in Calvinism, is 
mainly historical. Into the metaphysics of the question, it 
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does not profess to enter, nor does it pass beyond the bounds 
of revelation, to expatiate among the vague theories of possible 
worlds, wherein no evil could appear. An explanation of evil 
as it exists in history and in life, in the form of sin and 
suffering, lies ready to its hands, in the doctrine that man 
possessed the power of self-government, and by transgressing 
the bounds set him by his Creator, has incurred the penalty 
due to transgression. Simple as the explanation seems to be, 
yet it is that which in the long run obtains universal accept- 
ance. It is the solution to which the wearied mind returns, 
after all other outlets have been tried, and nothing found, save 
the iron barriers that keep the finite within the bounds of 
space and time. It is therefore with evil as actual historical 
fact, and with man as fallen and sinful, that Calvinism has to 
do. The whole human family as a unity had sinned; and the 
results of sin as separation from God, and as wrath working on 
the sinful, are sadly apparent in the whole human family. 
Sin in its twofold aspect, as dishonouring to God and 
destructive to man, holds a conspicuous place in the calvinistic 
system. No one is competent to criticise Calvinism who 
refuses to apprehend its doctrine of sin. No language is 
sufficiently strong to express the awfulness of the estimate of 
sin, and the deep writhing horror of it which fill the heart of 
a Calvinist. The dishonour done to God, the rebellion against 
the Most High, the refusal to love and obey, the exceeding 
unloveliness and dark pollution of sin, must truly be appre- 
hended, before one can fairly understand the scheme as a whole. 
And the foulness, unloveliness, and disorderliness of sin are on 
this view chargeable to man, and to man alone. For sin is no 
mere defect ; not the rubbish accumulating in the long process 
of a larger plan; not the necessary accompaniment of a free 
spontaneous life; it is positive rebellion, impurity, and 
«disorder, offensive to the purity of God, and destructive to the 
life of man. According to the highest conception of the 
character of God, He must war with sin and disorder, and 
regard it with that energy of His moral being, the active form 
of which is denominated wrath. A burning indignation against 
sin, yet.an infinite pity for the sinner who has rendered him- 
self the servant of sin, inflexible justice, and a love passing 
understanding, seem to the Calvinist to be the outstanding 
features in his idea of God. 
VOL, XXIII.—NO. LXXXVIL D 
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Now, the estimate of sin which says that every sin “deserveth 
God’s wrath and curse in this life and that which is to come,” 
gives rise to the thought of an adequate atonement. Let your 
idea of sin be less vivid, and less full of horror than the idea 
described above, and your idea of an atonement will necessarily 
be less strong and peremptory. Make man to be the victim 
of circumstances, and denude him of his freedom and responsi- 
bility—let sin be his misfortune, not his fault—let evil be a 
necessary accompaniment of the development of life—and you 
may get rid of the necessity of an atonement altogether. But 
it is not a little curious that those who evacuate the thought 
of sin of almost all its contents, and who deny that it has 
tainted and depraved man’s whole being, should also be those 
who shrink from attaching responsibility to man for his sin 
and impurity; while those who look on sin in all its ethical 
relations and see its deep enormity and eternal results, should 
also lay stress on the fact that man is responsible for all his 
actions. But those who deny a vicarious sacrifice, and who 
consequently affirm that penitence only is needed in order to 
procure the Divine pardon, are driven by the logical necessity 
of their position to diminish both the idea of human sin, and 
that of Divine holiness and justice. This is apparent even in a 
book so thoughtful and wise, so high-toned and spiritual,—a 
book which touches on so many sides the deeper chords of 
modern spiritual life, as Mr Hutton’s Theological Essays. 
With all the vigour of his strong arm, and with all the force of 
his passionate soul, he hurls at Calvinism the derisive epithet 
of the “ Hard Church.” We must express our high apprecia- 
tion of the worth of Mr Hutton’s Essays, and in relation to the 
present question desire to say, would that he knew Calvinism 
better! For in Calvinism true and proper all his positive 
teaching is taken up and harmonised with all the wider truths 
he has forgotten to touch. His essays are like simple melodies, 
sweet and musical, but incomplete, of which the worth is not 
fully recognised until they are taken up in the sweep of a 
grander symphony. Sin and guilt with him take the form of 
doubt and baffled search after truth. The heart of man in 
his pages is not full of wickedness; and he seemingly has 
no conception of a possible delighting in evil. This is one 
grave defect in his Essays. The redemption he preaches is a 
redemption for the literary class of people, struggling with 
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the doubts arising from modern criticism, and perplexed amid 
the entanglements of modern scepticism. He speaks mainly 
to educated humanity, to those who are feeling after God, and 
striving to find Him revealing Himself through all the com- 
plexities of the present time. To use theological language, 
the Christ is to him the Prophet and the King, and not by 
any means the Priest. Christ, the revealer of the Father, in 
love, wisdom, pity, and power, is still the burden of every 
essay ; but he seldom speaks of the eternal justice of God, and 
never of a vengeance due to sin. He dwells at great length, 
and with happy power, on the incarnation of Christ; but the 
incarnation and life have in his works more significance than 
the death of the Redeemer. Mr Hutton illustrates what we 
stated above as a common law of our nature, that corresponding 
to the form our difficulties and doubts assume ere we can 
believe in Christianity, will be the form which Christianity 
itself assumes when doubt has turned to faith. From his 
Essay on the Incarnation, we should infer that the incarnation 
had been to Mr Hutton the great stumbling-block in the way 
of his accepting Christianity as the absolutely true religion. 
Hence the strong emphasis which he lays on it now. But we 
humbly suggest to Mr Hutton, is there any necessity on his 
theory why Christ should die a cursed and shameful death ? 
Is there any necessity why He should be made a curse for us? 
If all that is needed to “render a true penitence possible” be 
“to emancipate us from the despair of human weakness 
through the revelation of a Divine power in whose might we 
may trample on sin and death,” might not the “revelation of 
a Divine power” be conceivably made at less cost to Him 
who came to reveal the Father? We do not lay less stress 
than Mr Hutton does on the incarnation, or on the revelation 
of Divine power and human weakness united in Christ, nor do 
we attach less value to true penitence; but ‘we conceive it 
quite impossible to give any account of the protracted suffer- 
ings and dying agony of the Lord Jesus, which leaves out of 
view the truth that He suffered in the room and stead of 
sinners. The doctrine of the incarnation shines in all its 
lustre only when viewed from the standpoint of the cross. 
And his vigorous denunciation of the “Hard Church,” will, 
we fear, serve ultimately to forge a weapon against his 
previous argument on behalf of the truth of the incarnation. 
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We have no wish to enter upon any question of exegesis here ; 
but we ask Mr Hutton to look at the doctrine of Vicarious 
Sacrifice in the light of the social unity of humanity. “Theo- 
logically,” as the late Professor Duncan so uniquely said, 
“there are only two men, the first and the second Adam.”' 
All men stand either in Adam or in Christ ; and the ultimate 
question regarding every man is, Has he continued to stand in 
Adam, or has he, in time, come to stand in Christ? The 
doctrine of Calvinism is, that redeemed humanity suffered 
with Christ on the cross, lay with Him in the grave, with 
Him rose, and with Him dwells at the right hand of God. 
There is a vital, organic union between Him and them, and 
the community of a common interest obtains between the 
Redeemer and His people. It is from an utter disregard of 
this vital oneness between Christ and the redeemed that 
Mr Hutton’s indignant declamation derives all its force. 

But Mr Hutton is not only angry with the idea of substitu- 
tion, because of its hardness, but he charges it with causing 
utter artificiality in spiritual life. He falls foul here of the 
late Dr Candlish ; and as the whole passage sums up in an 
emphatic way the most of the objections against Calvinism as 
in actual life, we quote it at length. Dr Candlish had spoken 
of a sinner as willing to acquiesce in the arrangement, 7.¢., 


willing that his guilt should be laid on Jesus. Then 
Mr Hutton: 


“Willing to acquiesce in the arrangement.’ If ever there were a 
hollow ring about theological doctrine, if ever there were an empty 
husk from which the kernel had dropped, it is such a formula as this. 
From the opinion—I will not call it a faith—that rigorous spiritual 
justice concerns the external act of punishment, irrespectively of the 
recipient ; from the doctrine which professes to excuse men, once for all, 
from all the requisitions of theDivine law on grounds wholly disconnected 
with their own spiritual life, has come all that unreal and external con- 
ception of duty and of sin; that chronic suspiciousness of nature without 
open war with it ; that askance glance at the joys of life without either 
hearty acceptance or manly resignation ; that way of living half to the 
carnal, and half to the spiritual man, which combines the perils of ascetic 
and of epicurean practice ; that official life with the Redeemer, and 
actual life with the world—which naturally flows from a theory of purely 
artificial righteousness, and from gratitude to God that we are permitted 
to produce a proxy in the most personal relations of spiritual life, in 





1 We quote from memory. 
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short, that He is pleased to admit a double dramatic fiction as the 
ground of a reconciliation with Himself.” ! 

Truly the hardness of the “Hard Church” seems to be con- 
tagious. It is not a little strange that a man of Mr Hutton’s 
culture and breadth of sympathy—a man who, more than any 
other, sets himself to find the soul of good in things evil—a 
man who can write with so true an appreciation of the 
“moral significance of Atheism,” and express so happily the 
yearning which gives strength to “popular Pantheism,” should 
grow so fierce, so hard, and so unsympathetic, when he touches 
a faith, passionately and devoutly held by many millions 
living at this hour. Does he not lay himself open to the 
charge of hardness and want of sympathy which he brings so 
powerfully against others? The passage quoted misstates the 
question so curiously, that we may well give to it a more 
detailed examination. 

If a distinction be admitted between nature and grace, a 
charge of artificiality may plausibly be made against any 
system admitting such a distinction, at one point or other. 
If grace be something different from nature, and the spiritual 
life of man be not a mere development of natural life, and 
life in Christ be life on another plane than a life out of 
Christ, some mode of transference from natural life to 
spiritual must be recognised as common to all theories on the 
matter. Such a transference is provided in Mr Hutton’s 
Essays, through utter and profound penitence in the human 
heart, and through a free pardon from God.? So far as it 
goes, the statement may be accepted as just and true. How 
does he account for the altered relation between God and 
man? By the “revelation of a triumphant power, close to, 
and even participating in, our sense of human helplessness.” 
Ah, the old neglect of one of the essential elements of the 
question, the old way of translating sin into a sense of 
human helplessness! We are utterly unable to find room 
in this system for any distinction between nature and grace, 
or any provision for man’s natural instinct of supreme justice, 
or any relief for a sin-laden conscience. On the other hand, 
observe. how Calvinism provides for all the elements of the 
case. We have in it the revelation of a triumphant power 
participating in our sense of human helplessness. The eternal 


1 “Hutton’s Essays,” vol. i. pp. 422-3. % «¢ Essays,” vol. i. p. 372. 
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Son subjected Himself to the conditions of created existence ; 
and He by whose power all things are made became a human 
child, and grew up to manhood, subject to all the laws of pure 
human growth and development. ll the privations of 
poverty-stricken life, and all the sinless infirmities of man’s 
lot, belonged to Him. Almighty power, blended with human 
weakness and strength held in reserve, were manifested all 
through His life. At this point Mr Hutton stops short in his 
account of the mission of the Mediator ; but while holding 
all this very passionately, Calvinism goes on to a wider 
statement. Christ participated in our sense of human help- 
lessness ; but on Him, the only healthy member of the human 
race, were gathered all the sin and guilt and misery of the 
whole family. He lay under the accumulated woe of the 
whole world ; and as the social head of the whole family in 
heaven and on earth who are named by His name, He bore 
their sins and carried their sorrows. In His sufferings and 
death He was vindicating the justice of God, and revealing 
the great law of the social unity of mankind ; and the charge 
of artificiality drops out as soon as the great thought that 
Christ suffered representatively, as the Head of the Church, is 
fully grasped. One side of the “double dramatic fiction ” 
grows intensely real. But this is “an opinion that rigorous 
spiritual justice concerns the external act of punishment, 
irrespective of the recipient.” Nay, the substitution of 
Christ for man would be open to that charge, if He stood 
altogether unconnected with the human family, or had no 
more vital relation to them than the lambs and goats of the 
old economy had. The recipient of the punishment was the 
whole world, who laid their sins on the Lamb of God; and the 
stroke of justice fell on Him, as having in Himself all the 
persons and families of redeemed humanity. But the suffer- 
ings were the individual sufferings of a single person, and 
therefore no person other than the man Christ Jesus can 
realise them as His own, and therefore they are irrespective 
of the recipient ; is once more the argument of Mr Hutton, in 
a formulated shape. He charges the doctrine of Substitution 
with professing “to excuse men once for all from all the 
requisitions of Divine law, on grounds wholly disconnected 
with their own spiritual life ;” and further describes it as the 
mere “ production of a proxy, in the most personal relations of 
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spiritual life.” The doctrine of the organic unity of Christ and 
His people sets aside altogether the charge of artificiality 
brought against justification by faith, on its divine side. Is it 
fairly open to the charge of artificiality on its human side ? 
It is rather sad work to have to state over again the old 
Reformation doctrine of Justification. How does man become 
a member of Christ? By one supreme act of living personal 
faith in a living Christ, a sinner becomes united to Christ. 
Calvinism teaches that by the power of a supernatural Agent, 
the soul of man is led through a course of purifying experience 
till it reaches the turning point at which its unwillingness 
breaks down, and it freely, joyously enters into the new 
relation of peace with God and love to Him, rendered possible 
by the Lord Jesus, and actual by the Holy Ghost. “ Wholly 
disconnected with their spiritual life,” precisely as the actual 
life of the growing oak is “wholly disconnected with” the 
potential life that lay slumbering in the acorn. It is only 
when, by a living faith, a man becomes united to Christ, that 
spiritual life can properly be said to begin. Grace, working in 
the heart and on the will of man, grows so powerful, that a 
historical time arises when the whole energies of a man are 
roused to an act of living trust, and then, but not till then, 
there is a new creature added to God’s new creation. The 
union to Christ, virtually existent before all time, realises 
itself as an historical] fact, in the consciousness of a man so 
united, and also as a fact well-dated in the providential 
government of the world. Even on the shewing of Mr 
Hutton, there is a time when penitence enters the heart, and 
a living trust in Christ arises and becomes the only pure 
fountain of action. And of course it follows, on the same 
ground, that there was a time when the heart was impenitent, 
and pure action and holiness unstained by human pride and 
unparalysed by human weakness, was impossible. To bridge 
the wide gulf between these two eras, there must be the 
interposition of a higher power, and the revelation of a better 
hope. To the Calvinist, the higher power is the Holy Spirit, 
working in some inscrutable way faith in man, giving new 
energy to his will, thereby uniting him to Christ by a living 
personal trust in a living personal Redeemer. Too much 
stress cannot be laid on the ethical relations of the atonement 
on its divine side, as antecedent to time; and, on its human 
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side, as realising itself to men, and as becoming in history a 
fact of human experience. But the ethical relations them- 
selves have a formal aspect, and logically and necessarily lead 
to a formal statement of their ultimate grounds. While the 
doctrine against which Mr Hutton contends lays as much 
stress, nay, more stress than he does, on union to Christ by 
faith, as a fact in human experience, and also on human 
growth and development in spiritual life, it insists very 
strongly on the truth that the relation of the Divine Being to 
sin and disorder is a relation so full of hatred and aversion, 
that He should cease to be the pure holy being we believe 
Him to be, were He not to vindicate His own law against all 
who have disobeyed it. Any theory of the atonement that 
neglects its judicial side, will find itself unconsciously, but by 
necessity, engaged in lowering the idea of moral law and of 
the Divine purity, and also engaged in the sad work of 
evacuating the conception of sin of all its ethical contents. 
Without taking into account the judicial aspect of the 
atonement, its ethical relations cannot receive an adequate 
exposition ; and without deepening in the human heart and 
conscience a sense of sin, as guilt and also as helplessness, the 
value of the Redeemer’s work, as of One who wrought deliver- 
ance for man, and gives to man help and power, cannot be 
rightly estimated. In his zeal on behalf of the moral power of 
the atonement, Mr Hutton altogether loses sight of the other 
element essential to its true conception, and in his haste, he 
charges those who hold what he holds, in logical completeness 
with a wider view of truth, with holding the atonement to be 
merely legal, technical, and judicial. It is surely unnecessary 
for us to repudiate that definition of faith which makes it “a 
confidence, in the terms of a technical agreement, in which 
Christ and man are the contracting parties.” Our faith is a 
confidence, not in an agreement, but in a Person. There is 
unquestionably an agreement between Christ and His people ; 
but the agreement arises out of, and is a statement of, a 
union already accomplished, and is not itself the ground of 
that union. The central point of Calvinism is the Mediator 
—all its doctrines arise out of and terminate in Him, and 
are, in fact, but the expression of the relations in which He 
stands as Mediator to God and man. 

It is a matter of some amazement to us, how the Broad 
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Church continue to hold so much of positive Christian truth 
as they do hold. They seem never to feel the Jack of logical 
completeness, the want of consistency, and the undeveloped 
contradictions which are apparent to others in their teaching. 
With all their cry about science, there is an utter want of 
science in their method, and an utter want of coherence in their 
results. They are English in their theology, and it bears the 
mark of hasty thought, driven to fast conclusions by the force 
of urgent practical need. Each question is looked at as it 
arises, not in the light of general principles, but merely in 
itself; and a solution is arrived at, sufficient for the time. 
The number of settled questions grows upon their hands; but 
it never seems to strike them, that it is necessary to co-ordinate 
their ideas, and by the power of definite first principles to give 
form, unity, and consistency to their doctrines. Modern English 
Theology is too much like English law, a system marvellous in 
its dogmatism, in its defects, and in its inconsistencies. Surely, 
in theology at least, it is time to give up this mere hand-to- 
mouth method, and conduct their inquiries and arrive at their 
conclusions on other grounds than the impulse of the moment, 
aud for higher reasons than the predilections of accidental 
caprice. Surely there is such a thing as theological method, 
and may be such a thing as theological certainty. 

We come to the results which, according to Mr Hutton, are 
fairly chargeable to this theory. The first is the “chronic 
suspiciousness of nature without open war with it ;” then that 
“askance glance at the joys of life, without either hearty ac- 
ceptance, or manly resignation of them ”—that way of “living 
half to the carnal and half to the spiritual man,” &. We 
cannot sufficiently admire, nor prove grateful enough to Mr 
Hutton, for the happy way in which he has seized and/{crys- 
tallized for us the vague objections which were floating up 
and down the great sea of modern literature. He has con- 
densed into three or four sentences the gist of Mr Buckle’s 
second volume, referring particularly to the history of civiliza- 
tion in Scotland. And he has exhausted the whole stock-in- 
trade of many a poor litterateur. Having got these so-called 
natural. fruits of Calvinism, let us look at them, to see if they 
can veritably claim to belong to us. “A chronic suspiciousness 
of nature without open war with it.” Now, if nature in this 
sentence mean the external universe, we must most courteously 
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refuse to admit the truth of the accusation. It would not be 
fair to deny that there is good historical ground for the charge 
brought against what must be admitted to be an essential 
feature of Calvinism. But even then, only one member of the 
sentence holds true. The Puritans of England and the 
Calvinists of Scotland, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, were not suspicious of nature, but they did declare 
open war with it. They heaped epithets upon it, which we 
shall not transcribe at present. They regarded it as something 
not only unlovely, but dangerous; or if to their untaught eyes 
loveliness and beauty did occasionally appear, it was only all the 
more dangerous. But in feeling and acting thus, they simply 
shared the spirit that had possession of the age, in which all 
shared alike. Nor was this open war with nature a necessary 
result of their system. The simple love of nature, as shewn 
in the life and poetry of Wordsworth and others, which is 
becoming more and more general in modern times, existed in 
no heart in those ages. A thousand things which we see and 
delight in were to our ancestors either invisible or an object 
of horror and aversion. The old Hebrew way of looking upon 
nature as a display of Divine glory or a manifestation of 
Divine wrath, had died out, and the modern feeling had not 
yet arisen. If on historical grounds it is attempted to make 
out this charge, we submit that it would be as reasonable to 
charge calvinistic theology with fostering or bringing forth the 
belief in witchcraft, and all the horrors connected therewith. 
If on grounds of reason, then it may be well to shew that 
chronic suspiciousness of nature is not a necessary result of 
Calvinism. A practical proof would be to point to the written 
works of living Calvinists, in which a love of nature, passionate 
and pure as that which filled the heart of Wordsworth, glad and 
buoyant as that of Ruskin in his early works, is united to an 
intense faith in all the leading features of calvinistic theology. 
We might point to books published within the last few years, 
which manifest on every page a glad sympathy and honest 
delight in all the forms of external nature, and at the same 
time find in the processes and results of nature, illustrations 
and adumbrations of the truths of which we have already 
spoken. But we prefer another mode of argument. 

We go back to Scripture, on which alone the doctrines of 
Calvinism are founded. We ask, what reference is made in 
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Revelation to the external world, not of men, but of nature? 
Is there not in historical narrative, in rhythmic song, in sublime 
prophecy, a constant reference to the external world, as reveal- 
ing to men the power, wisdom, and goodness of God? Out of 
Scripture a quiet hand points ever at the glory of creation, 
and calls on man to behold everywhere traces of Divine 
wisdom, goodness, and love. The light is the garment of the 
Eternal. The darkness is His secret place. Dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies are His pavilion. The thunder is 
His voice. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night revealeth knowledge. The year is crowned with His 
goodness. The little hills rejoice on every side. The moun- 
tains and the hills break forth into singing, and all the trees 
of the field do clap their hands. Whoso wishes to see and 
understand the true relation of men to nature, should read and 
ponder the 104th Psalm, in which the writer expatiates freely 
and joyously over all the kingdoms of creation—a poem, let us 
say, unsurpassed for lyric grace, beauty, and fire, by any 
composition in the world’s history. Where in so short a space 
shall we find a wealth of description so lavish, a felicity of 
diction so marvellous, a range so extended, and a power so free 
from all strain, as in this marvellous poem? From the foun- 
dations of the earth, the rocky skeleton, upwards, through the 
movements of the rain clouds above and the river courses 
below, the growing of grass upon the fields, the clothing of 
the naked earth with the glory of flowers and the foliage of 
trees, the peopling of the solitude with innumerable races of 
living things, from the smallest to the greatest, the sea with 
its wealth of teeming life, and lastly, man described in one 
short sentence, “ Man goeth forth to his work and his labour 
until the evening”—these all are clearly and beautifully 
alluded to in this short psalm. Nor is this singular in the 
books of the Bible. They are so full of allusion to natural 
sights and sounds, that were a man to have his thoughts full 
of these allusions, no object he sees, no sound he hears, but 
brings back to his memory some scriptural description, scene, 
or story. 

But further, not only does Scripture continually dwell on 
creation, as illustrating the glory of the Creator; natural 
objects are linked by bonds of inseparable association with the 
leading facts of redemption. The voice of Him who spake as 
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never man spake, once said, “Consider the lilies of the field. 
. .. Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. Behold the fowls of the air,"—and by so speaking 
referred all men to the visible creation, as a continued mani- 
festation of the Divine glory. Has not earth grown sacred 
to every Christian man from the fact that the Son of man once 
dwelt thereon? Should not every hill and mountain recall to 
mind the hills of Galilee, on whose slopes the Redeemer 
walked so often, and specially that transfiguration mount, 
where, underneath the overshadowing cloud, the native glory 
of Christ flashed upon the eyes of the amazed disciples? Has 
not the sound of rushing winds and the vision of troubled 
waters received a new significance ever since, in the midnight 
hour, He walked upon the stormy waves, and commanded the 
troubled elements to sink into repose? Who can lie on 
the green grass without thinking of those thousands, wearied 
with their three days’ sojourn in the wilderness, who were 
refreshed and strengthened by His love and care? And if any 
Christian man should still hesitate to yield himself trustfully 
and lovingly to the influences that come to him through 
external nature, let him bethink himself of the scenes and 
descriptions which John saw in apocalyptic vision; of the 
crystal and stable sea on which the glorified walk ; and of the 
New Jerusalem, with gates of pearl and streets of gold; and 
let him say whether that which shall heighten the joys of 
immortality can be unlawful or dangerous in this present 
state. So far then is it from being true that Calvinism breeds 
chronic suspiciousness of nature—that a Calvinist, of all men, is 
bound on his own principles, lovingly and sympathetically, to 
study and search into nature in all her varying moods. To 
him every law of nature is a fixed thought of God; every 
beautiful and glorious scene the waving of His garments; 
every sublime and awful prospect but a revelation of His 
name and nature. But this is to view nature as having no 
self-existence, no radiance, no glory in herself, nothing but a 
divine language in which divine thoughts are written down. 
In reply, we ask, is it possible for any one to rejoice in nature 
without consciously or unconsciously postulating a personality 
either beyond her or within her? The assurance of immor- 
tality has rendered it for ever impossible for a human heart to 
rest finally in a simple love of nature. A pensive sadness 
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lingers through all our joy; and a consciousness of decay rises 
to interrupt the trustful feelings with which we resign our- 
selves to her influence. Learn to look on her as penetrated 
through and through with the Divine presence, as revealing 
in every nook and corner One unseen but ever near, and we 
grow to trust nature more deeply; for though the outward 
vesture of the eternal thought may vanish away, the thought 
once mastered remains an eternal possession of the soul. It 
seems possible to give such an interpretation to all the higher 
poetry of Wordsworth, as will render it consistent with the 
view of nature, characterised lately as the Hebrew. At all 
events, whether nature was to Wordsworth a personified 
ideal, or a revelation of a greater personality beyond, and 
manifesting itself through nature, it is open to us to read with 
joy the old meaning into the following passage : 


“T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,— 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Let us look next at the second result which, according to 
Mr Hutton, fairly and naturally flows from Calvinism: “That 
askance glance at the joys of life without either hearty 
acceptance or manly resignation of them.” The joys of life 
is a wide and vague expression, and is open to the objection 
that it binds into one indiscriminate whole all joys whatsoever. 
There are joys which arise and terminate within man’s animal 
nature, as there are joys which can only be felt by a man of 
culture and of refinement. There is the feverish joy of the 
banqueting-hall, and the demoralising gladness of the giv- 
palace ; there is the rapturous ecstacy of a Swinburnian hero, 
in scenes which cannot be more plainly alluded to here; 
there is: the gloating rapture of the miser, and the reckless 
glee of those who have lost all self-respect,—surely to none 
of these has Mr Hutton alluded in the above extract. For 
to Mr Hutton, as to us, human culture and true human 
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development must be a culture within a certain range, and 
a development along a certain line. The struggle towards the 
attainment of true knowledge is a struggle, on the other hand, 
agaiust the power of ignorance ; and the culture of the higher 
powers and energies of the soul can only be obtained at the cost 
of repression to many tendencies of our nature. Every man 
must draw the line somewhere between joys which are in 
themselves undesirable and which in their results sear and 
scorch all that is praiseworthy in man’s nature, and those 
other joys which refresh and strengthen and energise all the 
higher powers and sweeten the forthgoings of human activity. 


“Man, if he but live within the light 
Of high endeavour, daily spreads abroad 
His being, armed with strength which cannot fail.” 


The “light of high endeavour” can only shine on those who 
are earnestly striving after further knowledge, and who are 
struggling forward, in a stern battle with evil and ignorance 
and selfishness, towards the perfect symmetry of complete 
humanity. One of the most thoughtful writers of the present 
time, at the conclusion of one of her greatest works, thus sums 
up its teaching : 


“We can only have the highest happiness, such as goes along with 
being a great man, by having wide thoughts and much feeling for the 
rest of the world as well as for ourselves; and this sort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it, that we can only tell it from pain by 


its being what we would choose before everything else, because our souls 
see it is good.” 


The accusation brought against our doctrine can only be 
made good, we see, by raising all human joys to the same 
level, for as soon as a distinction is drawn between joys, the 
same “askance” glance may be seen to arise. It can be 
brought as strongly against the theory of the last quotation 
as against the theory of Calvinism; nay, it may be brought 
much more strongly to bear upon Mr Hutton’s own theory 
than upon either. Is he not, in all his essays, casting an 
askance glance at various forms of life and thought, and doing 
his utmost to extinguish them as neither good in themselves 
nor desirable for men? If he makes any distinction between 
joy and joy, at once his charge falls to the ground ; and there 
can be no surer ground of discrimination between healthy and 
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unhealthy joy, than the old calvinistic distinction bétween 
sinful joys and those which are innocent. Calvinism has no 
controversy with human joys as such, nor does it cast an 
askance glance and a longing eye on human pleasure. It 
simply asks, whether there be in the enjoyment of these any- 
thing sinful or inconsistent with the new relation in which 
man is placed to God and man; and if the gratification of any 
feeling be seen to be sinful in itself, or ruinous to higher and 
better states of soul and heart, then manfully to resign these 
is the clear command of Calvinism. Opposed in all respects is 
Calvinism to the modern theory of culture. Sin can never be 
culture—can never issue in a harmonious development of 
man’s many-sided nature. The radical mistake of the modern 
theory is, that it assumes man to stand related to all things, 
good or evil, sinful or holy, in precisely the same way, and 
takes for granted that every human experience must issue in 
a nobler, wider, higher life. Now, Calvinism holds that sin in 
all its forms has not a formative, but a deformative, influence 
on human life, and that “sweetness and light” can only truly 
come when it actually grows out of a life resting on the stable 
foundation of allegiance to the everlasting laws of true thinking 
and right living. It takes hold with a firm loving grasp of all 
the joys that spring out of true life, and issue in a widening 
of all the possibilities of existence ; for it holds that a healthy 
joy broadens the horizon, and cherishes a grace and a calmness, 
a peace and a love, which form the crown of humanity. But 
the unhealthy joy, which feeds on ashes and thrives on corrup- 
tion, which seals the higher powers in unending slumber, 
which springs from decay and ends in death, call this joy by 
any name you please, dignify it by the name of culture, 
ennoble it by all the grace of art and all the charm of poetry, 
against it in all its forms Calvinism swears an eternal enmity, 
and shall wage with it an everlasting war. Calvinism looks 
askance, not on the joys of life, but on the joys of death. Her 
aim is always to hallow every common duty, and to introduce 
the joyous sacredness of man’s highest and purest motives into 
every relation of life. In Calvinism there is no fixed line of 
demarcation between things sacred and things secular; no 
high sacredness attached to places, times, or ceremonies, 
which, by consequence, renders all other places, times, and 
circumstances, not sacred; but every department of human 
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activity, and every sphere of human thought and work, is held 
sacred and honourable. The claims on man which Calvinism 
puts forth are by no means humble or modest. It insists on 
accompanying the author to his desk, the statesman to his 
place in the senate, the merchant to his office; it will 
accompany men to the farm, to the workshop, and the mine ; 
and it demands that men carry with them a sense of the 
sacredness of all true work, and that all true work, however 
common and trivial, should be a tribute of praise to God. 
What can we say more but simply add the sacred words, 
“Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God?” 

Short work may be made of the other two results which, 
according to Mr Hutton, naturally flow from a theory of im- 
puted righteousness. These two are truly one. They amount 
to a charge of double-mindedness as a necessary result of 
Calvinism. We have been accustomed to consider and to 
mourn over this tendency to mere officialism as a weakness to 
which all men are equally liable. It certainly is a tendency 
from which no man has been altogether free. For the last 
quarter of a century, without any reference to any particular 
ism, Mr Carlyle has been hurling the charge of artificiality 
against mankind in general, and has been preaching with all 
his power the gospel of simple earnestness and awful sincerity. 
Ere Calvinism was heard of—nay, ere Christianity itself was 
known—poets and moralists waxed eloquent in denunciation 
of the inconsistency between profession and practice. But 
this tendency that seems to be a constant feature of human 
life, is to be brought out anew and made to do service against 
Calvinism, as if it were a new evil inflicted by a monstrous 
system on a much-suffering world. Is it not recognised as a 
truism by all thoughtful writers of history, that there is a 
tendency in every religious system to resolve itself into a 
mere tradition in which the husk is sacredly preserved, while 
the living faith once enshrined therein drops out and is 
forgotten? The faith of one generation is very apt to become 
the mere formula of the next. And every new generation 
must translate for itself the everlasting truths of revelation 
into its own fitting forms of speech and action. Vital truth 
for any man is that which corresponds to the deepest needs of 
his nature, and which he can grasp with all the power of his 
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intellect, and apprehend with all the faith of his spiritual 
being. Yet correspondence to his needs and his own power of 
faith cannot be for any man the true measure of truth and 
righteousness. At this point emerges all the narrowness of 
the self-styled broad school of theology. The truth which 
they have found living, and the relation in which truth was 
manifested to them, become for them truth for all, and the 
only relation in which it may be apprehended by men. On 
their own principles, ere they can denounce any system, it 
must be shewn by them as not livingly apprehended by any 
living man—as not truly that by which his faith is informed 
and his life guided. For what feeds and cherishes true 
spiritual life in any human soul, must have in it some truth 
and some power, however great may be the error and supersti- 
tion therewith connected. And Mr Hutton is false to his own 
principles when he treats this matter as he has done. If ever 
the teaching of Mr Hutton should become traditional, and be 
extensively held by any number of people, it will be singular 
indeed if his teaching alone should escape the fate of all 
religious teaching. The phrases he writes with such passionate 
conviction will come forth with a hollow ring from the lips of 
those who have never made them their own. Already there 
are signs of hollowness and decay in the writings of the 
disciples of his theological master, Mr Maurice; and the further 
these convictions of Mr Maurice were from the creed of 
evangelical Christendom, the more hollow they sound on other 
lips than his. Hollowness and insincerity may accompany any 
form of creed whatsoever ; and the greater the number of those 
who profess a creed, the greater will be the number of those 
who say one thing and think another, and who make a pro- 
fession of belief without a corresponding adequate conviction. 
An old Hebrew psalmist, in an inspired moment, once wrote 
these words, as his deepest wish and most earnest prayer: 
“Unite my heart to fear Thy name.” The Master, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, with solemn reiteration, called on men 
to be earnest and sincere, and warned them against leading a 
double life. A servant of Christ also wrote that “a double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways;” and in many other 
places of Holy Writ, men are warned against the tendency 
to face both ways, against striving to serve God and mammon, 
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as a practice into which they were constantly liable to fall. 
We accordingly offer to Mr Hutton the following dilemma: 
“If the tendency to an official life with the Redeemer and 
actual life with the world” be a result due to Calvinism, and 
to Calvinism only, then Calvinism must have been the creed 
of all those writings of Scripture, wherein prayers for sincerity 
and warnings against officialism are recorded, in which case 
the opinion that Calvinism alone is truly scriptural must be 
held proven. If the same tendency be a constant feature of 
human nature, and equally attaching itself to every form of 
belief, then as a specific charge against Calvinism it must fall 
to the ground. 

But enough of this. Yet we cannot take leave of Mr Hutton 
without expressing our thankfulness to him for the contribu- 
tion he has made to modern theological literature, and also fur 
the attempt he has made to bridge the gulf—alas ! too wide — 
that separates theology from literature. Time was when all 
literature was theological ; now theology is a thing apart, and 
too few are they who give any thought or time to its develop- 
ment. 

We had hoped to be able to place other doctrines distinc- 
tively calvinistic alongside of the prevailing tendencies of 
modern literature and life, We have. assumed throughout, on 
the part of our readers, a knowledge of the distinctive features 
of our system, which we are afraid is not possessed by many 
alluded to here. It is impossible within our limits not to 
make such an assumption. But should any one wish to see 
the latest results of calvinistic thought, by one whom all 
Calvinists regard as their representative theologian and greatest 
thinker, we refer them to the great work of Dr Hodge, of 
America. In his “Systematic Theology,” will be found the 
whole system of calvinistic theology, placed in relation to all 
the results of modern science, philosophy, and literature ; there 
will be found adequate knowledge of all that has been accom- 
plished by modern thought, combined with a firm conviction 
that Calvinism is the true theology. Since the publication of 
Dr Hodge’s work, the charge of ignorance of the spirit and 
results of science, so commonly brought against calvinistic 
theologians, must receive its quietus. The processes and 
results of German thought in philosophy and theology, the 
speculations of English writers regarding the external universe, 
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the reasonings and conclusions of Huxley and Darwin in the 
domain of science, are all grasped in a comprehensive spirit, 
fairly stated, and when needful, controverted on grounds both 
of reason and revelation. Theologians must admire his 
thorough knowledge of the history of theology; philosophers 
will concede that philosophy has but few phases not recognised 
and appreciated by him; while men of science must confess 
that both the philosophy of the inductive sciences, and their 
incalculable results, are matters of familiar knowledge to this 
greatest of modern English-speaking theologians. Specially 
would we recommend this work to our English theologians of 
the broad school. A study of Dr Hodge will enable them to 
give to their system the backbone of thought and fact, which 
at present is painfully awanting. Those who disagree most 
with his conclusions, will recognise in his book the existence of 
Calvinism as a living fact; and will, we trust, bestow on its 
doctrines an investigation, conducted on higher principles and 
informed by better methods than the mere unreasoning pre- 
judice to which we have lately been accustomed. 
James IVERACH. 





Art. III.—The Anglo-Catholic Movement, 


HE Prime Minister has described, in his “Chapter of 


” 


Autobiography,” the enthusiasm with which, in his 
youth, he regarded the prospects of the Church of England 
under “ the great renovating movement, which largely centered 
in Oxford.” Now that forty years have passed since the 
Oxford Tractarianism arose, it may be well to survey the 
development of what has certainly formed, whether we call it 
a blessed revival or a grievous apostacy, one of the most momen. 
tous religious phenomena of our time. Its history has yet to 
be written; but the main facts of its rise and progress are 
easily obtained from such works as Newman’s “ History of my 
Religious Opinions,” ‘‘ Froude’s Remains,” the “ Life of F. W, 
Faber,’ “ Browne’s Annals,” and the controversial writings of 
Pusey, Oakley, Littledale, and Orby Shipley. It is less easy to 
estimate correctly the strength which this movement has 
acquired, and to forecast its future. 
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Every one knows that the first leaders of the Oxford party 
were John Keble, John Henry Newman, and E. B. Pusey. 
Others played a part, but these were “the three mighties.” 
Keble, by the firmness of his reactionary opinions, combined 
with his pensive devoutness and his “odour of sanctity,” 
exercised a profound influence on minds keener and more 
aggressive than his own. All who were associated with him 
pay great homage to his name. Mr Gladstone calls him “a 
true saint, if this generation has seen one;” and Dr Newman 
actually dates the Oxford movement from the publication, in 
the year 1833, of a sermon by Keble, entitled “ National 
Apostacy.” Newman himself was the genius of the new party, 
and brought to its service immense intellectual vigour and 
dialectic skill. Pusey had learning, astuteness, and that 
faculty of perseverance which can bear any amount of buffeting, 
and push on to its conclusions. Undeniably these—the “ first 
three’ captains of the host—were all high-toned men, blame- 
less in life, devout in temperament, and full of earnest 
purpose. They had little affinity with the popular mind, and 
therefore could not move the multitude; but they were the 
very men to influence the younger members of a University, 
and seem to have cast a sort of spell over their associates. 

The leaders and members of the party have been compared 
to the band of Oxford Methodists in the last century ; and there 
are points of superficial resemblance. But the difference is 
immense. The Oxford students, called Methodists, tended at 
first to an ascetic piety ; but, so soon as they learned the way 
of grace more perfectly, they devoted themselves to the 
preaching of the gospel, and to the promotion of vita] godliness 
through faith in Christ. But the Oxford students, who were 
called Tractarians, dissatisfied with the religious and moral 
condition of their country, sought the remedy in raising the 
authority of the Church, and of a Christian priesthood. Both 
of these Oxford movements have issued in great revivals, but 
on different principles and in different directions; having 
indeed nothing in common, except the circumstance, that they 
originated alike among earnest and devout members of the 
same University. 

The young Tra¢tarians of 1833 fastened their minds intently 
on the dogma of the continuous existence of the Church as a 
catholic and visible kingdom of Christ on earth, and endeavoured 
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to vindicate the position and establish the authority of the 
Church of England, as an integral part of the one catholic 
church. Church authority was to them everything ; and, as of 
necessity, they abhorred and denounced Protestantism, with 
its constant appeals to Scripture and its right of private 
judgment. One of the party (the Rev. W. Palmer, of Magdalen 
College), very early and very distinctly expressed this anti- 
Protestantism : 


“TI publicly profess myself a Catholic and a member of a Catholic 
Church, and say anathema to the principle of Protestantism (which I 
regard as identical with the principle of Dissent), and to all its forms, 
sects, and denominations, especially to those of the Lutherans and 
Calvinists, and British and American Dissenters. Likewise to all persons 
who knowingly and willingly, and understanding what they do, shall 
assert either for themselves or for the Church of England, the principle 
of Protestantism, or maintain the Church of England to have one and 
the same common religion, with any or all of the various forms and sects 
vf Protestantism, or shall communicate themselves in the temples of 
Protestants, or give communion to the members, or go about to establish 
any intercommunion between our church and theirs, otherwise than by 
bringing them in the first instance to renounce their errors and promise 
a true obedience for the future to the entire faith and discipline of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Episcopate—to all such I say anathema.”? 


Animated by such sentiments, the Tractarians of forty years 
ago, sometimes nicknamed Puseyites, defined it as their aim 
to deliver their church from the disgrace and disfigurement of 
Protestantism, and to catholicise England by inculcating the 
authority of Tradition, the Apostolic Succession, and the 
Sacramental Theology. 

They were called Tractarians, because of the important part 
which tracts played at first in their “ propaganda.” The first 
three numbers of the “Tracts for the Times,” were published 
simultaneously on the 9th September 1833 ; the subjects being 
(1.) The Ministerial Commission; (2.) The Catholic Church ; 
(3.) The Alteration of the Liturgy. The series proceeded 
without causing much alarm, till Tract XC appeared from 
the subtle pen of Newman, and shocked the public mind by 
its advocacy of non-natural or evasive interpretation. Previous 
tracts dealt with church principles, and what is called the 
catholic sense of the Book of Common Prayer. But Tract XC 
took up the Thirty-nine Articles, and endeavoured to shew 


1 Letter to Rev. C. P. Golightly, quoted in ‘‘ Browne’s Annals,” p. 46. 
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that these, although “the offspring of an uncatholic age, are, 
through God’s good providence, to say the least, not uncatholic, 
and may be subscribed by those who aim at being catholic in 
heart and doctrine.” The writer, being an anti-Protestant and 
an Arminian, laboured to justify his subscription to articles of 
religion which have commonly been considered Protestant and 
Calvinistic ; and while we are far from ascribing to Dr Newman 
any intentional duplicity, we must say that Tract XC was a 
wonderful specimen of sophistication. Thus, when the twenty- 
second Article is reached, which condemns “the Romish 
doctrine concerning Purgatory, pardons, worshipping and 
adoration as well of images as of reliqnes, and also invocation 
of saints,” it is first remarked, that there is an ancient 
catholic doctrine of these things, which preceded the Romish, 
and is not condemned; then it is maintained that what the 
Article repudiates cannot be the Tridentine statement on the 
points mentioned, because the Articles were drawn up before 
the Council of Trent promulgated its decrees; and therefore 
concludes that the twenty-second Article is levelled only against 
some extreme opinions taught in the Roman schools of the 
day. A minor example of the same style of interpretation 
may be quoted from the discussion of the thirty-second Article. 
It being there affirmed that “it is lawful for bishops, priests, 
and deacons, as for all other Christian men, to marry at their 
own discretion,’ the writer of Tract XC draws from this 
language the amazing inference, that “our Church has power, 
did she so choose, to take from them this discretion.” 

The publication of this famous tract produced one of those 
explosions in which the Protestant feeling of England is wont 
to relieve itself, and then unfortunately to fallasleep. Bishops 
lamented after their fashion. The Bishop of Oxford went 
further, and required that the Tracts for the Times should be 
discontinued. The Hebdomadal Board of the University 
openly condemned Tract XC, as “evading rather than 
explaining the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, and reconciling 
subscription to them with the adoption of errors, which they 
were designed to counteract.” In the year 1843, the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court actually suspended the Professor of Hebrew 
(Dr Pusey), on account of a sermon preached by him on 
“The Holy Eucharist.” But the storm of indignation blew 
itself out, and the Tractarian movement spread. And why? 
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Just because, though it was embarrassed by the Articles, it had 
no such difficulty with the Liturgy. 


“ As to the sacraments and sacramental rites (says Dr Newman), I stood 
on the Prayer-Book. I appealed to the-Ordination Service, in which the 
bishop says, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost ;’ to the Visitation Service, which 
teaches Confession and Absolution ; to the Baptismal Service, in which 
the priest speaks of the child after baptism as Regenerate ; to the Cate- 
chism, in which Sacramental Communion is ‘receiving verily and indeed 
the body and blood of Christ ;’ to the Commination Service, in which 
we are told to ‘do works of penance ;’ to the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels ; to the Calendar and Rubrics, portions of the Prayer-Book 
wherein we find the festivals of the apostles, notices of certain other 
saints, aud days of fastiug and abstinence.” ! 


In fact, the tables now were turned. If the Tractarians were 
obliged to put a non-natural sense on the Articles, they could 
appeal to the natural sense of some of the most important parts 
of the Prayer-Book, and leave evasive interpretation to their 
opponents. They revived the teaching of Archbishop Laud, 
Bishop Cosin, and the other High Church divines of the seven- 
teenth century, and soon surpassed their teachers. 

Ashamed of the Reformation, and bent on the restoration 
of pre-Reformation doctrines and usages, the Tractarians could 
not but arrive at the borders of Romanism. It was with 
difficulty that they refrained from crossing the line. In the 
year 1840, Newman wrestled with the difficulty; and it is 
curious to read his own account of the manner in which he 
reconciled his conscience to remain in the Church of Eng- 


land : 


“T do not think that we have yet made fair trial how much the 
English Church will bear. I know it is a hazardous experiment, like 
proving cannon ; yet we must not take it for granted that the metal will 
burst in the operation. It has borue at varivus times, not to say at-this 
time, a great infusion of catholic truth without damage. As to the 
result—viz., whether the process will not approximate the whole English 
Church as a body to Rome—that is nothing to us. For what we know, 
it may be the providential means of uniting the whole Church in one, 
without fresh schismatising or use of private judgment. Say, that I 
move sympathies for Rome ; in the same sense do Hooker, Taylor, Buil, 
&c, Their arguments may be against Rome, but their sympathies must 
be towards Rome, so far as Rome maintains truths which our Church 
does not teach or enforce. I am doing just the very thing which all our 
doctors have ever been doing.” * 





1 «History of my Religious Opinions.” 2 Ibid., p. 136. 
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Keble resisted to his death the idea of submitting to Rome. 
Pusey has adhered to the same course. In his “Eirenicon,” 
he dwells “with pleasure on the amount of faith which we 
confess in common with the Roman Church. We use the 
self-same prayer in baptism, and thank God in the same 
words that He has been pleased to regenerate our children 
therein. After confession, the Church directs the self-same 
words to be used in absolving from sin. I believe that we 
have the same doctrine of grace and of justification. There is 
not one statement in the elaborate chapter on justification in 
the Council of Trent which any of us could fail of receiving.” 
What Dr Pusey demurs to is the doctrine of “ the intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin, as held in the Roman Church to be 
co-extensive with the intercession of our Lord, and to be the 
access to His.” But the third great leader of the Oxford 
movement could not be at rest ; and in the year 1845, John 
Henry Newman was received into the Church of Rome. F. 
W. Faber and Oakley were received in the same year, with 
many of smaller note. A few years later, the Gorham decision, 
which protected the evangelical clergy, increased the secession 
to Rome. Archdeacon Manning went over in the year 1851, 
and was soon followed by two of the Wilberforces. The 
secession, including as it did many of the laity in high 
social position, as well as about two hundred of the clergy, 
undoubtedly checked Tractarianism. Some of its leading 
spirits were now lost to it; and new adherents drew back in 
alarm when they saw that the path on which they had entered 
was 80 likely to end at the feet of the Pope. 

But the convictions instilled by the “Tracts for the Times” 
were too widely spread and too enthusiastically held to perish 
under a little discouragement. The Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment, never quite brought to a pause, recovered strength, and 
began to shew itself in new directions. It lost prestige at 
Oxford, where a rationalistic fashion of thought succeeded, as 
might have been expected, to the extravagance of sacerdotalism, 
and brought such men as Baden Powell and Jowett into 
favour. But at this period we begin to hear of the introduc- 
tion of a high ceremonial, not without resistance, into churches 
of the metropolis——the intoning of prayers, the bedecking of 
altars, the placing of crosses and lights upon them, and 
chancel services. That which had been a didactic movement, 
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issuing from a university, became a movement for the restora- 
tion of what is called “Catholic worship.” So it changed 
its seat from Oxford to London, took possession of churches 
and chapels, and called itself the Catholic Revival. In a word 
Tractarianism passed into Ritualism. Allying itself with the 
love of music, decoration, and architecture, which belongs to a 
rich, luxurious age, and accommodating itself to the craving of 
the human mind for objective helps in divine service, mechanical 
devotion, and the protection of holy places and of mystic charms, 
it had great elements of success. On minds slow to apprehend 
the teaching of sermons and tracts, it soon began to impress its 
tenets of sacerdotal prerogative and sacramental grace through 
the ritual and ceremonial, which have been called “the 
hieroglyphics of the Catholic religion.” As both Dr Pusey and 
Archdeacon Denison have told us, the tactics were changed 
on the principle: 
** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 

In the more popular form which it has assumed during the 
last twenty years, the Anglo-Catholic movement has been 
conducted with great boldness, and with very considerable 
skill, The leaders have shewn that they perfectly understand 
what to attempt, and in what order to advance. Their policy 
is more definite, and their action more combined and resolute, 
than those of any other party in the Church of England. 

It must be confessed that the constitution of that Church 
affords them every facility. There is no effective ecclesiastical 
discipline, no self-purifying power, and no combined or central 
judgment. Individual bishops have lamented, expostulated, 
and exhorted; but they are flouted with impunity by the 
Ritualistic clergy and the press which they inspire. Attempts 
have been made to repress the dogmas and practices of the 
rising party by processes of law ; but the result of such efforts 
on the basis of the present ambiguous Church formularies, has 
only been to make room for every one, till, as the Times has 
said, “It is now established that a clergyman of the Church 
of England may teach any doctrines within limits which only 
extreme subtlety can distinguish from Roman Catholicism on 
the one side, from Calvinism on another side, and from Deism 
on athird.” This result, too, seems to give immense satisfac- 
tion in high political and literary circles. It accords with the 
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latitudinarian theory now in vogue, that a national Church 
ought to comprise all schools of religious thought, provided 
always, however, that prelates be acknowledged and the 
Prayer-Book read. The theory is as broad as possible for 
prelatists, but as narrow as possible when the case of non- 
prelatists is considered. No heresy is to exclude the former 
from a national Church ; but no orthodoxy or usefulness can 
admit the latter within it. Such is the boasted spirit of 
comprehension which still flings the Act of Uniformity in the 
face of millions of the best people in England, and refuses to 
them the permission to bury their dead with their own rites in 
the national burial grounds ; while it makes room in national 
churches for anything that prelatists choose to introduce, and 
has allowed the Ritualistic clergy to multiply with impunity 
till they can now defy all the Protestantism that remains in 
the Establishment to cast them out. 

Unquestionably the High Church party predominates in 
numbers, and still more in importance, among the clergy ; 
and of that party the Ritualists, who support the Church 
Union, and form the “ Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament,” 
are only the more eager spirits and active pioneers. The 
most influential divine in the whole Church is probably Dr 
Pusey ; the most admired preacher is Canon Liddou; the 
maker of bishops is Mr Gladstone. No wonder that the High 
Churchmen are emboldened, or that their advanced guard, the 
Ritualists, are pressing their advantage against a bewildered 
and disorganised, and therefore ineffectual, opposition. Openly 
they scoff at Protestantism and Evangelicalism. The former is 
a mere element of revolution, which has spent its strength. 
- Mr Baring Gould coolly assures us that “ Protestantism, having 
no logical position, must disappear. ‘There can be only 
Catholic Christianity and Rationalism.” “The Reformation 
materially affected the English Church, as an attack of typhus 
fever is injurious to the constitution of a patient. By the 
providence of God, the healthy constitution of the Church will 
enable it to throw off the disease, and restore it to the vigour 
of unimpaired vitality.”' What has been called Evangelicalism, 
according to Toplady, Romaine, Cecil, and Venn, is also 
described as the creed of an effete party in the Church, and of 
schismatical Dissenters outside. 


' “The Church and the World” (1868), pp. 237, 244. 
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No doubt, there may be in this language a good deal of 
“bounce,” and it is certain that wherever the gospel is 
preached with simplicity and power, the English people 
flock to it and relish it as much as ever they did. But it is, 
at the same time, certain that Evangelical zeal is only one 
form of zeal in the Church of Engiand, and we fear that it is 
not the most conspicuous form. The activity of the Ritualists 
is noticed in all directions, and is making a real impression on 
the country. 

It is held by some, that the movement. of which we treat is 
almost confined to the clergy, and that the laity are quite 
uncorrupted, and soundly Protestant. This may have been 
true ten years ago, but it is not so accurate to-day. As to the 
clergy, indeed, their case is much the worst. One of them- 
selves, a “High Churchman of the old school,” recoiling from 
the Dis-reformers, has lately written these melancholy words : 


“T confess I do not see much reason for hope among the clergy. It is 
true that a very large proportion of the present clergy are uutouched, 
and are, though passively perhaps, opposed to the innovations ; but the 
elder generation seems paralysed and bewildered by medizvalistic 
audacity. Day by day these elder clergy are dying out, and their places 
are taken by men whose sympathies have been eulisted in favour of the 
sacerdotal school, by the influence of fascinating teachers, or by their 
natural readiness to accept systems which ipso facto give them that 
position and influence which is so tempting to all, but especially to young 
men. It is impossible not to be struck with the sacerdotal spirit which 
these young priestlings, from the moment they chip the egg, exhibit in 
their dress, their demeanour, their looks, their gait, their mode of 
performing the service, their sermons, their arguments, their views, their 
conversation : everything about them has a smack of their school.”* 


Unfortunately, the plague has begun to spread among the 
laity too. They are imbibing the most superstitious views of 
the sacraments, and crowding the churches where high ritual] 
is observed. Of the 10,000 enrolled members of the English 
Church Union, a Ritualistic organisation, 7000 are laymen, 
It is alleged that a considerable number of young people are 
drawn from the ranks of Nonconformity to the Ritualistic 
congregations. Of this we have no proper evidence, and yet 
we partly believe it, there being no guarantee now-a-days that 
children will worship after the manner of their fathers, and 
the only question with mauy young and heedless persons being 


* Quousque? London, 1873. P./15. 
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as to the best music, and the “nicest service.” Dr Littledale 
taunts the Evangelical clergy with their inability to attract 
Dissenters, and claims for his own party great success in that _ 
direction : 


“It is not in the least worth a Dissenter’s while to join the Evangelical 
party in the Church of England, because he can get, in his own sect, a 
better article of the same kind as they have to offer. But the Tractarian 
offers to unfold to the dissenting neophyte the august mysteries of a 
grand, loving, and harmonious creed ; to give him that pardon he longs 
to hear, but which no minister of his own is empowered to speak ; to 
feed him with the Bread of Angels, and to enshrine all this teaching in a 
stately Ritual, which is not, like that of the other school, his own with 
the chill on, but which suggests to him the blended visions of Sinai and 
of Patmos. Thus, large numbers of Dissenters yearly join the worship 
in Ritualistic churches, at first from curiosity, and eventually from 
conviction.” ! 


These words are very bitter, but they are only specimens of 
the habitually contemptuous language in which the Ritualistic 
enthusiasts refer to the Low Churchmen of their own com- 
munion. It is answered by vigorous denunciation of these 
troublers of Israel as conspirators and apostates, who wish to 


substitute medizval errors and unscriptural crotchets for the 
simple worship and scriptural teaching of a Reformed Church. 
The result is a vehement civil war within the Establishment— 
verging fast to a condition of downright anarchy, and open 
scandal in Christendom. The Church of England has immense 
mental vigour, social influence, and material resources at her 
command, and yet never did she present to other churches a 
more deplorable condition, prating against all of them as sects, 
while she is torn with the conflicts and jealousies of the sects 
within her own bosom, and is kept from falling to pieces only 
by a bond which an Act of Parliament can at any time unloose 
—the bond of State-Establishment. What a retribution is 
this on a church which thrust out her evangelical men in the 
seventeenth century for nonconformity, and her earnest spirits 
in the eighteenth century for their irregularity, to be now 
overrun with nonconformists and irregulars of the worst 
description—men who turn the church service into the closest 
possible imitation of Roman Catholic worship, and defy all the 
Bishops in England to restrain their course of procedure! 
Those who assert that the laity are still untouched by 
1 “The Church and the World” (1868), p. 36. 


* 
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Ritualism must mean the middle classes, and such of the 
working-class as care anything for Church questions—a very 
small proportion. In the upper classes, we find the more 
intellectual of both sexes usually sceptical, or attached to a 
very Broad Churchism ; but, when those have been excepted, 
Evangelical Protestantism is almost without influence, High 
Churchism is in fashion, and Ritualism is fast becoming the rage. 
The poor are also being infected indirectly through the train- 
ing of their children in the schools connected with Ritualistic 
churches, and directly through the visits of Anglican curates and 
of the members of brotherhoods and sisterhoods. Confession, 
which has for many years been strongly advocated by Dr Pusey, 
is now attended by numerous devotees of both sexes. Intoning 
of prayers, reverences to the altar, aad the celebration of the 
blessed Eucharist as a high mystery, have become congenial 
to many persons of position; and the old style of English 
service, which sufficed twenty or thirty years ago, is denounced 
as bald, cold, and slovenly. Pictures are suspended over high 
altars; images are again set up; for the Church Herald ' coolly 
informs us: “In England, religious statuary is being made use 
of very largely, the old and stupid Protestant prejudices 
having been greatly weakened through the tact, ability, and 
discretion of so many of our leading architects. Some of our 
restored cathedrals are now full of images.” Nor should it be 
said that the Ritualistic laity are only fussy and frivolous 
persons, who like gaudy shows and entrancing music. There 
is a religiousness, after its kind, which grows under such a 
system, as indeed it grows under the services of the Church of 
Rome. Devotional manuals of a very intense, though at the 
same time very servile, order of piety, are largely circulated, 
and, we must suppose, read. “Missions,” or revival services, 
are promoted. “Retreats,” also, are being multiplied, to 
which persons retire for meditation and confession, and for 
courses of “exercises,” which last are held to be “to the 
spiritual life what the Newtonian system is to the natural 
world!” Five years ago, the Rector of Clewer, Windsor, 
wrote as follows : 


“The rapid growth of retreats during the last twelve years, is one of 
the cheering signs of the growth in the Church of England of spiritual 





15th October last, 
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religion of the highest Catholic type. They are at present held every 
year at about eighteen or twenty places. [The number has increased 
considerably since the year 1868.] They have received the express 
sanction and support of certain of our bishops. . . . Not merely the 
clergy and religious communities now regularly hold their retreats, but 
laymen and men of business have had the same system arranged to meet 
their needs and opportunities.” * 


Thus are the minds of English men, women, and children 
being impregnated with superstition, and a complete machinery 
of spiritual direction is being established in the hands of 
priests. As things are now tending, we think Mr Orby Shipley 
need not despair of seeing his desire accomplished : an oratory 
in “the spiritual desert between Oxford Street and Piccadilly, 
with a staff of priests, and two, three, four, or more daily 
celebrations of Mass, one of which should be High Mass.” He 
may have as many confessionals as he likes in the oratory, 
“with the days, hours, and priest’s name in attendance, plainly 
painted on the outside,” for such arrangements are already made 
openly in some of the district churches of London. He may 
even have what he calls “the great and inestimable blessing— 
the last great need which the revival still lacks—the Reserved 
presence on the high altar, with its ever-burning brazen lamp ;”* 
for in several Ritualistic churches the consecrated bread is 
now reserved with prodigious ceremony, and a lamp kept 
burning to indicate the Divine presence. 


The current accusation against the thing variously called 
Tractarianism, Puseyism, and Ritualism, is, that it is merely 
Popery in a thin disguise. The Anglo-Catholics are denounced 
a3 traitors to the true principles of the Church of England, 
and secret allies of the Church of Rome. Is this accusation 
perfectly just and fair? It assumes that the Church of 
England is distinctly opposed to the Church of Rome, and that 
its principles are unambiguously Protestant. But this is what 
the Ritualists deny; and, as it seems to an onlvoker, with a 
good measure of reason. The Church of England did in the 
sixteenth century reject the Papal Supremacy, and replace it 
by the Royal Supremacy; but in little else did it clearly oppose 
itself to the Church of Rome. True enough that the first and 


1 “The Church and the World” (1868), p. 433. 
2 Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Pamphlet, 1871. 
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second Prayer-Books of Edward VI., were conceived in the 
spirit of the Reformation, but the subsequent revisions under 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles IL, were all in the contrary 
direction; and as the Formularies were finally adjusted, they 
contain language worse than ambiguous in regard to the 
sacraments, confession, absolution, and the prerogatives of the 
clergy. Dr Newman could not be contradicted, when he wrote 
of these Fcrmularies: “ They were drawn up with the purpose 
of including Catholics; and we are using them for the purpose 
for which their authors framed them.” In the year 1862, there 
was published in London an address to foreigners visiting 
England, to induce them to attend the services of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and in this paper it was maintained, that “ the 
events which took place at the begiuning of the sixteenth 
century involved no schism, because the doctrine of Catholic 
times was preserved, and the continuity of the Apostolic 
Succession was carefully maintained.” In proof of this, 
special attention was called to the following points, and we 
venture to say, that they demand the serious attention of 
Englishmen far more than of foreigners : 


“1. The Church of England holds unreservedly one baptism for the 
remission of sins, and teaches the doctrine of Regeneration in and by 
Holy Baptism. 

“2. The Church of England requires that all who have been baptised 
should be brought to the bishop to be confirmed by him, so soon as they 
can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, in 
the vulgar tongue. She believes that by the laying on of the hands of 
the bishop in confirmation, the gift of the Holy Ghost is conferred. 

“3. The Church of England, in common with all other portions of the 
Church Catholic, holds the real objective presence of our Lord’s body 
and blood, uuder the form of bread and wine, and the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

“4. The Church of England holds the doctrine of the Apostolic 
Succession. 

“5. The Church of England believes that every priest has the power 
committed to him of forgiving and retaining sins. And she invites all 
persons troubled in conscience, either in sickness or in preparation for 
the Holy Communion, to make a special cunfession of their sins to the 
parish priest, or to some other discreet and learned minister of God’s 
Word, that they may receive the benefit of absolution, together with 
ghostly counsel and advice.”* 





? Published in preface to Essays on ‘‘ Reunion of Christendom,” 1867, 


The statements made are supported by express references to the Prayer-Book 
offices and Catechism. 
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All that an Evangelical Episcopalian can say in repiy is, that 
he does not so construe the language of the Prayer-Book, and 
that neither he nor his party hold the doctrines so affirmed. But 
what does this avail, when such construction is, in the judgment 
of unprejudiced observers, the most natural, and is admitted to 
be so by an increasing number of clergy and laity, who demand 
a revision of the Liturgy on the very ground that it gives 
countenance and shelter to the errors in question? What does 
it avail, when it is certain that the language relied on by the 
Ritualists, was admitted into the Prayer-Book, not through 
oversight, but with a view to conciliate and include men who 
held the five points stated above, and when all the world 
knows, that in the Church of England there has always been 
during the past three centuries, a High Church party, some- 
times feeble, but at other times paramount, which has held 
that the Church is committed to the doctrines here specified, 
and is therefore in harmony with the Greek and Latin 
churches rauch more than with the Lutheran and Reformed 
Communions? In fact, so long as the Formularies remain as 
they are, the Ritualists are not open to the charge of treachery. 
They are not exponents of the views of such Reformers as 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Jewel, and do not pretend or desire to 
be; but in any argument founded on the interpretation of the 
Prayer-Book, they have a perfectly good standing in the 
Church, and are able to retort sharply on their opponents. 

We are quite aware that this view is very unwelcome to 
many good people, who have always held and said that the 
Church of England is a reformed church, and the very bulwark 
of the Reformation. But no such fond assertions can alter 
historical fact. This Church was never thoroughly reformed 
according to the Word of God. It has been, and is, a master- 
piece of compromise ; but sooner or later compromise between 
truth and error must issue in bitter injury to the truth. 

There are those who, believing the Church of England to 
be a Protestant institution, cannot account for the Anglo- 
Catholic movement, except by supposing a foreign element or 
virus of Romanism, secretly and cunningly introduced. They 
tell us that Jesuits, or other competent emissaries of the Holy 
See, must have taken orders in the Church of England with a 
view to pervert its members, and minimise the distinction be- 
tween that Church and the Church of Rome. They point out the 
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fact, that while there has been a stream of accessions to the 
latter church from the Anglo-Catholic clergy and laity, a 
sufficient number have always been left behind to act as de- 
coys to others, and to pursue in English churches that style of 
teaching and service which is fully developed in the Church 
of Rome. Especially since the avowed introduction of the 
confessional, prayers for the dead, celebration of mass, and 
the reservation of the blessed sacrament for adoration, the 
suspicion has been strong and wide-spread that there is a 
deliberate conspiracy to Romanise England again, and that the 
plot was hatched at the Propaganda or the Vatican. 

Now, it has been shewn that confidential emissaries from 
Rome have at critical times conformed to the Church of 
England, under dispensation from the Pope, with a view to sow 
discord among Protestants, and suggest reconciliation to the 
Holy Father. And it is quite possible that such tactics have 
been repeated. A curious fact has been mentioned by Mr 
Oakley, in regard to Dr Charles Lloyd, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and afterwards Bishop of Oxford, who died in 1829. 
Pusey, Newman, and most of the Tractarians, had been his 
pupils. Mr Oakley says : 

“T have no doubt whatever that his teaching had a most important 
influence upon the movement in its ultimate and, as I may call it, 
Roman stage. The fact was, that Dr Lloyd had enjoyed in his youth 
many opportunities of intercourse with the French emigrant clergy, to whom 
he was indebted, as he told us, for truer views of the Catholic religion than 
were generally current in this country. But his contributions to our future 
conclusion did not end here. In his lectures on the Anglican Prayer-Book, 
he made us first acquainted with the Missal and Breviary, as the sources 
from which all that is best and noblest in that compilation is derived.” * 


Here we certainly trace a link of connection between certain 
French priests and the first Tractarians; but there is ‘no 
evidence of plot or conspiracy. It was a shrewd remark of 
Madam de Stael, that “history almost always attributes to 
individuals, as to governments, more combination of plans than 
really existed ;” and some Protestant alarmists ascribe too 
much to the deep plotting of the Jesuits and the Roman 
Curia. There seems to us no need to suppose a conspiracy 
in order to account for the Tractarian movement, which was 


1 “ Historical Notes of the Tractarian Movement, 165,” p. 13. 
VOL. XXIII.—No. LXXXVII. F 
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nothing but the natural result of the Church principles 
ardently entertained by its leaders, and which has advanced 
simply because such principles find support in the traditions 
and formularies of the English Church. 

It is one thing to say that this movement originated at 
Rome, another thing to say that it tends to Rome. The 
former may not be true ; the latter certainly is. At the outset, 
the chief Tractarians disclaimed all thought of secession to 
Rome ; and though hundreds have seceded, the prominent men 
in the advocacy of Ritualism at this day loudly assert that 
they love not Rome, and have no desire to introduce what they 
blandly call “Continental Christianity” into England. But 
all through the progress of this movement, there has evidently 
been in the minds of its promoters a very profound reverence 
for the Latin Church ; an uneasiness under the circumstance 
that the present Church of England is held at Rome to be a 
mere schismatical sect, without valid orders or sacraments ; an 
extreme anxiety to secure some measure of ecclesiastical 
recognition and to recover ultimately ecclesiastical union. 
Accordingly they have given all possible prominence to the 
points of belief aud the forms of language which the Church 
of England holds in common with the Church of Rome, have 
talked of “the essential impiety of Protestantism,” and have 
raised that inquiry for “ authority” which leads so many minds 
to the Roman submission. 

It is not necessary to ascribe this to Jesuitical wiles, or to 
impugn the sincerity of those who, while deprotestantising the 
Church, declare at the same time that they have no wish to 
Romanise it. So said Archbishop Laud.’ And so said the 

* Very close is the correspondence between the followers of Laud and those 
of Pusey. Of the former, Dr Thomas Goodwin has said: ‘‘ They boast 
themselves to be opponents to the Papal faction, yet do they bring in an 
image of Popish worship and ceremonies, adding to some old limbs, never 
cast out, other substantial parts of altars, crucifixes, second service, and the 
like, so to make up a full likeness in the public service to that of the Popish 
Church. And, as in worship, so in doctrine, they seek to bring in a presence 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, beyond that which is spiritual to 
faith, which yet is not Popish transubstantiation ; a power in priests to forgive 
sins, beyond that which is declarative, yet not that which mass priests 
arrogate ; justification by works, yet not so grossly as in the way of Popish 
merit, but as a condition of the gospel as well as faith ; and many the like to 
these ; thus truly setting up an image of old Popery in a Protestant reformed 
way, even as Popery is an image of heathenish worship in a Christian way. 
Say these men what they will, that they hold not of the Pope, nor any way 
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late Bishop Wilberforce again and again. He would be Anglo- 
Catholic, but not Roman Catholic. He would restore rites 
and ceremonies, as Old English, not necessarily Roman or 
Italian ; and would impose them on the authority of Christian 
antiquity, without yielding submission to the See of Rome. 
But when the minds of men are eagerly turned to the 
authority of the visible Catholic Church, they find it very 
difficult to rest in the bosom of a mere local church like the 
Anglican, out of communion with the great historical Latin. 
Church of the west, and controlled by Acts of Parliament ; 
and inevitably Ritualism projects all who receive it towards 
Rome. Whether the Anglo-Catholics go over as individuals, 
or move, as they desire to do, the whole English Church 
nearer to the Latin, it is the Papal Church that gains. The 
fruit is ripening on the tree, and Archbishop Manning or 
Monsignor Capel has only to shake the branches at proper 
intervals, and secure the ripe results of Ritualism. We 
do not say that they do it consciously or intentionally, but 
we do say that the Anglo-Catholic clergy have enfeebled and 
honey-combed the resistance which the English Church 
formerly presented to Romanism, have fostered ideas of Divine 
worship, and of priestly functions and prerogatives, which have 
their full realisation only in the Latin Church, and in fact, have 
created appetites which mere Anglicanism is unable to 
appease. Therefore they are really doing the work of Romish 
proselytism, and if one may so speak, playing jackal to the Pope. 

But while aj] this damage has been done to the character 
and tone of the English Church, what have the Evangelical 
men been doing? If not so numerous as those of the High 
Church school, still the Evangelical clergy have far out- 
numbered the Tractarians and Ritualists ; and with the support 
of the laity, should have made a very stout resistance to the 
Anti-Protestant movement. Alas! they have- had enough to 
do to vindicate their own right to continue as a party within 
the Church, without assuming to be the representatives of the 
whole Church. They have signed protests and manifestoes 
against the new movement, have encouraged inept suits at law 
to restrain certain practices, have called on the bishops, and 


intend him, or the introducing of his religion into these churches, yet their 
actions do, and cannot but make all men number them as such,”—Goodwin’s 
Works (Nichol’s ed.), vol. iii. p. 71. 
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shouted to the people, to do something vigorous; but they 
have lost ground year by year, and present the aspect of a 
baffled and discredited party. Mr Matthew Arnold has com- 
plimented them on what must be, to conscientious men, any- 
thing but a source of satisfaction, that they are “of the 
same confraternity with men who hold that their Scriptural 
Protestantism is all wrong.” But he proceeds to say: “This 
party is losing the future, and feels that it is losing it. The 
best of their own younger generation, the soldiers of their own 
training, are slipping away from them, and he who now looks 
for the source whence popular Puritan theology derives power 
and popularity, will not fix his eyes on the Evangelical clergy 
of the Church of England.”' Such language is heard on every 
side. It cannot be denied that the Evangelical clergy are still 
four or five thousand in number, and that among them and 
the laity of this school are to be found the sweetest illustrations 
of individual Christian piety; nevertheless, as a party, they 
have little political influence, no literary prestige, no rising 
men, and no inspiring hope of victory. And why is this? 
Because they have never learned combination, have no com- 
petent leaders, have no facility in their church constitution for 
forming opinion, uniting supporters, and carrying measures ; 
but are now appealing to the bishops, now rushing to the 
courts of law, now agitating through societies, each of which 
has its own pet policy and obstructs the others. But the 
deepest reason of the weakness of the party is, in our judg- 
ment, that they have no clear, sound, and well-defined platform 
on which to combine. They have good historical ground as 
the successors in theology of the reforming bishops of the 
sixteenth century, and of the Herveys, Romaines, and Cecils 
of more recent times. But, even so, they can only claim to be 
a party in the Church, and cannot allege that the Church of 
England should be, in their sense, and exclusively, evangelical. 
They cannot even make out that Evangelicalism is the most 
proper and legitimate outgrowth of their Church system. 
Reviewing the tone and course and literature of that Church, 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth till now, we feel compelled to 
say that the evangelical clergy have not so clear a title as the 
High Church party to be considered its faithful exponents. 
They are Low Churchmen, not fully exhibiting the spirit with 
* «Pref. to Essay on St Paul and Protestantism,” p. 9. 
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which the Church is fraught. But their rivals are High 
Churchmen, strong and unembarrassed, because they are in full 
accord with the teaching and tendency of a prelatic half- 
reformed church. 

The evangelical clergy claim our sympathy, and it is easy 
to give it to them, but not so easy to treat their ecclesiastical 
position and policy with respect. They do not seem to be 
aware how much they are prejudiced in the eyes of the most 
friendly onlookers, by denying baptismal regeneration, and yet 
affirming it as often as they read the baptismal office; denying 
clerical priesthood, and yet accepting the name of priests; - 
denying confession to a priest and absolution by him, and yet 
using and even lauding a prayer-book which provides for 
both. Worse still, the majority of them dread and deprecate 
agitation for the amendment, in these very particulars, of the 
Liturgy and Catechism, and prefer to trust to interpretations 
of the Prayer-Book quite as evasive as the Tractarian inter- 
pretations of the Articles. It is on this account that they 
receive less consideration than their character and their fidelity 
to Divine truth would otherwise command. They are in an 
equivocal position ; and, illogical and provisional as English- 
men are in regard to old institutions and parties, nothing can 
prevent an equivocal position from involving essential weakness 
and serious disadvantage. 

It pains us to write these words ; but institutions inevitably 
produce results in accordance with their own nature. It is 
the nature of the Church of England to produce High Church- 
men, because they best express its essential genius and 
tendency; and evangelical men must be content to live on 
sufferance, and cannot hope to establish themselves as the 
representative Churchmen of the future, without such changes 
in the constitution of the Church as would certainly rend it 
asunder. . 

We wait to see how long our evangelical friends can retain 
their faith in the royal supremacy, the episcopal govern- 
ment, and the incomparable liturgy. Practically, the royal 
supremacy means the control of the Church by a Parliament 
in which many sit who are not even members of that Church ; 
the appointment of archbishops and bishops by the Prime 
Minister of the day ; and the reference of all church questions 
to the law of the land, and not to the revealed will of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ. Then the episcopal or rather prelatic govern- 
ment is the most cumbrous and inefficient administration in 
England. It has pretention without power, and exhibits a 
helplessness which provokes and incurs ridicule. Appeals are 
made to the most reverend and right reverend fathers in God 
to defend the flock from false teachers; and the said fathers 
appeal to all parties to be moderate and prudent, and avoid 
extremes. But no man is willing to admit that he is 
immoderate or extreme; and party spirit is fast throwing the 
Church into a condition of anarchy. Its constitution induces 
men to lean on ecclesiastical superiors, but those superiors do, 
and can do, nothing effectual in time of peril, and a new cry 
begins to rise, “ What is the use of our bishops?” The third idol 
has been the Prayer-Book; and now we see this unceremoniously 
knocked from side to side in the controversial arena. The 
more determined Protestants demand its revision because it 
contains remnants of Popery; on the other hand, the advanced 
Ritualists express a wish for its revision, because it has traces 
of the Reformation. So the old confidences are shaken, and 
doubts are raised which may lead to very serious and sweeping 
conclusions. 

Another confidence however remains, and often finds 
expression. It is said that the great people of England, 
hitherto incredulous of rea] danger, will ere long arise in their 
might, and make short work of the Sacerdotalists. Yet what 
symptom is there of this? It is true that the proposal to 
appoint authorised confessors has led to an explosion in the 
form of manifestoes and public meetings; but where is there 
any sign of an intelligent and effective popular resistance to 
the ritualistic advance? There is a resistance of inertia; but 
this, coming of ignorance or indifference, is an ignoble thing at 
best, and never to be relied on as a defence of the faith. It is 
said, however, that the laity will soon shake off indifference, 
vindicate the truth, and rectify the church. A terrible 
reflection on the church administration, that the clergy can do 
nothing, and the laity, who have been excluded from office and 
dignity, should do everything! The officers are at their wit’s 
end, and therefore the rank and file are to set the battle in 
array and defeat the foe ! 

So be it. Serious mischief is brewing, and we want a good 
popular agitation against the Disreformers, and a revival of 
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the dormant Protestantism of the nation. In such a move- 
ment, it would well become faithful men of the Church of 
England to take the lead, inasmuch as it is from their com- 
munion that the danger threatens. If they would only rise to 
the greatness of the occasion, quit themselves like men, and 
commit themselves to the cause of a reformation according to 
God’s Word, with a resolute purpose to save their church and 
country from apostasy, we should certainly hold all true Non- 
conformists bound in conscience to forget the disputes they 
have waged and the contumely they have suffered, to rally round 
those who make a stand for the defence of the gospel, and to 
share with them the glorious task of rousing and invigorating 
the evangelical Protestant convictions of the English people. 

Knowing the difficulties of our friends in the Established 
Church, we have waited for them with patience. But they 
try our patience too much, and sicken our hearts with hope 
long deferred. Month after month goes by, still marked by 
ritualistic progress and evangelical helplessness. There has ~ 
been of late a series of public meetings to protest against 
systematic confession and absolution, and to assert that they 
have no countenance in the Prayer-Book! But there is no 
sign of either will or power to grapple with the questions 
involved in a spirit of searching and resolute reform. And 
we must confess that we begin to despair—not of the truth or 
of England, but of any effectual and sufficient action initiated 
in the Established Church. 

Now, just as this becomes clear to our unwilling eyes, there 
rises the prospect of disestablishment. Some seem to be 
afraid to insist on a reform of the church, lest in the process 
it should be broken up. But the policy of inaction and 
timidity, which they take to be prudence, is still more certain 
to denationalise it and bring about an ecclesiastic catastrophe. 
The Ritualists scorn the prudence, and hate.the Erastianism 
of their opponents ; and every hour of their progress brings 
the church nearer to disestablishment. Hence the urgent 
necessity that the Protestant party should define and declare 
their course of action. If they mean to do no more than 
they are doing at present, the sooner disestablishment comes 
the better, because every day is strengthening the ritualistic 
party, and throwing more influence and property into their 
hands. This influence will secure for them the best terms and 
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the most valuable church property when they are disestab- 
lished and disendowed ; and a measure, which many suppose 
would tend greatly to the furtherance of the gospel, might, on 
the contrary, set up the most formidable hindrance to it that 
can be imagined—viz., an immense Anglo-Catholic communion 
larger by far in our island than the Roman Catholic, equally 
opposed to the truth as it is in Jesus, and in the uncontrolled 
possession of vast resources, including some at least of our finest 
historical buildings, such as St Paul’s Cathedral itself. But 
to the dilemma of reform or disestablishment it must come, if 
England is to be rescued from religious, and so also from moral 
and intellectual, declension and eclipse. If that Reformation 
which was left incomplete three centuries ago can now be 
resumed and made more perfect, we prefer that alternative, 
simply because conservative reform is to our minds wiser and 
nobler than destruction. But if this is not even to be seriously 
attempted, and the Protestants in the Church of England are 
to content themselves with a mere position of sufferance, we 
do not think that the nation should tolerate any longer this 
state of things; and we must join in the demand for an Act of 
Disestablishment, which, though it might unfortunately put 
resources into dangerous hands, would at all events liberate 
the State in the future from complicity in the teaching and 
practice of superstition, and give really reformed Christianity, 
if not a perfectly fair field, a fairer one than it can now be said 
to enjoy. 

Laudism brought on a national convulsion. The Anglicanism 
of our time, which out-lauds Laud, will in all likelihood bring 
on another. It cannot have the same effect on the State, 
because happily Queen Victoria is a very different sovereign 
from King Charles I. and constitutional government is safe. 
But it can, and most probably will, throw the Church into 
immense confusion. 

At such a time, it becomes nonconforming Christians to 
take counsel and action together, as sound Protestants and 
honest patriots. If their fathers had not been driven out of 
the Church of England, they would have saved that Church 
from the sacerdotalism which has always plagued, and threatens 
now to ruin it. If in their present position they cannot help 
the Church, they may still do very much to save the nation 
from a shameful retrogression, under the misleading name of a 
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revival. Would that, at such a crisis, the Nonconformity of 
England were less disintegrated and miscellaneous, more com- 
pact and organised than it is! 

We venture to add, that the position and policy of the 
Presbyterian Church have, at this period, a peculiar import- 
ance. That church is no sect formed out of the Church of 
England, but the greatest of all the Reformed Churches in the 
world. Its constitution is that which the reformers from 
Popery, almost without exception, approved as scriptural and 
primitive. The thoroughly reformed and reforming party in 
the Church of England itself desired to adopt that constitution. 
It is well and fitting that Presbyterians should make them- 
selves heard in England again, and renew their testimony. 
They can prove that their fathers gave warning of the Popish 
errors that lurked in the liturgy and ceremonies ; and they 
can point to the present condition of the Church in evidence 
that those warnings were well founded. They can do more. 
They can shew how a church of any extent may be governed 
without royal supremacy, sacerdotal hierarchy, or democratic 
caprice, and how it may be preserved from Ritualism and 
Popery ; for the Presbyterian or Reformed Catholic Church 
has in all countries rejected and withstood that medieval 
pseudo-Catholicity which an Episcopal Church, established or 
not, has never yet known how to exclude. In our opinion, the 
Ritualist Dr Littledale has spoken the simple truth, in saying : 
“ The distinguishing peculiarity of the Episcopal office is, that 
it is fundamentally anti-Protestant.” On the other hand, in 
the Presbyterian Church, Protestantism is safe; for upon its 
bulwarks Ritualism and Romanism can make no impression 
whatever. Therefore, to revive and extend such a church, 
with well-ordered liberty and spiritual fervour, seems to us the 
best service which can be rendered to English Christianity in 
this troubled and distracted time. ; 

DONALD FRASER. 
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Art. IV.—The Hamah Inscriptions : Hittite Remains. 


: or British public are aware that plaster casts or fac-similes 

of the Hamah inscriptions were secured before the 
stones were consigned to the limbo of the Constantinople 
Museum. The public will now have an opportunity of exam- 
ining these inscriptions for themselves, as Mr Green, H.B.M.’s 
Vice-Consul at Damascus, by whose exertions and personal 
influence the casts were secured, presented his copies to the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, who has handed them over 
to the British Museum. The present writer has forwarded 
duplicate copies to the Palestine Exploration Fund Society, 
for whom they were taken. In a memorandum, forwarded 
along with the casts, and which will probably appear in the 
papers of the “Palestine Exploration Fund,” it is pointed 
out that “the stones were dressed narrow towards the parts 
on which the inscriptions were found, and the bases were 
undressed for several feet. Apparently they had been inserted 
in masonry with the dressed and inscribed parts standing out 
of the wall. They seem to have been intended to be publicly 
read, and were thus doubtless in the vernacular of the people 
of Hamath.” 

This seems to go far to dispose of the theories, that the 
inscriptions are either Assyrian or Egyptian or Assournasirpal, 
as Mr Johnson suggests ; or Himyaritic or Lybian, according 
to the suggestion of Mr Hyde Clarke,—none of these languages 
having ever been in use in the Orontes valley. Captain Burton 
suggests that the key to the inscriptions may be found in the 
“wasm” of the Bedawin ; but the neat appearance and good 
finish of the insciptions dispel the idea that they are wasm or 
Arab marks ; for they have nothing of the scratchy appearance 
of wasm, but have been executed by good instruments and 
skilful workmen. 

The Himyaritic is the language with which the Hamath 
inscriptions are supposed to have the greatest affinity. 
According to Mr Poole, “ by this term is to be understood the 
ancient language of southern Arabia generally, not that of the 
Himyarites only.” And,speaking in the same general way, he 
says, “ The Himyaritic in its earlier phases, probably represents 
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the first Shemitic language spoken in Arabia.”' From Abu el 
Fida, however, the great Arab historian, we learn that Himyar 
was the son of Saba, who built the city Ma’rib, and the famous 
“Ma’rib dyke, into which flowed seventy rivers;”* and that 
“the sons of Himyar were the kings of Yemen.”* The Him- 
yaritic as a written language seems to have had its earliest 
home in Yemen, and it still exists as a living dialect in the 
adjacent regions, under the name Akhkili* Its natural 
descendants are the Ethiopic and Amharic. There is no proof 
that Himyaritic ever existed northward, far from the shores 
of the Red Sea. The inscriptions found by Mr Cyril Graham,’ 
in E] Harrah, east of the Hauran, I am inclined to consider 
Nabathean, similar to two inscriptions in Sulkhad. But 
should they prove to have an affinity with Himyaritic, I 
should feel more inclined to agree with Mr Graham that they 
mark the progress of a people moving southward, than fall in 
with Captain Burton’s theory, though backed up by native 
tradition, namely, that they mark a stage of the Gassanides, a 
people of direct MHimyaritic extraction, moving toward 
Damascus’ from Yemen. The Hamah writing would thus 
stand in relation of parent to the Harrah inscriptions, and the 
later Himyaritic. But as the known Himyaritic inscriptions 
are too far south to have any relation with the Hamah 
inscriptions, so they are of far too late a date to be classed 
with them. The foundation of the modern Himyaritic kingdom 
Mr Caussin places a century before our era; and, according to 
Mr Renan, “ La date des inscriptions Himyaritic semble &tre le 
III. et le 1V.* Siecle aprés Jesus Christ.”* The dates on the 
Ma’rib dyke are generally supposed to refer to the breakings 
of the dyke, which events happened about a.D. 100, and again 
about the advent of Mohammed. Gesenius also, in his intro- 
duction to the Hebrew grammar, places the Himyaritic 
inscriptions in the fourth century, aD. After this, it is 


1 Smith’s Bib. Dict., Article ‘‘ Arabia.” 

2 “ Abu el Fida,” vol. i. p. 70. 

3 «Abu el Fida,” vol. i. p. 105. Ed. Constantinople, A. H. 1286. 

* ** Renan Langues Semitiques,” 303. 

5 * Journal of R. G. Society,” vol. xxviii. 

® I make the suggestion, that the inscriptions of the Harrah, seen by Mr 
Graham, were Nabathean, with diffidence; but by his description of the 
characters, I am reminded of the Nabathean of Sulkhad and Bosra. 

7 “ Unexplored Syria,” vol. i. p. 147. 8 «* Renan Lang. Sem.,” p. 315. 
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somewhat startling to be told by Mr H. Clarke, that 100 of 
the common era is the latest date “assigned” to the Him- 
yaritic, and that the oldest Himyaritic is supposed to be “ 600 
before the common era.”' 

It seems to me unnecessary to infer, that because the 
Egyptians and Assyrians inscribed their acts in their own 
land, therefore they wrote them up in the streets of Hamath 
for the edification of the vanquished Hamathites; or, that 
because Himyaritic inscriptions have been found about the 
Straits of Bab el Mandeb, and on the Ma’rib dyke, bearing a 
resemblance in some of their letters to the characters on the 
Hamah stone, therefore the Hamah inscriptions are Him- 
yaritic. No one should draw rash conclusions as to the 
affinity of languages, from the fact of their letters resembling 
each other; because many letters, often of the same alphabet, 
are almost identical. For example, in Arabic there are two 
triplicates and seven duplicates of the letters, only distinguish- 
able from each other by one, two, or three dots, and these 
distinguishing marks did not exist in the early Cufic. The 
jud and schin, and the beth, phe, and roph, in Syriac ; and the 
gimel and wosd, and beth, daleth, and resh of the Pheenician, 
are almost identical. Each letter, however, is distinct and 
separate from the others, and has its own special value and 
significance, though at first it is difficult to distinguish 
between them. Conclusions therefore drawn from the seeming 
resemblance of the characters of a new language to the letters 
of a language known, though plausible, may be very fallacious. 

It is, no doubt, perfectly philosophical in an inquiry to lay 
down an hypothesis; but philosophy demands that it remain an 
hypothesis until proved. Whatever may be the value of the 
internal evidence of a connection with Himyaritic, furnished 
by these inscriptions, there is no external evidence pointing to 
any existence of the Himyarites in the valley of the Orontes. 
The Egyptians and the Assyrians appeared in the region of 
Hamath as conquerors or as allies; but they would more likely 
be engaged in furthering their own interests than in erecting 
municipal tablets. The language, however, is neither that of 
Assyria nor Egypt. 

Is it not the most rational supposition that these Hamah 
inscriptions are remnants of the written language of the people 

1 “ Unexplored Syria,” vol. i. p. 359. 
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who inhabited Hamath? The question then. arises, Have we 
any infurmation as to who these people were ? 

- Just before the Scythians entered on the stage of history, 
the Orontes Valley was inhabited by a powerful Hittite 
race. They were the children of Heth (nn "23, LXX. Xsrrai, 
and the Khatti of the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions), son 
of Canaan. In Genesis x. 18, we read that “the families of 
the Canaanites spread abroad;” and in Genesis xxiii., we find 
the Canaanite Hittites at Hebron, in barter with Abraham in 
modern Syrian phraseology. Further on in the time of 
Joshua (Joshua i. 4), the Hittites had become so important, 
that they were put for all the nations of Canaan, and their 
territory was mentioned as a synonym for the promised land 
in its full extent: “From the wilderness and this Lebanon, 
even unto the great river, the river Euphrates ; all the land of 
the Hittites shall be your coasts.” In like manner from 1 
Kings x. 28, 29, and 2 Kings vii. 6, we learn that there was a 
powerful and warlike Hittite kingdom, strong in chariots and 
armies, beyond the boundaries of Palestine, which doubtless 
included the Hamathites, and other minor branches of the 
same Canaanite family. It is not sufficiently known what a 
flood of light Egyptian and Assyrian monuments shed on these 
Bible statements. 

About 1360 B.c., the Hittites were the most formidable 
enemies of the Egyptians. The Egyptian representations of 
their armies and chariots, as pictured on the walls of the palace 
of the great Rameses at Thebes, and again as set forth in the 
sculptures of Rameses III.,'! at Medeenet Haboo, fully bear out 
the sacred record. These paintings and sculptures, with the 
poem Pentaur,’ and the treaty® of Khetseera, the illustrious 
king of the Hittites, drawn up in Egypt in the twenty-first 
year of Rameses II., enable us to fill up the scriptural outlines, 
and to form a conception of the character and importance of 
the Hittite kingdom. It was for fear of the hosts of this 
powerful confederacy, under “the kings of the Hittites,” that 
the Syrian armies of Benhadad fled in confusion from the siege 
of Samaria. The Syrians heard the noise of chariots and 
horses, and a great host, “ and they said one to another, lo, the 
King of Israel hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites. 

' Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ Anc. Egyptian,” vol. i. p. 401. 

2 ** Rougé Revue Contemporaine,” No. 106, p. 389. * Parthenon, 1862. 
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. . . « Wherefore they arose and fled in the twilight, and left 
their tents, and their horses, and their asses, even the camp 
as it was, and fled for their life.” “The Pharaohs of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties, waged fierce 
wars with these Hittites, who were then ruled by a great king 
and many chiefs, and whose principal arm was a force of 
chariots resembling those of the Egyptian army.”' Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, in his work on the ancient Egyptians, has given us 
a woodcut * of a painting in Thebes, in which is drawn up a 
- Hittite phalanx, beside a fortified Hittite city. The winding 
river and bridges are suggestive of Hamah, and the central 
elevation, manned by archers on its towers, points to the great 
mysterious mound in the centre of the city, and perhaps offers 
a key to unlock the mystery of the artificial mounds which are 
scattered throughout all the great plains of Syria.* Again, 


“In the Assyrian inscriptions, as lately deciphered,” says Mr Grove, 
“there are frequent reference to a nation of Khatti, who formed a great 
confederacy ruled by a number of petty chiefs, whose territory also lay 
in the valley of the Orontes, and who were sometimes assisted by the 
people of the sea coast, probably the Phcenicians (‘ Rawlinson’s Hero- 
dotus,’ vol. i. p. 436). If the identification of these people with the Hittites 
should prove to be correct, it agrees with the name Chat, as noticed 
under Heth, and affords a clue to the meaning of some passages, which 
are otherwise puzzling.” ¢ 


Wilkins, in his “Pheenicia and Israel,” in speaking of the 


great empire that had overshadowed Israel from opposite sides 
says: 


“ We have already referred to the decline of the Egyptian power under 
the twentieth and twenty-first dynasties ; but a similar loss of strength 





1 R. S. Poole, Article ‘‘ Egypt.” Smith’s Bible Dict. 

2 «* Anc, Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 400. 

3 These mounds are very numerous in the plains of Hums and Hamah. 
Tell-es-Salahiyeh, a mound of sun-dried brick, 100 feet high by 900 diameter, 
near Damascus, has had a little unskilful digging done on its sides ; but the 
scanty results should not discourage a skilful excavation of the mound. I 
have sometimes myself picked up a dozen of coins on it of an evening. A 
few days ago I rode to the Tell with an Australian student, and in half an 
hour I picked up four coins, and the little urchins whom I put in motion 
brought me twenty-one. ~Fragments of Mosaics are also scattered over the 
mound. Most of the coins have palm-trees, but the inscrintions are almost 
illegible. They are No. 3 of Mionnet. 

* G. Grove, Article ‘‘ Hittites.” Smith’s Bible Dict. 
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seems to have befallen the empire of Assyria, so that all her possessions 
west of the Euphrates were taken from her by the conquering Khitas,” * 


Now, these Khattas, or Khitas, or Hittites (for the radicals are 
the same), waged long wars with powerful empires, and though 
frequently vanquished, often came out victorious in the end. 
They had relations, warlike and peaceful, with Egypt, Assyria, 
and Phenicia—nations that inscribed their achievements in 
conspicuous places, in the language of the people. As we have 
seen, one of the Hittite kings went to Egypt to conclude a 
treaty of peace in the reign of Rameses II, which Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian of the time of Ptolemy L, places about 
the middle of the fourteenth century Bc. A copy of the 
treaty is still extant, and throws some light on the gods and 
godesses of the Hittites, who were appealed to as witnesses of 
the compact.’ 

Now, it is not at all likely that the Hittites would live 
surrounded by such literary nations as the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Jewish, and Pheenician, occupying so large a place in their 
estimation, and maintaining their ground so well, in war and 
peace, without having a literature of their own, or at least a 
written language. Mr Johnson says: “ We should naturally 
expect in this vicinity, some trace of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
conquerors, who have ravaged the valley of the Orontes, and 
of their struggles with the Hittites on this ancient battlefield, 
and of Solomon who built stone cities in Hamath ;”* but it 
seems to me much more natural and rational that we should 
find here some trace of the Hittites themselves. Their relations 
with Assyria, peaceful and warlike, were extensive ; they seem 
to have been in alliance with the Pheenicians, who were no 
doubt their carriers by sea ; and in addition to their intercourse 
with the Egyptians, in waging wars and concluding treaties, 
we read in the Bible that the Hittites had commercial 
relations with Egypt for war chariots and horses.* 

When Khetseera visited Egypt, he would see in the temples 


' “Phoenicia and Israel.” Burney Prize Essay for 1870. By A. S. 
Wilkins. 


2 R. S. Poole, Article ‘‘ Hittites.” Kitto’s Bib. Literature. 

* American P. E. Society, July 1872, p. 32. 

* 1 Kings x. 28, where we have the’ price of the horses furnished to the 
Hittites ; 150 shekels of silver each, which, reckoning the shekel at 2s. 3§d. 
or 2s. 6d., would make the price £17, 2s., or £18, 15s. ‘ 
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of Thebes and El Karnak and Memphis, the record of victories 
gained over his ancestors; and he, or his more victorious 
successors, might also trace on stone the records of the 
achievements which they wished to perpetuate. It seems to 
me most probable that these inscriptions are of Hittite origin, 
for the Scythic invasion seems to have passed, leaving no 
permanent remains, 

Internal evidence also points in the same direction; for 
some of the characters bear a remote resemblance to the 
letters of the three nations with whom the Hittites were in 
most active relations—Assyria, Egypt, and Phoenicia; and 
hence most’ of those who have written on the Hamah 
inscriptions, speak of the language as forming a link between 
the hieroglyphic and phonetic styles of writing. We must be 
careful, however, as to the conclusions we draw from such 
resemblance. 

From all the evidence before me, external and internal, I 
am inclined to believe that we have in these inscriptions some 
declaration from the Hittites themselves. We have, up to 
the present time, only known them on the testimony of their 
neighbours. I need not say with what interest we await their 
utterance after their long silence. 

It has been suggested to me by a fellow-labourer in the 
Syro-Arabic field, that these inscriptions are a copy of the ten 
commandments for the barbarians of the northern boundary 
of the promised land. But may we not here have some ac- 
count of Joshua’s wondrous conquest, when the Hittites were 
driven back ; or of the relations of King David and King Toi 
(2 Sam. viii. 10), or of the marriage of Solomon with a Hittite 
‘wife (1 Kings xi. 1), or his building of the store cities of 
Hamath .(2 Chron. viii. 4). We must however labour to 
unlock these mysteries, not with the view of finding something 
sensational in them, or for the purpose of proving some 
theory, but from a pure love of knowing what they really 
contain ; and I doubt not that thus proceeding in the right 
method of investigation, we shall reach results satisfactory 
to the most utilitarian scholars. Even though they should 
turn out to be only tombstones, as some suppose, we shall at 
least, I believe, ascertain whether the language of the Hittites 


‘Mr Wm. R. Green, H.B.M.’s vice-consul, Damascus ; and Johnson, 
Burton, and Doaki. * 
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was Shemitic or not, a question which, up to the present, 
remains unsettled. 

In bringing this subject to a close, it seems to me that we 
have shewn sufficient reason for not accepting any of the 
suggestions at first thrown out with respect to the origin and 
language of these inscriptions. 

From the shape and appearance of the stones themselves, 
we infer that they were built into structures, with the inscribed 
parts standing out, so as to be publicly read. It is thus very 
improbable that they would be inscribed in a foreign tongue, 
and incredible that they should be the work of an enemy. 
Had they been traces of the enemies who ravaged the Orontes 
Valley, they would have been destroyed when the enemy 
turned his back. But we know who the enemies of the Hittites 
were, and the characters on the stones are not those of their 
language, as written at the time of their conquests. Again, 
the workmanship of the inscriptions, which are in relief, like 
most Cufic and Arabic inscriptions, shews nothing of the 
scratchy appearance of the incised Bedawi-wasm with which 
we are acquainted. It is hardly necessary again to repeat 
that the inscriptions are neither Egyptian nor Assyrian ; and 
it has been shewn that the Himyaritic is too late, as a written 
language, and geographically too remote from the Orontes 
Valley to favour the supposition that the Hamah inscriptions 
are Himyaritic. It is possible that the Himyaritic may be 
the descendant of the Hamath, and the inscriptions east of the 
Hauran point in that direction; but until we know more of 
the nature of the Harrah inscriptions, we cannot say anything 
definite on the subject. It may be suggested that they are 
some remnant of the Scythic invasion; but that event was of 
so ephemeral a character that it was not likely to leave such 
permanent remains in the country over which it swept. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew what the Hamah 
inscriptions are not ; and we believe we have pointed out 
what they probably are. They are doubtless the work of a 
people settled in the country at a remote period, having 
relations with the surrounding nations of Egypt, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, and Israel ; for the inscriptions bear traces of the 
influence of the language of each of these nations. The Bible 
tells us of a great Hittite kingdom beyond Jewish boundaries 

VOL. XXIII.—NO. LXXXVII. a 
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in the north ; and its statements, which have been obscure 
and puzzling, have recently received confirmation from the 
inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria. It is very improbable that 
a great kingdom, so far advanced in the arts of war and peace 
as the Hittites were, should be without a written language, or 
any inscribed records of their own achievements, while they 
were in constant intercourse and rivalry with nations on 
every hand which inscribed their triumphs in hall and palace 
to their own glorification. 

But, I have been asked: “If the Hittites were capable of 
producing such perfect inscriptions as these, how is it that 
these are the only remains they have left us?” To this it 
may be replied, that these are not the only remains they have 
left, for Mr Drake discovered others in Aleppo, and there 
remains in Hamah at least the second half of the fragmentary 
inscription No. I. It need not surprise any one that other 
inscriptions of the same kind have not been discovered, for 
archeologists have known of the existence of these for sixty-one 
years, without making any effort to secure them. It must 
also be remembered that the destroying Scythians swept 
southward over the plains of Syria; that for several centuries 
the Seleucide dynasty, with their wonderful mania for building 
and rebuilding, ruled over the whole of northern Syria; that 
the Romans succeeded the Greeks; that the Moslems drove 
out the Byzantines ; that barbarous hordes of western crusaders 
captured and sacked most of the towns in the Orontes plain ; 
and that now, for several centuries, the Turk, like the genius 
of destruction, has fulfilled his destiny by turning the fertile 
plains of Syria into barren wastes, and her splendid cities into 
ruinous heaps. The spoilers have been in the land of the 
Hittites for over 2500 years, and it need not be wondered at 
if most of their monuments have disappeared. When we 
remember that during the last century only three or four 
educated travellers have explored the north of Syria, and that 
in a very hasty manner, we may reasonably predict that these 
Hamah inscriptions will prove the first fruits of a rich harvest 
to be gleaned by the industrious and intelligent antiquary in 
the “gathering in of Hamath.” 

I am sorry to add that Englishmen, in the present state of 
English influence in Turkey, will have great difficulty in 
securing apy monuments they may find. It would not be 
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pleasant to smuggle out of the country, as Consul Lang! did in 
Cyprus, what they may have laboured hard and paid dear to 
obtain, and that at the risk of having their treasures con- 
fiscated and themselves tried before a Turkish tribunal; and 
it is desirable, above all things, that no Englishman shall ever 
resort to that impotent and fussy peddling, which led to the 
destruction of the Moabite stone. 


WiLiiam Waiaat, A.B, 





Art. V.—The New Reading of the History of Israel, 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Huinricn Ewaup. Bd. I. Die 
Einleitung. Bd. Il. Die Gottherrschaft. Bd. Il. Die Kénigherrschaft. 
Bd. IV. Die Heiligherrschaft. Bd. V. Geschichte Christus’ und 
seiner Zeit. Bd. VI. Geschichte des Apostolischen Zeitalters.? 


h. A’ length one has arisen to do for the history of Israel 


what Niebuhr did for the history of Rome; and in 
these massive volumes we have the quintessence of historical 
truth distilled from the Bible. The work which the Reforma- 
tion commenced, but left uncompleted, and which has been in 
suspense these three hundred years, has been resumed by a 
master, and carried to its logical ultimatum, and now 
Bibliolatry lies shivered into ruins. Here is an answer to 
the inquiry, said to be the question of the hour, how to retain 
as a practical conviction faith in Christianity as eternal truth, 
without the aid of the artificial prop of an infallible book 
hitherto deemed essentially necessary. Here is Christianity 
pure and simple, freed from the incrustations and morbid 
growths of ages past,—a Christianity all throbbing with life, 
and glowing with moral enthusiasm, of which Christ is heart 
and head, and in which He shines infinitely great and glorious 


1 See letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, from Alexandria, 12th December 1872, 
by Mr H. Lang, director of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, Alexandria, and 
ex-Consul at Larnica. 

2 History of the People of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. Vol. I. Intro- 
duction. Vol. Il. The Theocracy. Vol. Ill. The Monarchy. Vol. IV. The 
Hagiocracy. Vol. V. History of Christ and His Time. Vol. VI. History of 
the Age of the Apostles, 
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—but a Christianity without superstition and without idolatry. 
And finally, here, in finished symmetry, we have presented to 
us the form of doctrine towards which all Christendom has, 
these many years back, been invisibly moving, and the goal 
is clearly defined towards which, from innumerable pathways, 
the feet of all true inquirers are making. Ewald is harbinger 
of the church of the future. Isitso? Or, is all this ponderous 
learning misdirected and erratic? Is this great and glowing 
book only a wild romance? Would its writer carry the 
Christian Church back to a hollow and unfruitful Ebionism ? 
Can it be that the Christian centuries have been dominated 
by error, and their creations only the building of a tower of 
Babel? Is Ewald only shrinking in terror from the majesty 
of Christianity —nothing but a fervent arch-heretic? We raise 
a profoundly important question,—it is already before us; and 
in its presence, most of the controversies, the noise of which 
fills the air, seem sheer idleness, A beginning has already 
been made in the translation of Ewald’s great work, and it 
will speedily be before the English public. It is of the kind 
which for the time being magnetizes the reader, and no one 
acquainted with it can doubt that it will be much read, 
exercise a profound influence, and make many converts : 
indeed, it is already discernible that Ewald is powerfully 
controlling theological thought. We propose, ‘therefore, as 
faithfully as possible, to reproduce Ewald’s view of the nature 
and development of Christianity, as the true and absolute 
religion, and also to subject it to such criticism as will test its 
validity, and shew what insuperable difficulties it has to 
encounter before it can hope to obtain the acceptance of 
Christendom,—nay, how it contains within itself the elements 
of self-refutation and self-destruction. 

2. With Ewald’s negative position we may be brief. The 
idea of an infallible Divine book, every word of which records 
actual history, is superstition, one which flagrantly ignores 
the very aspect which the Bible wears, and can only be 
bolstered up by a system of pious fraud. The Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is a groundless tradition, and, to 
modern criticism, eyen a self-evident absurdity and impossi- 
bility. The Athanasian creed is idolatry. The Prophets of 
Israel were only the embodiment of the theocratic spirit, and 
the Apostles only Christians who had drunk most deeply into 
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the mind of Christ, otherwise entirely creatures of their age, 
with all its imperfections and limitations. There is no such 
thing as prophecy in the sense of a supernatural knowledge of 
the future. Its utterances are only the intuitions and forebodings 
of religion evolving its contents and aiming towards self-com- 
pletion, or sure calculations on the ground of the relation of 
the eternal righteousness to the world. Nor is there any 
such thing as a miracle. What seems a miracle is only a 
higher law—the dynamic force of spirit over matter; and 
narratives of miracles only shew how religion, looking back, 
idealises and glorifies its own manifestations in life and history. 
There are no angels, and there is no kingdom of darkness, 
The idea of angels is the poetry of religion, and the idea of 
devils is of foreign growth, one which obtruded itself on Israel, 
and, from a combination of circumstances, unhappily obtained 
possession. The true religion is no supernatural revelation, 
but only the culmination of a natural historical process—for 
the human mind has a natural determination towards it—and 
Christ is therefore only ideally from heaven, but really only 
the ripe fruit of humanity. God’s relation to the world and 
method of dealing with men is uniform from age to age, and 
fixed as nature’s course. In all past time history pursued its 
course as now, and all the history of the past was shaped by 
the same forces which shape modern history. There never 
was a cessation of supernatural interventions, for there never 
was a supernatural intervention. But all this is only the 
shadow cast by the body of Ewald’s positive doctrine, and 
therefore it chiefly concerns us to apprehend his affirmations. 
3. The point of departure is found in the conception of 
religion. Religion is a fact in the world, not simply a theory 
or speculation, but a fact of immediate consciousness. and 
experience. Every man who has found it would as soon 
question his own existence as its reality, and wherever it 
reveals itself it makes itself known as the highest and greatest 
of all the possessions of the human mind. Although the 
impulse towards religion is native to man, and he cannot be 
otherwise than religious, it is at the same time necessary that 
he should be quickened from without,—for the most part by 
the pressure of physical and spiritual wretchedness,—that his 
higher self may awake and seek God. When in such an hour 
a man descends into the unsearchable depths within himself, 
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he finds God already there, Who reveals Himself to him as the 
Holy One and the Saviour,—at once as a flaming fire con- 
suming the evil, and as inexpressible love lending health and 
might to the spirit, whereby it swings itself away over all evil, 
and feels itself blessed, saved, redeemed. He who has attained 
this experience becomes a new man, is henceforth spiritual 
(pneunvatikos), and indeed in the measure of the intensity and 
purity of his experience, is a prophet and light of men, for has 
he not seen God and heard His voice, even with the same 
certainty with which his eye has seen the face of man and his 
ear heard the sighing of the wind? There neither is nor can 
be any inspiration but this, and this, too, is revelation. 
This immediate experience, which we name religion, proves 
itself to be an altogether searchless well-spring of spiritual 
thought and truth, and light begins to radiate from it, till it 
alters the whole aspect of heaven and earth. Indeed, the 
Bible is only the progressive evolution of its contents. We 
are taught by it, with immediate demonstration, that the true 
God, the only one Who can redeem, is a purely spiritual Being, 
Who fills the heaven and the earth, is near every soul that 
seeks him, and is to be apprehended by a purely spiritual act 
alone in the sanctuary of the soul; and lo! idolatry rises up 
before the mind as a lie and an abomination, and Egypt 
becomes a land of spiritual leprosy. In the inward search for 
God under the pressure of wretchedness, a man comes to know 
himself as spirit, as greater than earth and sky, possessed of a 
life which mountains of matter cannot crush, of a force which, 
when released by the breath of God, looks out into eternity ; 
and lo! the materialism of heathendom vanishes, terror of 
‘material forces disappears, and God the Spirit is recognised as 
the one-controlling force that fills the universe, whose voice 
hurls back the waves of the sea, and makes as stubble the 
war-horses of Egypt. Is not, further, all Polytheism thus 
annihilated, and the truth that there is one God only eternally 
rooted in the soul? The abominable conceptions of the 
character of God which obtain in heathendom, now disappear 
as night before the rising sun; for He has been revealed as 
the Holy One,—i.e., as the loving-righteous One, whose very 
anger burns as a fire to consume evil and save from it ; whose 
very righteousness is therefore only a form of love. All the 
moral truth contained in the Decalogue is wrapt up in this 
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experience: the spiritual man has heard himself addressed by 
that majestic “I,” impelling him towards a pure and loving 
life. May we not, therefore, well name it revelation from on 
high? What other or better divine inspiration can there be ? 

Not only is religion light, it is also force—an altogether 
wonderful and most central moral force,—“ threshing the moun- 
tains and beating them small, and making the hills as chaff.” 
It is fire in the heart. Its every truth is apprehended as the 
voice of the Eternal commanding. It feels itself in league 
with the Lord of Hosts. Where it comes, it comes as the 
rushing down of heavenly forces into the life of man and the 
course of history. In this sense, the sphere of religion is the 
sphere of miracles. It is inevitable that its high spring-tides 
should be associated with theophanies and visions of angels, 
“the earth trembling, and discovering its foundations, and the 
perpetual hills bowing.” Where it fires souls, it inspires them 
with such enthusiasm, so thrills mind, heart, and arm, that the 
course of history becomes a story of marvels and a record of 
deeds so amazing, that the doers of them recognise the hand 
and arm of Jehovah. Religion is the central force in the 
world; it controls all history; is the divinely conquering 
might which will subdue and refashion all things. 

4. Such, then, is religion. Now, every truth which is 
destined to become the possession of many, or the common 
possession of the race, must first of all become, most inwardly 
and firmly, the possession of one man, in whom it reveals all 
its glory and all its might. Such a man arose. The man 
Moses attained to this experience, which is true religion, in 
such a manner as no other before him had done, and as no 
other after him did, before Christ came; possessed it with 
unexampled intensity, purity, might, and clearness ; and also 
by a reflective act made its substance the conscious treasure 
of his spirit as it never before had filled any human spirit. 
Also, he obeyed it with the most rigorous earnestness, following 
its guidance into thought and action with undeviating truth- 
fulness. Once, in deepest silence and hiddenness, the divine 
fire shone before his eyes and thriiled his spirit,—he saw God 
and heard God, and his hour had struck. The shepherd becomes 
a prophet, and arises to obey the voice which speaks within: a 
prophet and man of God, having obtained the true religion 
as fully as the age rendered possible, was sent to put his mind 
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on Israel, and make his individual possession first the peculiar 
treasure of that nation, and then of all nations. 

But it is not to be supposed that Moses was the first man 
who found the true religion. It had been found by many of 
his ancestors, and without the inheritance which he had 
received from them, he could not have become what he was. 
Nay, in all ages and among all nations, men have sought 
religion and found it. In Egypt, in China, in India, there 
have been men who were not inferior to the patriarchs,— 
possibly little inferior to Moses. How was it then that Moses 
became the founder of the true religion? How came he to 
leave his mark on universal history? The age was ripe for 
him, and circumstances favoured him. The very fascination 
of the false religion of Egypt, by its sharp antagonism, 
developed the true religion with unexampled precision ; and 
while all nations have more or less striven to reach the true 
religion, so much so that it was only as it were by accident 
that Egypt did not become its home, yet Israel possessed the 
purest religious instinct and ripest religious genius, and was at 
that time in such a condition, externally and internally, that 
it only awaited the summons of the prophet’s voice. How- 
ever, let it be understood that when we speak of Israel, we do 
not speak of a nation which literally sprang from Abraham ; for 
Israel was the collective name given to successive tribes which 
had at various times emigrated southward, and at last attracted 
to the rich and cultivated land of Egypt, had there been fused 
by a common religious disposition. 

Never did man betake himself to a task of greater magni- 
tude than that which now awaited Moses. The religious 
antagonism between the Egyptians and the Hebrews had at 
length developed itself to such proportions, that either Pharaoh 
must utterly crush Israel into submission, or Israel must be 
permitted to quit Egypt, and seek for itself a new home. 
There arose a religious war. The actual history of it no longer 
exists; but we cannot picture to ourselves as too sublime the 
man who, in such an unequal struggle, gained the victory ; 
and his antagonist is an ever-memorable illustration of the 
vanity of man’s rebellion against truth and right. Israel went 
forth to seek a new home: having gained in the struggle in 
Egypt, and in a wonderful deliverance at the Red Sea, such an 
experience of the hand of the invisible God fighting for them, 
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that trust in the unseen arm became an imperishable treasure of 
the people, and in all thefutureaconviction shaping their history. 

But now, what will Moses do with this race which his hand 
has rescued? Into what shape will he mould them? Whither 
will he leadthem? The soil of the national mind had indeed 
been prepared for him. Israel was in such a condition of 
religious susceptibility and elevated enthusiasm, as made it 
possible for Moses entirely to fill it with right conceptions of 
the true God, the true religion, the true worship, and the true 
morality: and the great thoughts of his spirit passed from his 
lips as a glowing fire, fusing Israel, and enabling him to cast 
it into the mould which henceforth distinguished it from all 
other nations. The sublime picture of the giving of the law 
at Sinai exhibits to us a nation thrilled, from the centre to 
the circumference, with pure religious enthusiasm, and pro- 
claims to us that now, for the first time, the true religion has 
ceased to be a sporadic phenomenon, and has become so 
interwoven with the existence of a nation that it can never 
more perish, unless that nation can be annihilated : religion 
will henceforth be interwoven with history. We can therefore 
well understand how the government of this people became a 
theocracy,—nay, how it could become nothing else than a 
theocracy ; for it was a religious idea which had fused it into 
a nation, and the central formative passion of the national 
mind and heart, was to serve the invisible King Who had 
delivered them, and Whom it felt ever near in His might, 
purity, and grace. The theocracy was a sublime and truly 
gigantic conception,—one possible only to a young people 
glowing with fresh enthusiasm; one, however, which raised 
them to a giddy and dangerous height, and which would prove 
itself inoperative when a Moses was no more, when the oracle 
was dumb, and the heart of the nation had grown old. 

All the higher possessions of the human spirit can only 
blossom, nay, can be retained only, amid ¢ivilisation, order, 
peace, and external well-being ; according to the vision of the 
Apocalypse, “the earth helps the woman.” A home had there- 
fore to be found for Israel. On Canaan all eyes were fixed; 
and to Canaan Moses would have quickly led the people, had 
they been altogether worthy. They required, however, long 
probation, and time for consolidation. Although the generation 
which came out of Egypt did not reach Canaan, nothing can 
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convincingly demonstrate the earnestness and purity of the 
national heart, and the depth of the educational guidance of 
Moses, than the spectacle of the fervour, prowess, fidelity, and 
young energy of the subsequent generation, who pursue their 
way with songs of rejoicing (Numbers xxi.), whose faces were 
as the faces of lions, and their feet swift as the roes upon the 
mountains. Moses departed this life without bringing his 
work fully to completion, but not without the joy of seeing 
around him a people altogether of the right mind and heart, 
and a leader in whom he discerned his own spirit reproduced. 
Joshua, without delay, led the nation to the conquest of 
Canaan; and such was the martial enthusiasm with which 
their religion inspired them, such might did it lend to their 
hands, such rapidity to their feet, that in a very short space of 
time they had made for themselves a secure habitation. On 
looking back, it seemed to them that the very river had 
become dry ground,—that, upon their battle-shout, the 
ramparts of walled cities had fallen down with a crash,—that 
the stroke of their sword had been like the raining of stones 
from heaven,—that so much had been compressed into a short 
period, that days had surely been gathered into one, as if the 
very sun had tarried in the heavens till their work was done. 
Verily, Jehovah had fought for them. And so, at last, there 
is a strange new thing in the world—a nation in secure 
possession of a land and home, having in its keeping the true 
religion, and conscious of a mission to keep it as its peculiar 
treasure, and develope it till it is ripe to become the treasure 
of universal humanity. When will it be? What will be the 
course of such a nation’s history ? 

5. The next great experience which Israel made, was that 
of the absolute impossibility of prosecuting its mission and 
fulfilling its destination, nay, even of retaining the treasures 
of the past, under a theocracy. Its own religious life and 
light were by no means absolutely pure and perfect; but, 
instead of finding itself long in undisturbed possession of the 
land, and left in such external peace as would permit it 
thoroughly to exhaust and appropriate its divine treasures, lo! 
enemies break in upon the right hand and upon the left, the 
land is well nigh wrenched from its grasp, and its very exist- 
ence as a nation unceasingly threatened with destruction, 
Why are we so weak? they asked ; but no one could answer 
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The early glory of Israel under a pure theocracy held the 
national imagination in such thraldom, that no man ventured 
to blame it, and every nian said that hope and help lay in 
returning, not in advancing. It required centuries of experi- 
ence before the nation learned to utter the thought, “It is 
because we have no king that we are as water spilt upon the 
ground; give us a king, that we may be united and strong, 
and, in secure possession of external peace and wellbeing, 
prosecute our high mission.” The theocracy was only a 
sublime ideal,—like other ideals, unworkable,—and requiring 
conditions which, in the nature of things, could not long 
continue. The successive judges whom the necessities of 
Israel called forth, were imperfect attempts to supply the 
requisite bond of unity to the nation ; for, in spite of heroic 
lives like those of Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson, Israel fell 
deeper and deeper, till it felt itself ready to perish from 
internal anarchy and outward hostility. 

It is to Samuel belongs the honour of at last clearly dis- 
cerning what Israel required, and of peacefully accomplishing 
the revolution. During his earlier life, he had thought that 
the salvation of Israel lay in restoring the age of Joshua, and 
anew building the theocracy on the great truths which he had 
anew apprehended in all their grandeur, and which he laboured 
to imprint on the national heart, through the agency of the 
school of the prophets. He was fully aware of the demand for 
reformation, but opposed it with all his energy, till at last 
—recognising its imperative necessity—he became himself the 
reformer, and introduced the new era. The age of the 
theocracy ceases, and the age of the monarchy begins; or 
rather, the monarchy was superinduced upon the theocracy, 
and there began the era of Basileo-Theocracy. Itis important 
to mark the distinction, for a king in Israel must be other than 
a king of a heathen nation. He only was competent to be 
anointed king of Israel, whose inmost soul was theocratic; in 
whom was concentrated the peculiar spirit of Israel; who was 
imbued with a profound sense of the peculiar mission of the 
nation, and who was entirely devoted to the mind and will of 
Jehovah. It was indeed nothing else than the Messianic 
hope which burst into expression in the cry, Make us a king. 
Israel must have such a theocratic king, and if ever he seems 
not to come, yet ever must be demanded and waited for. 
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Saul failed—failed to be a true theocratic king: went so 
far as to shew that he would usurp also the prophetic and 
priestly office, and found an arbitrary Autocracy. The true 
king of Israel was found in the son of Jesse ; and his life-work 
shewed how truly Samuel had discerned what alone was 
wanting to the nation. David was a warrior-patriot, because 
he inmostly felt and clearly perceived that Israel’s national 
existence and well-being were’ one with the existence and 
triumph of the true religion, and that in fighting for Israel he 
was fighting for God, for truth, for right, for humanity, for 
redemption. His arm subdued all his enemies round about ; 
his heroic heart created a nation of heroes; his genius made 
Israel internally united and strong as it never had been. He 
accomplished everything externally necessary, that the true 
religion might have a secure habitation, and peace and freedom 
for its development ; and also internally wrought as powerfully 
towards that end as if he had been a prophet. David handed 
over a magnificent heritage to his son Solomon; and during 
his reign, nothing seemed to be wanting that the true religion 
should ripen to perfection, and take possession of the earth. 
Wherefore did it tarry? Has not Israel attained its ideal 
height ? 

The sad issue of the reign of Solomon, reveals in an aston- 
ishing manner at once the sublimity and the overwhelming 
difficulty of the task assigned to Israel. External prosperity 
produced its usual demoralising influence, and made the nation 
worldly and effeminate. The monarchy gradually ceased to 
be theocratic in its spirit, and became heathenish and worldly 
after the pattern of Egypt. Solomon prematurely introduced 
universal toleration of religious beliefs and usages, when as 
yet the true religion was too little conscious of its nature to 
resist the fascinations of idolatry, and too weak to stand as a 
purely spiritual might. Thus was brought about a divorce, 
nay, a fierce antagonism, between the Prophets and the Court, 
—between the former as representing the pure theocratic 
spirit, and the latter as representing the secular rule. Had 
these two powers only wrought harmoniously, how soon might 
the grand issue have come! How totally different might have 
been the history of the kingdom of God! But the nation was 
brought to the dust by the struggle between prophet and king, 
a struggle in which each acted tyrannically, and neither knew 
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that love must reign in God’s house. Thus the issue of 
Solomon’s reign is, after all, only to shew that the perfect 
theocratic king of Israel, who could lead it to its destination, 
had not yet come,—must, when he comes, be greater than 
David and greater than Solomon. Would he never come? 
Will not the next who sits upon the throne of David be he? 
This cry is the deepest impulse in the time which now begins. 
Further and further seemed to recede the greatness and glory 
of the past, feebler and feebler became the hope of their 
recovery ; but deeper and more plaintive became the yearning 
for the true king, and the conviction that he must come, unless 
the religion of Israel be a lie, and its vision of a sublime 
destination a delusion. Still he came not. The house of 
David became a ruin, and Jerusalem a desolation; and still 
he came not. These long trials and awful calamities were 
the means of deepening and purifying the Messianic hope, and 
were rewarded by this conviction, that Israel can attain its 
destination only by the coming in absolute perfection of that 
religion of which it had the beginning, that the only true king 
of Israel must be the perfect man, who should perfectly realise 
the life of true religion, and in virtue of it, rule over all with 
divine power ; wherewith also was connected the humbling 
persuasion, that the form of perfect religion had never yet 
been seen upon the earth, that there must be a new law and 
a new covenant, for all that had been was a shadow. 

After the captivity, the nation entered anew into possession 
of the land, with high hopes of recovering all its vanished 
power and glory ; but was doomed to disappointment,—ever 
renewed disappointment,—and sank into greater external 
weakness and wretchedness. Its recollection of a magnificent 
past, its sense of a sublime world-wide destination, still .re- 
mained, however, glowing secretly and concentrating, till at last 
the national pride found its exponent in the mind and arm of 
Judas Zelotes, and in his vain effort to hurl back heathendom 
as once David did. 

The experience of these centuries was a bitter trial and 
heavy temptation. It had upon a great part of the nation 
the effect of producing an almost sceptical tone, at least 
languor and indifference in regard to the Messianic hope. 
Such a book as Ecclesiastes,—-which belongs to this time,— 
shews how the wretchedness of the age, and the apparent 
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uselessness of any longer waiting for the hope of Israel, had led 
even deeper natures to seek satisfaction in a speculative and 
practical wisdom, all tinged with sadness, and in which the 
Messiah has no place. 

But yet indeed the Messianic hope was as imperishable as 
religion itself. Wherever the religion of Israel revealed itself, 
in its divine light and might, the Messianic hope burst forth 
as an irrepressible fire. And there always was a true Israel 
hidden in Israel. 

In individual religious life, the soul often makes an experi- 
ence like this: its passionate searchings seem only to remove 
God further and further away, and to open up a deeper and 
ever deeper mine of darkness and sin within the heart; 
greater and more glorious seems the prize which it seeks, and 
although it seem to recede, deeper and more earnest grows 
the yearning of the spirit, till at last the blessing comes from 
out the infinite distance in answer to an unutterable cry. So 
was it with the true Israel now. It learned more and more to 
discern the imperfections which adhered to its religion and 
its inability either to remove or correct them; and thus was 
led to feel that Messiah must be something absolutely new, 
accompanied with hitherto unknown power, and must be 
allured as from out of heaven, by such a general religious 
fervour as had hitherto belonged to isolated men. The hidden 
ones cried and waited ; and yet the perfect One tarried,—age 
after age, tarried,—seemed to recede further and further, even 
as the yearning for him grew softer and more impassioned. 
Israel was learning to sublimate and glorify (die Verhimm- 
lichwng) the conception of the King. When he comes, he can 
be nothing else than perfect religion beaming forth in heavenly 
lustre and with mighty power. In proportion as he seemed 
to bury himself in the depths of heaven, and the conviction 
that he must come intensified itself, they began to think of 
the Messiah as an eternal necessity of the universe, as hidden 
in God from all eternity, as above all limitations of earth and 
sense, as the ideal Son of God and architype of humanity as 
itshould have been holy and sublime, never yet had been,— 
as the Word of God whose coming would be the perfect 
revelation of the hidden Divine Being. Thus, on the one hand, 
the image of the Messiah grew more lustrous, and the longing 
for him more profound and plaintive, till at last the hour 
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came. All this was at length concentrated in a small circle of 
elect souls, represented in such as Simeon and Anna, but with 
fullest intensity in John the Baptist, in whose spirit the image 
of the King of Israel shone with ravishing beauty; and who 
gave himself to make ready a people for Him, whom, with 
fasting, meditation, and ceaseless prayer, he strove to allure as 
from out the unsearchable depth of God’s mercy, struggling as 
if he would charm living fire from out the stones of the evil 
time. It was impossible that He could longer tarry. If He 
had tarried longer the human spirit had been chilled with 
the night of despair,—Israel had perished, and the world’s 
hopes. 

6. At length He came,—quite otherwise than was expected, 
and yet perfectly responding to all the thoughts and desires of 
the past,—the Perfect Man, the Incarnation of the true 
religion, its ideal perfection, the true King of Israel. Out of 
the unsearchable spirit of man had the greatest and best at 
last blossomed into being. From the first, Jesus of Nazareth 
had a divine destination and plenipotence for the work of the 
Messiah. He saw the task which the age imposed, and for 
which the age was ripe; it revealed itself to Him at once in 
its overwhelming difficulty, and in its inexpressible charm and . 
infinite gain, so that He had no rest in His spirit till He 
grappled with it. It was the voice of John which developed 
in Jesus to fullest self-consciousness His calling to the Messiah- 
ship. With his spirit-glance, John recognised His sinlessness, 
and beheld the immeasurable grace of the Holy Ghost radiating 
from His person, and, hailing Him as King of Israel, the spirit 
of Jesus cried Amen to his voice. It was the hour for which 
the ages had waited. “The kingdom of God is come because 
the Perfect Man is here, purest embodiment of true religion, 
most complete union of the divine and human,” is the message 
which now sounds forth into the world, the gospel. “ Behold 
it and believe it,—I am He!” It goes forth as the triumphant 
shout of a King. It never waxes feeble even in death. He 
steps forth announcing Himself and the kingdom of God in 
Him, and acts and speaks with royal plenipotence and glory. 

All the working of Jesus resolves itself into the revelation 
of Himself as Perfect Man of God, or Personification of true 
religion in its ideal glory. The perfect religion shone forth in 
all His condescending love and royal graciousness, and it 
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radiates forth in the light, power, tenderness, depth, and 
heavenly purity of His words. A word, a look, from Him 
kindled enthusiasm and awoke a Divine life where an inward 
susceptibility existed. So from age to age, every little act, 
and every word, stamped with His unique incomparable 
impress, is found to be charmed with moral force to quicken a 
higher life and raise men to God. What can compare with 
the faintest quivering echo of His voice and footfall ? 

He was a King. His acts could not be common and ordinary. 
The kingdom of the perfect and true religion must break the 
power and destructive consequences of sin, and with sin are 
inseparably connected all human ills, even the corporeal. Into 
the abyss, therefore, of all the monstrous evils of that hour, 
Christ descended with all the love and might of His Spirit. 
He healed physical evils by an intensified spiritual influence, 
profoundly thrilling the spirit of the patient. Why should it 
be incredible? Who can lay bare the hidden links of connec- 
tion between moral and physical evil? between spirit and 
matter? Who can set limits to the triumphant power of spirit 
over material force? Who can measure the forces which lay 
in that spirit, in which was realised the highest possible union 
of God and Man? But let it not be imagined. that He wrought 
His marvellous works in order to attract attention, allure 
followers, or make converts. He was only revealing Himself 
as Messianic King in shewing mercy, and wished to be accepted 
because the light of His spiritual glory was shining with self- 
evidencing power. 

He was a King, and could be no ordinary Rabbi, no teacher 
of systems. He had but one theme of discourse,—to declare 
the nature, laws, and duties of the kingdom of God, which was 
already imperishably in the world since He had come, and to 
invite and entreat men to come into it, and be as He was, and 
have what He had. And yet with every opening of His lips 
truth streams from Him, and power issues from Him. His 
words drop as the dew, and the celestial beauty of the perfect 
religion beams forth from Him, so that men hail Him as the 
Sun of Righteousness. 

Thus, acting, speaking, helping, healing, sorrowing, rejoicing, 
He reveals Himself as the express image of religion—of 
humanity altogether filled with God and glorified. Ravished 
with the spectacle, in ecstasy, men heard heavenly voices 
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saying, “This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well 
pleased !” 

If Israel had but known its King! If His own had but 
received Him! But it soon became manifest that as a nation 
Israel was impenetrable, irrecoverably lost, and both unable 
and unwilling to own Him. Christ therefore proceeded to 
gather round Him a band of elect souls—the disciples,—the 
most susceptible whom His eye could discern, upon whom His 
image might be imperishably imprinted, and whom He might 
fashion into the living stones wherewith to lay the foundation 
of the kingdom of the true religion. In proportion as the 
hostility of the world increased, He concentrated His activity ; 
and while the world was threatening His work with utter 
destruction, He was laying its foundation so deep in a hidden 
circle of souls, that the gates of hell could not prevail against 
it. The greatest part of His earthly activity consisted in the 
training of the twelve,—the creation of a body in which His 
Spirit would continually live and work, and from which it 
would propagate itself till it filled the whole earth. 

Still the world which had once seen and hated Him would 
not Jeave Him alone. Its hatred grew fiercer, and as it grew, 
He answered it only by uninterrupted self-revelation, by ever 
fuller outstreaming of the whole wealth of His love, purity, 
and power. Thus on the one hand the image of sin and 
darkness rose up in its perfect hatefulness, and on the other 
hand the image of perfect religion rose up in its divine beauty, 
and there were revealed the abysses of hell and the depths of 
heaven. 

Christ exhausted every means to overcome the hostility of 
the world, and give a peaceful triumph to His cause. But 
recognising at last its impossibility, and discerning that-He 
had now so filled with Himself the souls of that select band, 
which was the germ of all the future, that His cause would 
triumph even without His personal presence, He quickly 
addressed Himself to meet the inevitable end, nay, even 
joyfully, for He saw how temporal ruin would become ever- 
lasting glory, how His innocent death would most majestically 
reveal the glory of His Person as King of the true religion, 
would prove itself a power to thrill the whole old-world fabric 
to its very foundations, and break the power of the sin and 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. LXXXVII. H 
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guilt of Israel and of wide humanity. Such was His death on 
the Cross,—the glorification of the Son of Man,—the world- 
conquering force,—the sacrifice of love for a world needing 
redemption. It was finished, and Christ disappeared from the 
stage of time. The world had done its worst, but no power 
could henceforth destroy the spiritual thing which He had 
created. He died in shame and woe, to be eternally glorified 
in spirit through His image in believing souls. 

So was He the Son of God as no one hitherto; in mortal 
body and in fleeting time, the purest brightness and most 
glorified image of the eternal; and to Him alone must the eyes 
and hearts of all be directed, who truly seek God. To have 
His image imprinted on our souls, to have felt the glory and 
thrilling might of His self-revelation, is life everlasting and 
purest blessedness, 

The hour in which the merely temporal and the purely 
spiritual in Christ were sundered, was the birth-hour of a new 
world. Asa kind of natural glorification passes upon every 
human life at death, for all that was impure and imperfect is 
now clearly recognised and put aside, and all that was pure 
and good shines more brightly, and works more powerfully, so 
was it with Christ in the highest degree. He was now glori- 
fied. “Glorification” is a word to express the might of the 
purely spiritual influence of Christ, when His whole self- 
revelation within time and space was beheld with the eye of 
the spirit. The tragic and humiliating death of Christ for a 
few days, cast the minds of the disciples into a state of utter 
stupor and despair; but speedily they felt His glorious image 
revive in their hearts, their faith and clear intuition of Him as 
‘Messiah and Son of God awoke as from the dead; they had 
power to apprehend Him as the ever-present and glorified, 
with such intensity of emotion and inward certainty that it 
was as if they had seen Him, heard His voice, felt His hand 
and the breath of His mouth. The narratives of the appear- 
ances of the risen Christ present an exact parallel to the 
theophanies of the Old Testament. They are the forms in 
which the recollections of His spiritual resurrection clothed 
themselves,—embodied expression ravishingly declaring the 
imperishable impression made by his whole self-revelation ; 
and in the presence of this great idea, it is but idleness to ask 
what literally became of Christ’s body? Every high experience 
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of religious enthusiasm and ecstacy, having reached its eul- 
minating point, is followed by a sense of rest and soothing 
in which the substance of the experience quietly nestles down 
into the heart for an everlasting joy ; so also was it with the 
disciples,—such is the import of the narrative of the Ascension, 
of the vision of Christ peacefully and with benedictions passing 
away into the eternal glory and highest heavens, there to 
dwell. 

7. Our limits forbid us carrying the narrative into the 
apostolic age; nor indeed is it for our purpose necessary. 
Ewald’s conception of the nature and development of Chris- 
tianity, as the true and absolute religion, must now be 
sufficiently clear. But we feel it to be further necessary, in as 
few words as possible, to refer to his biblical criticism, or 
rather to his views concerning the origin of the sacred writings, 
and the reasons which have determined the shape and 
character of their contents. 

We have heard that the Red Indian, by noting the bend- 
ing of a twig or blade of grass, can tell who has passed, and 
track his foe with unerring step ; and that a Cuvier, from one 
little bone, will name and describe the animal to which it 
belonged. Ewald seems to feel himself endowed with a 
similar critical faculty, and from indications which the common 
eye cannot see, to be able to trace the origin of a book, a 
psalm, nay, a single verse, with an incommunicable tact or 
instinct. Thus he knows that the book of Deuteronomy was 
written by a prophet, whom the persecutions of Manasseh had 
made a fugitive in the land of Egypt, and with a view to 
revive the theocratic spirit of the age of Moses; that the 
ninetieth Psalm is a penitential prayer, belonging to the last 
days of the perishing monarchy; that the forty-fifth Psalm 
was composed in honour of Jeroboam II., son of Jehu. As a 
magnet can sunder the particles of steel from a ‘heap of dust, 
so he puts his hand now on this chapter and now on that verse, 
and shouts, “pure and very history ;” as, for example, with 
Genesis xiv. He knows that the Pentateuch and the Gospels 
exhibit successive strata of composition, and passed from hand 
to hand before they took their present shape; nay, he can 
discriminate the strata as keenly as geologist the formations of 
the rock, and mark the change of hand in paragraphs, verses, 
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and phrases. There is undoubtedly a critical faculty of this 
sort, and who can limit its possible perfection ? ' 

The idea which lies at the foundation of Ewald’s work is, 
that the narratives of Scripture are not history, but that history 
looks through them. A great personality, like that of 
Abraham and Jacob, made an indelible impression, and took 
captive the minds of men; but in proportion as the actual 
circumstances of their lives were forgotten, the imagination 
clothed their image in some adequate historical form. A great 
action or event leaves an imperishable recollection, and the 
imagination glorifies it, till, for example, the war in Egypt 
becomes a procession of miracles, the giving of the law a 
visible descent of God, the sustenance of the nation in its 
wanderings a story of bread from heaven and water from the 
rock. More and more the earthly, the imperfect, is forgotten, 
and the pure idea, the ideal glory, the eternal truth wrapt up 
in an incident or series of incidents, alone remain, and the 
narrative assumes a form of etherial beauty and grace, as in 
the history of Joseph. An idea, a feeling, weaves for itself a 
historical dress, as, for example, where the repugnance of 
Israe] to Moab and Ammon expressed itself in the story of 
Lot and his daughters, or when the impression of Christ’s 
uniqueness and sinlessness clothed itself in the narrative of 
His conception by a virgin. So it comes to pass, that the 
veritable history—actually “ what happened ”—is found more 
faithfully in the Psalms, Prophetic books, and Epistles, than in 
the professed histories, for they are productions of the hour, 
not reproductions of a vanished hour. The histories of the 

Bible are therefore traditions, with a kernel and background 
_ of historical truth, which have passed through the glorifying 
(vergeistigend) process of time, imagination, and religious 
idealism. Nor can they possibly be anything else, unless we 
suppose—what is absurd—that miracles, theophanies, and 
angels are facts, and that there has been a supernatural 
influence exercised upon the mind and memory of man,—insane 
suppositions of what Ewald names “ die falsche Heuchelei der 


? It is only just to notice here, that Ewald’s work is disfigured by a spirit 
of most audacious arrogance. We hear him constantly asserting, ‘‘ I am, and 
none else beside me.”—e.g. that sentence, ‘‘Men such as Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch, and Keil, stand beneath and outside of all science” (unten und 
ausser aller Wissenschaft). 
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Unwissenshaftlichkeit,” which may be translated, “the false- 
ness and hypocrisy of the barbarians.” This is the only view 
of the sacred writings which can justify itself to science. 

8. The theory which has been thus rudely sketched, is no 
solitary phenomenon of our age. It does not materially differ 
from De Wette’s and Hase’s.' Probably the theory of the 
author of Ecce Homo, is substantially the same. Ewald is 
outdone by others, and viewed as still in the bondage of tradition 
and “ Unwissenchaftlichkeit,” by many of his compeers, by 
Spinozists, Hegelians, and Positivists, who loudly beckon him 
to follow them. But there are reasons for believing that he 
will exercise on the next generation a unique and very pro- 
found influence, and will be heard when many fail to obtain a 
hearing. His immense erudition, the glow of enthusiasm 
which pervades his volumes, fusing the masses of his learning 
into the witchery of romance, the finished symmetry of his 
theory, the great wealth of positive truth which it retains,— 
retaining, as many will say, all that is necessary for religious 
life, not to mention the almost sublime certainty of conviction 
with which he speaks, will all conspire to win acceptance. 
The modern mind is clearly in such a condition, that thousands 
will welcome Ewald’s voice as that of a prophet, and feel that 
he has articulately uttered the words for which they waited. 
The soil is prepared for him. His work wonderfully falls in 
with many of the most powerful tendencies of modern thought. 
It will be recognised as a daring and brilliant application of 
the modern historical method, and illustration of the marvellous 
results of its pregnant touch. There are thousands who can- 
not part from Christ and Christianity, but labour under an 
invincible repugnance to the supernaturalism of evangelicalism, 
who feel that their head and heart have parted company, who 
owning themselves “heathens in the head and Christians in the 
heart,’”—and these will welcome Ewald as one who points them 
the way to an inward unity and self-reconciliation. While so 
many things promise success, we cannot ignore the fact, that 
the Evangelical Church is in many respects unprepared 
worthily to answer for itself and repel the foe, while the time 
has passed for declamations and the vociferations of ignorance. 

1 De Wette’s ‘‘ Biblische Dogmatik;”’ Hase’s ‘Leben Jesu;” Hase’s 


‘* Dogmatik : Christus in der Geschichte,—Christus im Gemuth,—Christus 
in der Kirche.” 
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The adequate learning is wanting in many quarters. A 
sufficiently profound religious life is wanting. There is want 
of consolidation in the Evangelical ranks. Nay, within the 
Evangelical Church there are active tendencies already in 
league with the enemy, tendencies which a little rigorous logic 
(Folgerichtigkeit), will speedily develope to Ewaldism. An 
example may be found in the indefinite character of prevailing 
views on the nature of the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 
There are those, perhaps, who maintain an infallible book and 
an infallible text,—those who maintain only one originally 
infallible book and text,—those who surrender the idea of 
unerring accuracy in names, and numbers, and subordinate 
details,—those who extend this reserve further and further, in 
gradually widening circles, and retain at last, only infallibility 
of moral and religious truth,—those who boldly say the Bible 
is not, but contains, the Word of God, and so on; gravitating 
downwards till they reach a position which Ewald would accept. 
Another example may be found in the unsettled state of 
opinion on the nature of the Atonement. There are those 
who maintain the commercial or huckster theory of the 
Atonement; those who say that the sufferings of Christ were 
a satisfaction to vindictive justice, as a necessary attribute of 
God; that they were a compensation to the outraged honour 
of God; that they were rendered necessary by an emergency 
in the Divine government; that they were a dramatic repre- 
sentation to the universe of the purity of God’s law; that they 
were an exhausting of the curse of the world in a historical 
process, a bearing of sin in an internal sympathy with its 

misery,—the ethical theory, in endless modifications, ‘retain- 
- ing as long as possible the idea of satisfaction, till at last 
it vanishes ; and, finally, those who say that divine righteous- 
ness demands only the destruction of sin, and that the cross of 
Christ satisfies it, because it is a moral force to expel sin from 
the heart and universe,—to which Ewald would give unquali- 
fied assent. When it has once come to this, the mind awakes 
to discover that the idea of the proper divinity of Christ is 
altogether superfluous, and that the Christ whom Ewald 
depicts is adequate to our needs. We might therefore well 
be induced to fear that the age will fall an easy prey into the 
hands of Ewald. 

But, on the other hand, one may boldly affirm that the 
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triumph of Ewald’s theory, and its general acceptance by 
Christendom, is a thing incredible and impossible. The 
Evangelical Church feels itself greater than Ewald, recognising 
that there is not a single important element of positive truth 
in his theory, which is not already included in its belief, and 
that it rejects only his negations. Nothing is fitted so quickly 
to sap the foundations of our belief in Christianity as eternal 
truth, and in Christ as Heaven’s crowning boon to the race, as 
to hear it said, that from the hour in which Christ disappeared, 
having finished His work, the Church commenced to run a 
career of the most wild and extravagant error, and must now 
proceed to undo the work of ages. We might be prepared to 
learn that: the Church had hitherto erred by defect, and had 
not yet sufficiently appropriated its own treasures; but to hear 
that its errors have been all errors by excess, imagining 
God’s words and works more magnificent than they really 
were, and Christ too great and glorious, startles the mind, and 
awakes revulsion, As we ponder Ewald’s plausible and 
fascinating theory, there comes over the mind a feeling, that it 
somehow has wrapt up within it all the superficial and plausible 
errors in regard to the nature of God and His relation to the 
world, human nature and man’s sin and Heaven’s remedy, 
with which in ages past the Church grappled victoriously. 
We cannot imagine that the promise of the Holy Ghost to 
guide the Church into all truth, can have been so awfully 
belied, and our heart answers back, while yet our intellect is 
stunned : “ We cannot thus part company with the apostles, 
the fathers, the confessions of all Christendom, the utterance 
of the universal Christian consciousness.” There is no use of 
saying, that it is only a completion of the Reformation, or a 
second Reformation. There is no parallel between what 
Luther did and what is now proposed. It is utter destruction 
of the past, and entire revolution. The beliefs-now threatened 
have so grown together with Christendom, that before ever 
Ewald’s theory can ever be dominant, the existing Church of 
Christ must be swept away as with the waters of a deluge. 

9. Ewald’s work imposes a serious and very arduous task 
upon biblical criticism, shewing, as it does, how the highest 
questions of doctrinal truth are inseparably connected with its 
inquiries and conclusions. Biblical criticism has been too 
much esteemed among us a heyer of wood and a drawer of 
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water. Its place is that of a son in the house; for it is 
apparent, that even so momentous a question as that of the 
person of Christ is inseparably connected with it; that if the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch cannot be maintained 
and the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels defended 
against all comers, the proper divinity of Christ will also have 
to be surrendered, and Christ henceforth counted only the 
perfect man, or probably only the least imperfect hitherto. 
We naturally desire to keep such a question apart from 
questions concerning MSS. and dates and philology; but it 
cannot be. Darwin has shewn how the whole physical 
character of a country would be changed by the absence of 
some tiny insect; how its absence would affect some higher 
forms of animal and vegetable life, higher and higher, till even 
the existence of man was threatened ; so it will be found that 
any radical change in the conclusions of biblical critics, will 
influence the whole of religious thought, and necessitate a 
reconstruction of the higher beliefs. Let biblical criticism 
then to its task, and let us tolerantly give it room. Mean- 
while we do not seem to have much to fear. We can meet 
Ewald confidently with a verdict of “not proven.” His 
peculiar opinions are accepted by very few, even of his own 
countrymen, and his theory of the composition of the Old 
Testament books is regarded as in the highest degree arbitrary. 
The views of those who reject the traditional opinion are 
legion. We may rest till their self-contradictions are hushed, 
and meanwhile leave them alone, as we do the biologists. 
The objections, on the other hand, urged against the inherited 
views do not seem very formidable, and seem to press lightly 
'on the minds of thoroughly competent scholars; while the 
external. and internal evidences in their favour are such as to 
shield us with strong battlements. For example, Ewald’s 
view of the origin of Genesis and Exodus seems a sheer 
impossibility, in the face of the minutely accurate personal 
knowledge of the usages of Egypt, its laws, religion, character, 
and climate, which everywhere appears in the most artless 
manner. But whether the traditional opinions can be main- 
tained or not, it is plain that such views as those of Ewald 
concerning the nature of the biblical narrative, can never 
commend themselves to the popular mind,—meaning by that, 
sound and vigorous common, sense. It will quickly answer 
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him by saying, He makes the sacred writers no better than 
fools and liars, drivellers and forgers of pious frauds. Did 
they, or did they not, suppose themselves to be writing history 
and narrating facts? If they knew that the truth of the 
matter was as Ewald represents, then they were gross impostors, 
—impostors, verily, of a strange sort; for who can reconcile 
such a supposition with the purity, guilelessness, and naiveté, 
which lend such a charm to their compositions? And if they 
did suppose themselves to be writing history, then they were 
only drivelling idiots, and upon them falls the charge of the 
“falsche Heuchelei der Unwissenchaftlichkeit.” Nor can we 
shelter ourselves from the horns of this dilemma, by saying, It 
was a primitive age, to which we must not transfer our histori- 
cal sense; for Ewald supposes the sacred writings to be the work 
of the sublimest spirits of an age of highest culture. If we 
could thus shield the writers of the Old Testament, what of 
the writers of the Gospels, who speak as eye-witnesses? If 
John was simply, as De Wette says, a “ Geistes-trunkener,” or, 
as Ewald says, like a musician who, having caught a melodious 
strain, draws it out and rings changes upon it till it becomes a 
flowing symphony, then he has perpetrated a most audacious 
falsehood in the name of the Holy One. 

10. Nothing could possibly be more suicidal than Ewald’s 
treatment of the question of miracles. He is in the unhappy 
position of one who can neither altogether accept them nor 
absolutely reject them ; and lays himself open to attacks from 
before and from behind. On the one hand, he cherishes a 
deep repugnance to the idea of miracles, starts back from them 
as if scared, and resolutely explains them away ; but, on the 
other hand,—and this is most apparent in his treatment of the 
Gospels,—he has too fine and truthful a historical instinct; and 
too profound a sense of the glory of Christ, to endeavour to 
reduce even the wonderful to the commom His idea of a 
dynamic power, latent in spirit, potentialised in Christ to the 
highest possible degree, which can accomplish what transcends 
the normal limits of man’s power, may have in it a kernel of 
truth. Nay, it probably contains a great and sublime truth, — 
the truth which will be fully revealed in the glorified body and 
in the spiritualised heavens and earth. But if this idea be 
true, would it not be sufficient to conduct him to an unqualified 
recognition of all the miracles as literal facts? For into what, 
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after all, does the idea of the miracle resolve itself but this— 
that all the laws and forces of nature are the expression of the 
will of the eternal Spirit who fills the universe, whose breathing 
is its life, and for whom all nature is a veil and garment; 
that as man’s spirit can enter in among the forces of matter, 
and mould and bend them, so the eternal Spirit, into the 
energy of whose will all forces are to be resolved, can in a 
moment so direct the currents of His will, that a new pheno- 
menon shall start into being, and that the natural world is 
not a granite wall defying God and man, but a plastic sub- 
stance,—nay, a spiritual living thing, born of the eternal Word, 
and having an ear to hear God’s voice. But Ewald refuses to 
carry his own idea to its legitimate length. It is truly pitiable 
to hear him explaining away the miracle of Cana of Galilee, 
with the trite remark, “Christ’s spirit at all times turns our 
water into wine ;” and that of the feeding of the multitude with 
the remark, “The true faith and love despair least where the 
want is greatest, and in joyful giving and receiving convert 
want into superfluity;" and at the same time, gliding over 
the narratives in a manner so saponaceous, that one can 
scarcely tell whether he affirms or denies the miracle. What 
can he expect but, on the one hand, to awake sorrow in the 
hearts of all who adore Christ, as he himself also does, 
and, on the other hand, to be greeted with the jeers 
of those who have advanced to an unqualified rejection of 
the miraculous in every shape and in every degree? We 
only add here, that the untenableness of Ewald’s whole 
position in regard to the miracles, is most apparent in his 
treatment of the resurrection of Christ. The whole question 
of the miraculous may be staked on the point, Was that a 
literal historical fact? Is there anything in all history, 
established by a greater weight of evidence? Can we be 
expected for a moment to believe, that when the apostles 
speak of Christ’s resurrection, they meant it in Ewald’s sense ? 
Were they raving, and did they not know the meaning of 
words? And if that was a fact, all the miracles are facts. 
Ewald’s narrative betrays his sense of a vast difficulty here. 
Who, ¢.g., can reconcile these expressions: “Nothing is more 
firmly established historically, than that Christ rose from the 
dead and appeared to His disciples.” . . . . “This condition 
of ecstacy through the vision of the risen one), however nearly 
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it may border on sensible experience, was purely spiritual ” 
(vi. 69, 76). With the first of these sentences, Ewald overturns 
his whole theory ; with the second he shews how slippery the 
ground is on which he treads. 

11, We approach a still more momentous question, when 
we proceed to consider Ewald’s view of the person of Christ. 
In the most unqualified manner, he rejects the doctrine of 
His pre-existence and proper divinity, the incarnation and 
miraculous conception. “ Never did Jesus as the Son and Word 
of God, confound Himself or presumptuously put Himself on 
the same level with the Father and God” (v. 498). He 
reproaches the churches with making of Christ “an idol, who 
will forgive their sins if they feign before Him with vain words” 
(vol. v. Vovrede). In what sense he understands the expressions 
commonly supposed to express His divinity and habitually used 
as such, we have already shewn (p. 114), attaching to them 
only an ethical or ideal meaning, and denying to them any 
metaphysical and ontological background. Christ was simply 
the culminating production of humanity in its religious 
development, for every tendency of buman nature works 
onwards irresistibly, till one appear who perfectly embodies it. 
Christ was literally son of Joseph and Mary, probably from 
one side descended from Judah, and on the other side from Levi, 
distinguished from other men only by sinlessness, and as such, 
purest expression of the true religion, and of humanity accord- 
ing to its architype (Urbild), of God also in whose image man 
was made, and therefore King of Israel, Lord of the kingdom 
of heaven, leader and commander of humanity, eternal light 
and Saviour, verily “the way, the truth, and the life,” and 
“the first-born among many brethren.” We can well under- 
stand what a charm Ewald’s theory must possess for the higher 
Unitarianism of our day, as represented by men like Martineau, 
and how eagerly they make haste to make his works familiar. 
We allow they could not well desire a nobler champion for 
their cause. Any one simply hearing Ewald’s view from its 
positive side, might depart fully satisfied ; he would hear all 
the great expressions used in good faith and in fervour ; but 
we cannot tell'a man’s real belief simply from the phrases he 
employs, nor establish doctrines by simply quoting texts. 

Here again we have an example of the unhappiness of any 
man who tries to occupy a middle position, laying himself open 
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to attack from before and from behind. Ewald must advance 
or he must retreat,—Christ is less than the perfect man, or 
more. 

“ Distinguished only by His sinlessness.” But how do we 
know the fact of His sinlessness? From the impression which 
His whole self-revelation makes upon our souls, awaking on 
the one hand a perfect consciousness of sin, and on the other 
hand a quenchless aspiration to attain that ideal of holiness 
and blessedness which we behold in Him. But there are 
those—such as F. W. Newman and Theodore Parker—who 
avow that Christ makes upon their souls no such impression 
of unique and transcendent moral perfection ; and what answer 
would Ewald give to them but this: “ You have not seen and 
known Him enough—my Christian consciousness gives a 
totally different verdict on the value of Christ’s self-revelation.” 
What manner of answer then will he himself give to the 
witness of the Christian consciousness of centuries, when it 
rises up and says to him, “ You have not seen and known Him 
enough,—we cannot rest but in a much higher answer to the 
meaning of Christ’s self-manifestation.” Will the question 


thus resolve itself into one of religious life and experience ? 
Must the true and final answer be given by a profounder and 
intensified religious feeling ?' 

“ Distinguished only by His sinlessness.” But here is a vast 


1 In the above paragraph, we have twice permitted ourselves to use the 
expression ‘‘ Christian consciousness.” It is time the expression were fairly 
accepted and naturalised, for it compactly expresses'a fact for which we have 
no equally pointed word. The expression is Schleiermacher’s, but the idea 
of the word is as old as Christianity. It is no more mystical than these words 
of Scripture: ‘‘He that believeth hath the witness in himself ;” ‘The 
sheep follow Him for they know His voice, and a stranger will they not 
follow.” Owen has expressed the idea as nearly 2s possible in these words : 
‘* There is a great answerableness and correspondency between the heart of 
a believer and the truth that he doth believe. As the word is in the Gospel, 
so is grace in the heart ; yea, they are the same thing variously expressed. 
. . . - The doctrine of the Gospel begets the form, figure, image, or likeness 
of itself in the hearts of them that believe ; so they are cast into the mould of 
it. The principle of grace in the heart and that in the word, are as children 
of the same parent, completely resembling and representing one another. 
Grace is a living word, and the word is figured, limned grace ; as is regenera- 
tion, so is a regenerate heart ; as is the doctrine of faith, so is a believer,— 
such a soul can produce a duplicate of the word and so adjust all things thereby.” 
(On the 130th Psalm, ver. 4.) Reckless charges of mysticism and such‘like, 


are sometimes found striking nearer home than those who make them are 
aware of. 
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and overwhelming difficulty, for which Ewald has no solution. 
How came Jesus of Nazareth to be sinless, the only sinless 
one, and as such, above all men as heaven is above the 
earth? If it be said there is no greater mystery in this 
moral originality than in original genius in any other de- 
partment; if He is sinless only as having reached the goal 
towards which humanity aspires unceasingly, then we have 
exhibited to us a conception of the nature of sin, which the 
Christian heart will reject even with strong reprobation ; for 
sin is then regarded only as a creaturely limitation, as im- 
perfection, and the very pith and marrow are extracted from 
our thoughts concerning its inherent badness and guilt. If it 
were said that Christ became sinless by a moral process, 
disentangling Himself from the meshes of the world’s ungod- 
liness, the difficulty would be less considerable ; but the unique 
and incomparable thing in Christ is, that He did not become, 
but is sinless from the beginning, that in Him is no trace of a 
moral struggle to overcome inward contradictions, and that He 
alone knows nothing of moral wretchedness, of repentance, and 
confession, and regret, and has no need of pardon or grace. 
It is therefore impossible to regard Him as a link in the chain 
of humanity. He is infinitely different from all men. Those 
who are likest Him and nearest Him, feel His moral distance 
to be the greatest ; and the mind cannot rest satisfied till it 
has found an explanation of His person, which conserves at 
once the sense of His absolute similarity to man, and transcend- 
ant superiority,—till it has reached the idea of the Godman, 
in the supernatural and metaphysical sense, and cried, My 
Lord and my God! 

“ Distinguished only by His sinlessness.” But on Ewald’s 
basis it is a sheer impossibility to hold fast any longer our 
conviction of His sinlessness. It will be admitted that we 
cannot think of moral perfection, without associating with it 
as its complement the idea of perfect moral and religious 
light; as Ullmann has said, “To the spotless purity of His 
spirit and conduct, corresponded the truth, depth, and certainty 
of His knowledge of human and divine things.” Our minds 
refuse to recognise sinlessness when we are confronted with 
prejudices, errors, delusions, and confusions of thought, in 
matters which do not require learning, but only moral insight and 
pure sympathy with God and man. But what then of Jesus of 
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Nazareth? Alas! Ewald could have taught Him. He verily 
believed in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch; in the 
Divine inspiration of the Old Testament, which He habitually 
used in that very manner for which we are called benighted ; 
nay, He believed with all His heart and mind, in theophanies, 
miracles, angels, and Satan,—things which Ewald sees to be 
quite unbecoming in the universe, and which his more sublime 
conception of God necessitates his moral sense to exclude. 
And if Jesus, in such points, was only accommodating Himself 
to the prejudices and limitations of His day, He was guilty of 
a grave moral offence, and acted in a manner unworthy of one 
who felt that He was making His appeal, not to a day, but to 
the limitless future. 

No; Ewald predicates of Christ either too much or too little. 
Either He was only a Jewish Rabbi, who made a profound 
impression on His disciples by His wisdom and sanctity,—and 
then we shake hands with Strauss and Renan; or He was 
what the Christian Church has all these ages declared Him to 
be,—Incarnate God. 

12. It is scarcely necessary at any length, to notice Ewald’s 
conception of the work of Christ, as it really forms an integral 
part of his conception of Christ’s person. He does not regard 
Him as in any proper sense a Saviour; not in the sense of pro- 
curing redemption, or alone making a life in communion with 
God possible to sinful man. Man could always attain the 
true religion without Him, only not perfectly. He is king in 
the kingdom of the true religion, and His whole self-revelation 
is an infinite and inexhaustible force to raise all who yield to 
it to moral perfection and everlasting blessedness. Holding 
such a view, it is still quite possible habitually to use most of 
the biblical and ecclesiastical language concerning redemption, 
to call Christ Saviour and Mediator, to find in His cross 
the meaning of the Old Testament ritual, to speak of His 
blood as cleansing from sin and of Himself as ransom and 
sinbearer,—in short, to propound an ethical view of the 
Atonement as good as that of many who profess belief in the 
Athanasian Creed. Nevertheless it is all non-natural language, 
and an emasculated doctrine; and the Church will refuse to 
own it as reflecting its sense of redemption, or as a true repro- 
duction of apostolical experience as mirrored in the Epistles. 

It is most important to make this last idea prominent. To 
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ask us to accept Ewald’s theory, is to ask us to consent to a 
breach with the apostles ; but to such a breach, Ewald’s whole 
theory hinders him from yielding his consent. He holds that 
the apostolic band was a body so filled with the pure image of 
Christ, that from them it should propagate itself from age to age, 
till at last it shone from the face of a transfigured humanity, 
—for him, a suicidal admission. Does he not, therefore, accept 
the orthodox position, that the apostles are normal law for all 
the ages of Christianity,—that in all ages the Church has to 
regulate its conceptions by the apostolic mind, and to look 
into the New Testament to behold the ideal of life, conduct, 
thought, and piety to which it is to be conformed, for ever 
distrusting itself when it finds itself either behind or in advance 
of what is written? Every true Christian feels the New 
Testament to be beyond him, feels that every advance in the 
knowledge of God and of Christ is an approximation to that 
bright standard of the life which is hidden with God in Christ, 
and feels himself poor in comparison with its great thoughts 
and sublime emotions. But if Ewald be right, then the 
apostles were still under the weak and beggarly elements, 
unenlightened and carnal, while we are wise and spiritual. No 
faithful reproduction of apostolic doctrine will ever embody 
Ewaldism. It will be for ever found a vain task to produce a 
persuasion that Paul and John did not believe in the proper 
divinity of Christ, in His pre-existence, miraculous conception, 
incarnation, and resurrection, in the same literal and natural 
sense in which we now affirm them. Rationalism and Unit- 
arianism have in most quarters given up the attempt to 
find themselves in John’s Gospel and the Epistle to the 
Romans. It has plainly come to this,—either to accept the 
Evangelical creed in its substantial features, as embodied in 
all the Reformation standards, or with it also to resign all 
claim to the true “ apostolical succession.” Ewald must 
advance or retreat ; there is no standing-ground in his present 
position, if the apostles have falsely reproduced Christ and His 
redemption. 

13. We have adduced reasons enough to justify our refusal 
to become Ewald’s disciples ; shewn sufficiently what insuper- 
able difficulties still lie in our way. It were enough to induce 
us to remain standing, that we see in the theory presented to 
us no finality,—that, by inevitable steps, it conducts further, 
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to pure Deism, or to Spinozism, nay, to Positivism,—nay, to 
Darwinism. We are well aware, however, that the difficulty 
just lies here. Many see clearly enough, that if once they 
leave their moorings, they plunge into a bottomless abyss, and 
therefore remain. But they are still unhappy, and feel as if 
some strong force were impelling them away. The central 
difficulty scarcely admits of being reasoned with; it is a 
deep-rooted repugnance to the idea of the supernatural, not a 
repugnance directly based on arguments, but a kind of moral 
creation of innumerable currents of influence coming from 
many quarters, which is so fixed in thousands of minds, that 
the Old Testament narratives awake up a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, and seem as incredible as stories of ghosts and witches. 
It is the characteristic of our age and time; and one of our 
deepest wants is an influence to counteract it. Ought we not 
to look for help to the higher mental philosophy? May it not 
be that Locke, and Reid, and Mill, have been tyrannizing over 
modern thought? What if the truth should be found yet in 
some form of philosophical idealism? Or, seeing that the 
repugnance to admit the supernatural is to a large extent a 
creation of our abundant wealth and physical wellbeing, our 
material progress and our commerce,—what if we need some 
awful baptism of blood and sorrow to loosen our grasp of 
material things, and compel us to own that man is spirit, and 
that Jehovah is greater than mighty ocean billows? Mean- 
while the tendency is there, and erelong it will not only count 
it ridiculous to believe in Balaam’s speaking ass, and in the 
water which issued from the jaw-bone which Samson found, 
but also find it as much the mark of a weak mind to believe 
in God and in prayer, as to believe in the medieval legends. 
We shall now conclude this paper, by indicating the services 
rendered by these volumes, in making clear what are the 
pending theological issues, and what questions are most 
urgently demanding consideration. (1.) Not undeserving of 
notice, first of all, is the powerful manner in which they protest 
against the one-sided abstract theological tendency, and recall 
theology to the historical basis on which it rests. Christian 
truth comes to us, not as scholastic abstractions, but as the 
life-breath of a history. Only by the Gospel history can we 
approach our highest conceptions of Christ: the historical 
Jesus is the bridge leading to the theological Christ. But 
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from many quarters attention is being called to this point. 
(2.) Ewald makes it clear that the key of the position in the 
present war between Evangelicalism and Rationalism, is the 
historical veracity of the Old Testament, and in special manner 
of the Pentateuch. Everything is lost if that must be surren- 
dered. (3.) He makes it also manifest that these two questions, 
What is the Bible? and, Who was Christ? are inseparably 
linked together, and that the answer given to the former must 
determine the answer given to the latter. (4) His hand has 
therefore completely torn asunder the thin veil which now 
separates Rationalists from Unitarians, shewn where a few 
steps of consecutive reasoning will land the former, and how 
illogical is the position of those who have surrendered the 
proper divine inspiration of the Scriptures, and still repeat 
the Athanasian creed. (5.) He has shewn, therefore, that the 
question of "questions for the hour is, What is the Bible? 
and that no one can render a greater service than by more 
thoroughly grounding the doctrine of divine inspiration, and 
confirming the tottering faith of the Churches in the truth and 
divinity of the Bible contents. It is amazing to what an 
extent belief in the divine origin of the Scriptures is at this 
hour a mere tradition in evangelical circles, and how few can 
give an intelligent answer to the question, Why do you 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God?! 

We part from Ewald with strangely mingled feelings,—with 
such feelings as a son may be supposed to have towards a 
father, whose sins and errors he cannot ignore, and whom he 
yet tenderly reverences and loves. There is in his volumes 
such earnest truthfulness, such noble courage and fearlessness, 
such fervent piety and moral enthusiasm, such a sustained 
recognition of inward religion as the true glory and treasure of 
the human soul,—aye, such adoration of Jesus Christ, that 
one’s mind is spell-bound ; and while you feel that you cannot 
and dare not surrender yourself, you catinot but wonder, 
admire, and reverence. We know that most of us live far 
beneath our great and sublime beliefs, and that they are often 





1 On a point of so much importance, we may be excused for calling atten- 
tion to.two works, ‘‘ The Reason of Faith,” by John Owen ; ‘‘ Finleitung in 
das System der Christlichen Lehre,” von J. T. Beck. Beck’s German is 
untranslateable, but his ideas might be reproduced, 
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rather a beautiful remote vision than an inward light and 
power ; but there are fervent natures that inwardly appropriate 
every element of positive truth which they hold, whose souls 
refuse to allow as truth that to which they are unable to give 
a place in their spirit’s life, and who are often greater and 
better than their formal beliefs. Such a one is Heinrich 
Ewald; and of such it is written, “To him that hath shall 
more be given, and he shall have abundance.” 


WILLIAM SALMOND. 





Art. VI.—The Theology of “Culture.” ' 


N the volume before us we are presented with the full and 
perfect gospel of the apostle of “ Culture.” He has given 
us his candid opinion on what may be called the essential 
points of religion. He professes to go to the very root of the 
matter, to shirk no difficulty, to leave no important problem 
unexamined or unsolved ; to clear away the superstitions, the 
misbeliefs and prejudice of ages, and to reveal the real religious 
influence which underlie all these, and which men have felt 
and obeyed—however blindly and imperfectly—through these 
and notwithstanding them. This last enterprise of Mr Arnold 
is, therefore, it will be seen, a larger, bolder, and more difficult 
and hazardous operation than any he has previously attempted. 
Formerly he contented himself with light skirmishing. He 
conducted a sort of guerilla warfare on received opinions, but 
he never engaged in pitched battle. He made brilliant 
assaults here and there, but never allowed us a full view of 
his forces, and retired quickly into invisibility. 

His first attack on the religious truth commonly defended 
by Christians, was a mere feint, and may be said to have 
ended in nothing. He confronted the upholders of Bible 
religion with “Culture,” or “Hellenism,” a power he said, 
equally important, equally divine; and, he hinted, destined to 
conquer and control religion, and make it fight a willing 
soldier under its banner; but at that time he contented him- 


' Literature and Dogma. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. 
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self with a few long shots, and kept always at a safe distance 
from his enemy. In “St Paul and Protestantism,” he made 
a greater display of force, and advanced somewhat nearer, but 
seemed to be only gradually feeling his way, and testing the 
strength of the opposing forces. The number and position of 
his troops, and his own skill as a leader, doubtless determined 
these preliminary movements, and might be approximately 
inferred from them—but only approximately. In discussing 
the religion of St Paul, for example, it might be thought that 
he would enter into some consideration of the nature and 
origin of the Christian religion, but he carefully avoided this ; 


_we have glimpses of his opinions on this subject, but only 


glimpses, never a full and definite view. His conception of 
the character, teaching, and work of Christ, is of course visible 
in his delineation of the Christianity of Paul, and it owes to 
it its prevailing colour; but in the picture Paul occupies the 
foreground. Christ is in shadow, and His features are 
indicated with that vague and general touch by which a 
distant object is appropriately suggested. To some extent it 
may be granted that such a method of treatment was a 
necessity ; that in a consideration of Paul’s theology, many 
things regarding Christianity must be taken for granted, much 
indicated only in general outline; but the question is, 
Whether it is right, or indeed possible, to discuss the belief 
of Paul, without some previous understanding, grounded on 
clear and definite statement, as to the facts of Christianity 
and the teaching of Christ? No one can have read Mr Arnold’s 
book on St Paul, without coming to the conclusion that it 
ought to have been written after one similar to that now 
published. He, so to speak, retained the key to it in his own 
possession. No one could properly understand its meaning 
but himself, for no one but himself definitely knew the 
conception of Christianity whith underlay it. This indeed 
constituted both its strength and its weakness; its strength, 
for it was impossible to refute mere hints and inuendoes ; its 
weakness, for conclusions whose premises are known only to 
the inner consciousness of the writer, however they may 
bewilder and tantalise, can scarcely be said to edify either in 
a good or bad sense. 

It may be admitted, however, that against the book before 
us it cannot be justly charged that there are premises con- 
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cealed, although some conclusions from its premises are only 
partially stated, or passed over in silence. It professes to 
be a bold and undisguised statement of what the writer 
believes to be “the truth on religious matters,” and generally 
it isso. It supplies the key to unlock the mysteries of the 
former volume. It begins at the beginning, and discusses, 
with more or less fulness, the principal problems of religion, 
especially of Christianity. .It may indeed be questioned, 
whether its deliverances altogether correspond with former 
ones of the same author ; or to adopt again the military figure, 
whether in consideration of the forces he is now seen to have 
at command, and his present plan of attack, his former move- 
ments were not rash and hazardous; but that the sequel must 
determine. 

The present volume, then, is an undisguised assault on all 
Biblical theology, of whatever Church or sect, and of whatever 
degree or shade of orthodoxy. He says, “ The Churches can- 
not even conceive the Bible without the gloss they at present 
put upon it, and this gloss as certainly cannot possibly live. 
And it is not the gloss which one Church or sect puts upon 
the Bible and another does not; it is the gloss they all put 
upon it, and call the substratum of belief common to all 
Christian Churches, and largely shared with them even by 
natural religion. It is this so-called axiomatic basis which 
must go, and it supports all the rest” (p. ix.). According to Mr 
Arnold, the great cause of the rejection of the Bible, especially 
by many of the more intelligent of the working classes, is this 
“theological gloss,” and his present volume is an attempt, by 
shewing that this theological gloss is false, without any sanc- 
- tion from the Bible if properly interpreted, to re-enthrone the 
Bible, or restore it to its old position as the great inspirer of 
religion. The axiomatic basis, the “assumption with which 
Churches and sects set out,” of the personality of God, says 
Mr Arnold, can never be “ verified ;” and because it cannot be 
verified, because they cannot get plain experimental proof of 
God’s personal existence, and because they have been told that 
the Bible assumes this, many of the working classes “ pitch 
the whole Bible to the winds.” Their manner of life, and 
especially the scientific influences of the times, has taught 
them to be intensely practical, and to ask for a rigid demon- 
stration, or an experimental and tangible proof, of every 
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doctrinal statement. It has, moreover, made it impossible for 
them to receive that interpretation of the Bible which, 
according to Mr Arnold, has its sole origin in the so-called 
axiomatic basis of a personal God. Such doctrines as the 
incarnation, the atonement, prophecy, miracles, and the 
resurrection of Christ, are incredible to them ; and, therefore, 
believing that to accept the Bible is to accept all its statements 
on these points, they reject it, and go instead to Mr Bradlaugh ! 
It is perhaps allowable to ask, whether they receive frora him 
a “more sure word of prophecy?” The truth is, that the 
amount of sincere scepticism, sincere rejection of the Bible, 
prevailing among the working classes is very much exaggerated. 
Their scientific objections to it are generally of the nature of 
an after thought, and form the excuse rather than the reason 
for their rejection of it. Of intelligent scepticism, the scepti- 
cism not of conceit, but of intelligent understanding of the 
points at issue, there is comparatively little. There is, 
indeed, a wide-spread practical infidelity, an infidelity which 
“believes and trembles,” which has “faith,” but has not 
“works;” but for such an infidelity Mr Arnold’s book is not 
likely to be the panacea. If this infidelity is traceable in a 
measure to the imperfections of the surrounding Christianity, 
it is to its moral rather than its intellectual imperfections. 
Practical Christianity is now a much more difficult thing than 
it ever was at any previous period of the world’s history. The 
relationships of society have become so complicated, the good 
and evil influences are so mingled and interlaced, that in the 
press it is sometimes difficult to distinguish them, Besides 
this, the increase of the world’s wealth has materialised (as Mr 
Arnold has elsewhere graphically, but with poetical exaggera- 
tion, described) the thoughts and ideas of many, and made it 
impossible for them properly to appreciate the sublimity and 
grandeur of spiritual truth. The progress of civilisation has 
developed new influences, new social relations, new modes of 
life, new phases of thought, new forms of evil ; and Christianity 
has not yet had time to conquer and guide these new energies. 
Then we are afraid that much of the imperfection of the 
working classes, is directly traceable to the imperfections of 
the Church of England. It is in an especial way the Church 
of the aristocracy. It has an aristocratic constitution, it has 
chiefly aristocratic priests, and its forms of worship are adapted 
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specially for aristocratic taste. Its ritual, with all its beauty, 
is too flowing and colourless to impress rude and earnest 
minds. Its preaching, where it is not the smooth and listless 
repetition of well-turned but vapid periods, is often too scholarly 
and academical to interest plain unlettered people. Methodism 
was an attempt to provide specially for the common people 
that spiritual bread which they could not obtain from the 
Church; and Methodism has done much, but is it wonderful 
that it could not do all? that many, by the mere power of 
“use and wont,” should remain within the Church’s pale, 
connected with it by tradition and authority, but not by 
knowledge and religious principle, and therefore in that state 
of spiritual destitution which exactly fitted them for falling an 
easy prey to the blandishments of Mr Bradlaugh? Their 
enmity to religion is but one manifestation of their republican 
principles. When they broke connection with the aristocracy, 
they broke connection with the Church; when they became 
jealous of aristocratic, they became jealous of priestly, which 
in their minds was synonymous with religious, influence. The 
present condition of religious opinion within the Church also, 
doubtless, powerfully aids these natural prejudices. Amidst so 
much dispute and contention between its sanctioned authorities 
as to the essentials of religious truth, it is not to be wondered 
at that some, bewildered and confused, should doubt if truth is 
to be found at least within the Church. Nor can it be denied 
that some churchmen, by the apparent sacrifice of truth to the 
advantages of money and position, have placed stumbling- 
blocks in the way of Christianity; and that the scandals 
connected with the sale and the patronage of what are so 
- appropriately called “livings,” do something to support the 
conclusion that the Church is only a pretence for furnishing a 
suitable income to the younger sons of the gentry. If religion 
is to regain its old influence over the working classes, it will 
not be by such a representation as is here given of it by Mr 
Arnold ; but much might be done towards the accomplishment 
of this end by the removal—whether by disestablishment, by 
incision of festering members, or by some kind of constitutional 
treatment—of the more clamant defects of the great dominant 
Church of the nation. 

But enough as to the reasons why the Bible has lost its 
influence over many of the masses. What is the remedy 
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which the volume before us prescribes? It is of course that 
of “Culture.” Culture, according to it, will give them correct 
ideas of what the Bible is. It will shew them that it is not 
to be confounded with the theological gloss which has been 
put upon it by the churches. It willenable them to “ discern 
where they ought to rest their whole weight, and where they 
ought to pass lightly.” It will shew them that those “ precise 
schemes of God and a future state which are presented to 
them,” and for which they “clearly and scornfully see the 
failure to give the ground and authority,” are not the essen- 
tial truths of the Bible; and therefore, that to reject them 
is so far from necessitating the rejection of the Bible, that it is 
the essential preliminary to a right understanding of it. Now, 
at the outset, it will be as well to decide whether the remedy 
of “Culture,” however efficacious it might be, if it could be 
laid hold of, is obtainable by the working classes, If it belong 
to Utopia, however good it might be in itself, it is a waste of 
time to seek after it. And it would seem that culture—the 
amount of culture necessary to read the Bible aright, not with 
absolute correctness, but so correctly as to get beneath the 
gloss of the theologians, and to be convinced that their precise 
schemes of God and a future state are not an essential part of 
Bible religion, if it does not belong to Utopia, belongs in this 
world only to Mr Arnold. Indeed it must be so, for he alone 
—aided, he admits, by the Zeitgeist—has been able to reach the 
conclusion, that the religion of the Bible is not founded on the 
belief in a personal God ; and no one else is qualified to judge 
as to the truth of his discovery, till he reach the same perfec- 
tion of culture—for it is culture, and such culture as Mr Arnold 
possesses, and neither reason, nor testimony, nor anything 
else, that can decide. To draw right conclusions from the 
facts of the Bible, we are told a man must have “ power,” a 
“large, deep, imaginativé mind,” the want of which, according 
to Mr Arnold, prevents Dr Strauss for instance, from “ dealing 
rightly with the reality which is still left in the New Testa- 
ment, after his able application of the historic method to it.” 
“ But,” continues Mr Arnold, “the quality specially needed 
for drawing the right conclusion from the facts, when one has 
got them, is best called perception, delicacy of perception, 
And this no one can have who is a mere specialist, who has 
not what we call Culture, in addition to the knowledge of his 
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particular study; and even when we have added culture to 

special knowledge, a good fortune, a natural tact, a perception 

must go with our culture, to make our criticism sure” (p. xXxv.). 

He goes on to say, that in fineness and delicacy of per- 

ception, the German mind is deficient; that though of course 
less lacking among its men of genius, yet even in Goethe there 
is deficiency in this respect. It is possessed in a sufficient 
degree by the highest minds of Greece aud Rome, of England, 
France, and Italy ; but apparently no one till Mr Arnold has 
been fortunate enough to apply it to the Bible. Well may 
he say, “ Difficult certainly is the right reading of the Bible, 
and true culture too is difficult.” But how are such state- 
ments to be reconciled with the following? “And what a 
consolation to us, who are so perpetually being taunted with 
our known inaptitude for abstruse reasoning, if we can find 
that for this great concern of religion at any rate, abstruse 
reasoning does not seem to be the appointed help; and that 
as good or better a help may be something which is in an 
ordinary man’s power” (p. 7). Is Mr Arnold, then, only an 
ordinary man after all? According to him, for the great 
concern of religion, the Bible is the appointed help, and it can 
be understood without abstruse reasoning ; but is it more 
within the reach of those intelligent working men, for whose 
sake Mr Arnold has undertaken his present task, if Culture 
be necessary not only to understand the Bible, but even Mr 
Arnold, to such an extent that their prejudices against it may 
be removed? “How,” in effect, says Mr Arnold, “ even sup- 
posing your metaphysics were true, can you expect plain people 
to understand them?” entirely oblivious that he lays himself 
- open to the rejoinder, “ How can you expect plain people to 
possess that amount of culture which has enabled you to 
distinguish between them and the essential truth of the Bible, 
and not, in rejecting the former, to reject both?” But, indeed, 
as he proceeded with his task, the conviction seems to have been 
borne in upon his mind, that his mission to the working classes 
would have no very remarkable results; and that the “help 
necessary for the great concern of religion,” is not now at least 
in an “ordinary man’s power.” For he says, “Very likely 
there will come a day when there will be less religion than 
even now; for the religion of the Bible is so simple and 
powerful, that even those who make the Bible a thaumaturgy, 
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get hold of it, because they read the Bible ; but if men do not 
read the Bible, they cannot get hold of it” (p. 340). 

It is therefore quite evident, that for one who believed all 
that Mr Arnold implies as to the rare qualities (possessed by 
himself), such as “power,” “perception—delicacy of percep- 
tion,” “culture,” which are necessary after the “able applica- 
tion of the historic method,” to “deal rightly with the reality 
that is still left in the New Testament,” it would require either 
the consciousness of equal endowments, or sufficient intellectual 
bluntness not to feel the want of them, to supply sufficient 
courage to venture an opinion as to the results he has 
achieved. It is therefore fortunate, that before giving us the 
conclusions which he has drawn from the facts of the Bible, 
he found it necessary to hazard a statement as to the nature 
of God ; a statement on which ail his after criticism depends, 
but which is not one of the special revelations of culture. 
That statement is, that God is not a person. This belief, or 
rather scepticism, Mr Arnold holds in common with others, 
notably with the followers of Mr Bradlaugh. The personality 
of God, he holds, is an assumption, and it can never be verified. 
Not only so, but it is an absurdity ; but because it has got 
such a strong hold on men’s minds, he finds it necessary (and 
here let us mark that refined sense of the fitness of things, and 
that perfect courtesy, that instinctive perception of, and regard 
for, the most sacred feelings of even the humblest, which is 
possessed by the select few whose minds have attained to the 
exquisitely delicate polish and finish which a long and wide 
culture alone can give) to exhibit it in as many ridiculous 
dresses as he can invent, such as a “non-natural man,” the 
“man in the next street,” the “elder Lord Shaftesbury,” for- 
getting that, though persons of weak intelligence, or imperfect 
culture, may, as everyone must, form very inadequate concep- 
tions of the Supreme Power of the universe, that conception 
may contain, in however rude a form, thé substance of a very 
sublime truth, just as deep wisdom may be uttered in imperfect 
sentences and in an uncouth dialect. But in some contradic- 
tion with the statement that the conception of God’s personality 
has its origin in a rude anthropomorphism, he represents it 
also as a mere metaphysical conception, as an attempt at 
precision where that is impossible, and as depending on certain 
abstract notions, such as “substance, identity, causation, 
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design,” forgetting that these may be properly used as 
theological weapons, and yet that men may believe in God’s 
personality as they believe in their own, who never heard of 
the existence of such ideas. 

But if God be not a person, what, according to Mr Arnold, 
is God? The “not ourselves ;” more fully, “the stream of 
tendency by which all things fulfil the law of their being ;” and, 
as conceived by the Israelites, the “not ourselves which makes 
for righteousness,” or the “eternal power which makes for 
righteousness.” From the satisfaction which inevitably” 
follows a certain course of conduct, we come to believe in a 
law outside of us which has determined thus. We know 
nothing of this power, so says Mr Arnold, except that it is 
not ourselves ; we can predicate nothing regarding its essential 
nature. If we personify it, we can do so only poetically, not 
in the language of sober truth. But he omits to consider, 
that if we are to conceive of this “ not-ourselves” at all, 
—that is, if we are not to regard it as nothing,—we must 
conceive of it not only poetically, but really and with 
scientific precision, in some form, and in one of two forms ; 
that is, either as spirit or matter, either as living and 
intelligent or as blind and dead ; and neither Mr Arnold nor 
the followers of Mr Bradlaugh have been able to escape 
thinking of God in one of these forms. Mr Arnold has not; 
although in some places he barely escapes speaking of God as 
nothing,—as where he says, “the impulse in man to seek after 
God” is not distinguishable from “the impulse to seek his own 
perfection,” which is very like saying that God is man’s own 
perfection. He escapes somewhat from this, however, when he 
. speaks of our consciousness of a “not-ourselves” which has 
fixed the law of our being; to which much of our conduct 
belongs ; which is in us, and the world around us; but only to 
fall into the error of personifying this power, as when he says, 
“The grandeur of the spectacle given by the world, the 
grandeur of the sense of its all being not ourselves, being 
above and beyond ourselves, and immeasurably dwarfing us, 
a man of imagination instinctively personifies as a single 
mighty living and productive power” (p.34). And: “God is a 
father, because the ‘power in and around us which makes for 
righteousness, is indeed best described by the name of this 
authoritative, but yet tender and protecting relation” (p. 35). 
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Why “best described,” unless there be in some sense tender- 
ness in this power, and how can we conceive of tenderness 
except as in a person? Mr Arnold indeed says that the 
personifying mode of expression, though more “proper and 
adequate,” is not so “scientifically exact,” but to illustrate 
this he adopts rather unlucky examples. He says, “ Words- 
worth calls the earth ‘the mighty mother of mankind, and 
the geographers call her an ‘ oblate spheroid.’ Wordsworth’s 
expression is more proper and adequate to convey what men 
fee] about the earth, but it is not therefore more scientifically 
exact” (note, p. 42). Mr Arnold, we presume, will admit that 
Wordsworth’s expression is not so proper and adequate to 
convey what men feel about the earth, as the expression 
“Father” is proper and adequate to convey what men feel 
about God. But it is in reality more scientifically correct than 
the expression, “oblate spheroid,” for it distinguishes the 
earth from everything else, which the other does not, that is, 
not from other oblate spheroids. The expression, “ oblate 
spheroid,” is scientifically exact to convey an abstract, but 
not an individual idea. We could never discover the earth 
from this definition of it, though we might with certainty 
from Wordsworth’s. Without more information than it 
conveys, we could not think of it at all. We cannot think of 
an oblate spheroid in the abstract, but only as composed 
of something ; and therefore to call the earth an “oblate 
spheroid,” is not to define it. In like manner, to call God 
“the stream of tendency, by which all things fulfil the law of 
their being,” may be scientifically exact, but it is abstract. 
It cannot be called a scientific definition at all. Without 
something more it conveys to us no information. It wants 
substance sufficient to assume a palpable form. 

But if Mr Arnold has been unable to think of God but— 
consciously or unconsciously—in one of two forms, neither 
have the followers of Mr Bradlaugh, only they have adopted 
the other form. They do not personify God, but that is 
because they do not think of Him as “a single living power.” 
They do not say “Our Father,” but that is because they do 
not believe in God’s tender and protecting relation to them ; 
and therefore instead of a personal God, they do homage to 
the blind material force of uniform law. So that Mr Arnold, by 
his efforts at agreement, has only made the gulf of separation 
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between him and them more manifest and irreconcilable. If, 
therefore, to think of God as a person be to think of Him as 
a non-natural man, not to do so is either not to think of Him 
at all, or to think of Him as a non-natural thing, or a non- 
natural terlium quid. But granted that we only “see as 
through a glass darkly,” do we therefore see nothing that we 
can distinguish? If our words about God—as we admit— 
cannot describe Him adequately, if “they are only thrown out 
at a vast object which we cannot fully grasp,” do we there- 
fore grasp with them nothing but air, nothing definite and 
characteristic of that vast object? Granted that it is possible 
to be too precise, granted that we can “never find out God 
unto perfection,” can we therefore not find out God at all? 
Must we then—as we are exhorted by Mr Arnold—for ever 
wait for His “becoming”? But is thereanything metaphysically 
abstract, anything “non-natural” in the thought, that it is 
through the glass of our own spirits that we see God, however 
darkly ? that human love may mirror, however brokenly and 
dimly, a pure eternal love which passes thought? that our 
faint and feeble knowledge may be a ray from a wisdom which 
is unsearchable? that our very blunders and errors may lead 
us to feel the necessity of leaning on an understanding which 
is infinite ? and that our sense of sin and failure of duty may 
tell us of our relation to a holiness whose inaccessible glory we 
may feel though we cannot approach? Is it “non-natural” 
to think that these are emanations, however faint, from some 
Supreme Spirit from whom we have come, and who, as the 
Israelites have expressed it, “has made us in His own image?” 
But if God be not a Spirit, will Dr Arnold solve this problem, 
. How is a man better than a sheep? How is man superior to 
the lower animals, or even to inanimate matter? for all these, 
we are told, “fulfil the law of their being.” They obey God 
at least as perfectly as man, blindly, it may be, but what of 
that, if intelligence does not bring us any nearer to God ? 

Mr Arnold, then, being unable to accept what he names the 
“so-called axiomatic basis of a personal God,” proceeds to 
discover that this is not the basis of the Bible. This discovery, 
be it observed, is all-important for his purpose. For if it 
could be shewn that the Israelites’ belief in God’s personality 
is coincident in its origin with their belief in the “ not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness,” not only would it be impossible 
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to get the Bradlaughites to use the Bible, but Mr Arnold’s 
culture would be altogether thrown away on its interpretation ; 
and more than this, it would be shewn that righteousness has 
its foundation and sanction in God’s personality. It is there- 
fore unlucky for Mr Arnold’s theory, that anthropomorphism, 
as he says, is such a universal thing; that the individuals 
and the nations among whom the Bible religion arose, were 
surrounded on all sides by people sunk in the degraded 
anthropomorphism of heathenism, with its “ Lords many and 
Gods many ;” and that they themselves, on the supposition 
that they formed their religion by their own efforts, must 
have struggled up from that anthropomorphism. They could 
not, at first, have conceived of a “not-ourselves” without 
personifying it ; not merely poetically, but by real application 
to it of human qualities, if their religion had only a natural 
origin and development ; and therefore, by a single bound, 
they must have left all their old ideas behind, and leapt into 
the possession of a religion whose God is so impersonal and so 
immaterial that he cannot be said to be known at all. “ Alas!” 
to adopt the language of our author, “these poor people” if 
they “were not archbishops of York,” neither were they Mr 
Arnolds! But surely there never was such a signal illustra- 
tion of the power of a theory to blind the judgment in 
discovering facts and drawing conclusions, as that furnished 
by the astonishing statement of Mr Arnold, that he can find in 
the early history of the Israelites no trace of a belief in a 
personal God. No one denies that they believed in an “ eternal 
power which makes for righteousness,” but does it follow from 
this that they did not believe in a personal God? He says: 
“At the time they produced those documents which give to 
the Old Testament its power and true character, the not- 
ourselves which weighed upon the mind of Israel, and engaged 
its awe, was the not-ourselves by which we get the sense for 
righteousness, and whence we find the help to do right. This 
conception was indubitably what lay at the bottom of that 
remarkable change which, under Moses, at a certain stage of 
their religious history, befell their mode of naming God; this 
was what they intended in that name, which we wrongly 
convey, either without translation by Jehovah, which gives us 
the notion of a mere mythological deity, or by a wrong 
translation Lord, which gives us the notion of a magnified 
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and non-natural man. The name they used was the Eternal” 
(p. 30). But he says elsewhere: “The God of Israel for popular 
religion” (now-a-days) “is a magnified and non-natural man 
who has really worked stupendous miracles, whereas the gods 
of the heathen were imagined to be able to work them, but 
could not, and had therefore no real existence” (p. 125). Now, 
in those very documents in which Moses gives the name 
Eternal to God, there are miracles recorded, and they are 
recorded as miracles. Moses is represented as working miracles 
before Pharaoh, by the power of the Eternal. Then the 
passage of the Red Sea, the falling down of the walls of 
Jericho, the staying of the sun till a battle is concluded, and 
other miracles which Mr Arnold, of course, discredits, are all 
recorded as the direct interposition of a personal God, who 
knew that such things were required by the circumstances of 
His people. Whether rightly or wrongly, the writer of the 

ocuments relates these occurrences, and he relates them as 
miracles ; and if to represent God as a worker of miracles is 
to represent Him as a non-natural man, that writer has repre- 
sentedHim as a non-natural man. 

But will it be believed that in lis consideration of the 
religion of the Bible, Mr Arnold has overlooked sacrifice 
altogether. Now sacrifice formed the most important part of 
Jewish worship, not merely at one particular period of their 
history, but from the beginning to the end of it. The 
documents which name God the Eternal, contain minute 
directions as to its observance. It was observed as much by 
Jews as by heathen nations, and its observance is utterly 
inexplicable on the supposition that they did not believe in 
God’s personality, that they worshipped not a really but only 
a poetically living God. 

God, then—so culture reveals—was to the Israelites in the 
time of Moses only “the eternal power which makes for 
righteousness.” They indeed spoke—they were led instinc- 
tively to do this—of this power in the language of poetry and 
emotion, and personified it figuratively as a living power. 
“ But it is evident,” we are told, “that this revelation lost as 
time went on its nearness and clearness, and that for the mass 
of the Hebrews their God came to be a mere magnified and 
non-natural man, like the God of our popular religion now, who 
has commanded certain courses of conduct, and attached cer- 
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tain sanctions to them. And though prophets and righteous 
men among the Hebrews might preserve always the imme- 
diate and truer apprehension of their God as the Eternal who 
makes for righteousness, they in vain tried to communicate 
this apprehension to the mass of their countrymen” (p. 81). 
Their difficulty was, that at that stage of the world’s history 
conduct lay chiefly “in the line of national and social duties,” 
which are “ peculiarly capable of a mechanical exterior per- 
formance, in which the heart has no share.” Therefore con- 
duct to the Israelites came gradually to consist in outward 
observances, which had no influence on the heart. They thus 
lost the sense of joy, happiness, salvation, which “obedience to 
the law of righteousness” inevitably gives. They saw, more- 
over, that prosperity in private life often attended the sinner 
as much as the righteous. “In the life of nations there was 
the rise and power of the great unrighteous kingdoms of the 
heathen, the unsuccessfulness of Israel, though Israel was 
undoubtedly, as compared with the heathen, the depository 
and upholder of the idea of righteousness. Therefore pro- 
phets and righteous men also, like the unspiritual crowd, 
could not but look ardently to the future, to some great 
change and redress in store” (p. 72). Thus there sprang up 
what Mr Arnold calls an “ Aberglaube, or extra belief,” whose 
grandeur was that it arose from the conviction that “ righteous- 
ness was an everlasting foundation,’ whose weakness was 
that its conception of righteousness was chiefly outward and 
material. The belief and prophecy concerning a Son of Man 
was but these hopes and anticipations of Israel taking shape. 
It was a “kind of fairy tale which a man tells himself; which 
no one can prove impossible to turn out true, but which no 
one also can prove certain to turn out true” (p. 77). It was 
the poetry of life, but had an inevitable tendency to become 
rigid and scientific—to become a definite belief, “ according to 
which there should come about, in no distant future, a grand 
and wonderful change; God should send His Messiah, judge 
the world, punish the wicked, and restore the kingdom to 
Israel” (p. 185). Mr Arnold holds that the prophecies regard- 
ing Christ can in this manner be easily accounted for on 
natural grounds, that they admit of a “large and loose con- 
struction,” and are not, in the proper sense of the term, predic- 
tions, He allows indeed that Christ applied them to Himself, 
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and that He fulfilled all the grandest anticipations that they 
contained, but in a way different from what any of the Jews ex- 
pected. Now the wonderful thing is—and it is not less wonder- 
ful, less miraculous, though it is unaccountable on Mr Arnold’s 
view of prophecy—that one should have arisen, able to say, 
“Tam the Messiah you have longed for; and I am greater— 
I bring a greater salvation—than you have ever dreamed of ;” 
that this fairy tale which the Israelites told to themselves 
should have proved true, and should ultimately have come to 
be corroborated, though in a manner infinitely above the 
highest flight of their imagination by actual facts. Only 
think what would have befallen the world if no one with the 
“ sxisixsia” of Jesus had appeared! The wonder is increased, 
not lessened, by Mr Arnold’s account of Christ’s relation to 
prophecy,—increased so as to make his theory of prophecy 
incredible. The very fact that the fulfilment was so much higher 
than any one expected, rather increases the evidence of a super- 
natural element in prophecy. That one should have come 
into the world at the very time He was needed and expected, 
able to satisfy apparently for the whole future of the world 
the highest aspirations and longings of men, must give to 
the prophecies regarding His coming a character sufficiently 
wonderful to be called miraculous. 

But what, according to Mr Arnold, is the exact place occu- 
pied by Christ in the history of religion? How did He fulfil 
the hopes and expectations of the Israelites? In what does 
His greatness consist? What did He do for religion or con- 
duct to render His influence so transcendant and lasting? He 
restored the intuition of righteousness which had been lost, 
but in a higher form, indeed in a form which will last as long 
as the world lasts. Mr Arnold says, “Though the work of 
Jesus, like the name of God, calls up in the believer a multi- 
tude of emotions and associations far more than any brief 
definition can cover, yet remembering Jeremy Taylor’s advice 
to avoid exhortations to get Christ, to be in Christ, and to 
seek some more distinct and practical way of speaking of Him, 
we shall not do ill, perhaps, if we summarise to our minds His 
work, by saying that He restored the intuition of God, through 
transforming the idea of righteousness, and that to do this He 
brought a method, and He brought a secret. And of these two 
great words which fill such a place in His gospel, repentance 
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and peace—as we see that His apostles when they preached 
His gospel, preached repentance unto life, and peace through 
Jesus Christ. Of these two great words, one, repentance, 
attaches itself, we shall find, to His method; and the other, 
peace, to His secret” (p. 192). 

The “method” of Jesus was to make men look within, 
“to that inward world of feelings and dispositions which Juda- 
ism had too much neglected” (p. 86). “This was the ‘method’ 
of Jesus; setting up a great unceasing inward movement of 
attention and verification in matters which are three-fourths 
of human life, where to see true and to verify is not difficult, 
—the difficult thing is to care and to attend” (p. 195). “To 
work the renovation” (repentance) “needed, be concentrated 
His efforts upon a method of inwurdness, of taking counsel with 
conscience” (p. 200). So much for the method. “But,” con- 
tinues Mr Arnold, “for this world of busy inward movement, 
created by the method of Jesus, a rule of action was wanted ; 
and this rule was found in His secret” (p. 200). That secret 
was the revealing of two selves within us, a higher and a lower. 
“When we attend, we find that an impulse to do a thing is 
really in itself no reason at all why we should do it; because 
impulse proceeds from two sources quite different, and of quite 
different degrees of authority. St Paul contrasts them as the 
inward man, and the man in our members; the mind of the 
flesh, and the spiritual mind. Jesus contrasts them as life 
properly so named, and life in this world” (p. 20). We see 
that one of these ought to rule over the other ; but this is mere 
morality. “Jesus changed it into what was positive and at- 
tractive, lighted it up, made it religion by the idea of two lives 
—one of them life properly so called, full of light, endurance, 
felicity, in connection with the higher and permanent self; 
and the other of them life improperly so called, in connection 
with the lower and transient self” (p. 202.) “Jesus notonly saw 
this great necessary truth of there being, as Aristotle says, in 
human nature, a part to rule, anda part to be ruled; He saw it 
so thoroughly, that He saw through the suffering at its surface 
to the joys at its centre, filled it with promise and hope, and 
made it infinitely attractive” (p. 208). 

This “method” and “secret” of Jesus had their power 
directly from Himself, from the “sweet reasonableness, the ex- 
quisite mild winning felicity, with which the renouncement, 
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and the inward appraisal are applied and conveyed, and tlie 
conjunction of the three in Jesus, the method of inwardness, 
and the secret of self-renouncement working in and through 
this element of mildness, produced the total impression of His 
‘epielkeia’ or sweet reasonableness; a total impression in- 
effable and indescribable for the disciples, as it also was irre- 
sistible for them, but at which their descriptive words, like 
this ‘ sweet reasonableness’ and like ‘full of grace and truth,’ 
are thrown out and aimed” (p. 215). Such is a condensed de- 
scription of Mr Arnold’s account of the position occupied by 
Christ in the religion of man. But here we may notice in 
parenthesis, that one of the advantages of a “ literary treat- 
ment” of the Bible is, that—on account of its loose and general 
way of dealing with facts, its habit of “throwing out words 
at an object not fully grasped,’—a direct contradiction of 
statement is not so manifest as if it were conveyed in more 
definite language. Thus, when Mr Arnold states that Christ 
restored the intuition by revealing the secret of two lives, we 
are led to believe that up to this time Israel had never made 
such a discovery, but obtained what religion, what conception 
of, what zeal for righteousness she originally possessed, in 
another way. But Mr Arnold says that it is the knowledge of 
this secret alone, that changes morality into religion ; and yet 
he admits that originally the Israelites had religion, and he 
even affirms that the “first kind of life was a cherished ideal 
with Israel,”—(“ Thou wilt shew me the path of life!” p. 202), 
It also seems to be one of the peculiar prerogatives of culture 
that it should not require to know its own mind ; for Mr Arnold 
in one place accounts for religion becoming among the Jews 
mechanical and exterior, “by reason of the stage of their own 
growth, and the world’s” necessitating that “conduct should 
lie chiefly in national and social duties” (p. 82); and elsewhere 
implies that Jesus alone, by reason of his “ epieikeia,” and not 
merely any new stage of a nation’s, nor of the world’s history, 
could change conduct from being exterior and make it per- 
manently inward and real. This, however, is merely by the way. 

It will be recollected that a somewhat similar, but less 
definite and full description of Christ’s position in religion, is 
given in “St Paul and Protestantism.” There, however, Mr 
Arnold does not in so many words deny Christ’s divinity ; 
although he hints that the usual conceptions of divinity are 
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mistaken ones, he seems to imply that Christ is not more than 
man. He says, “ For us who approach Christianity through a 
scholastic theology, it is Christ’s divinity which establishes His 
being without sin. For Paul, who approached Christianity 
through his personal experience, it was Christ’s “being without 
sin which established His divinity” (S¢ Paul, p. 63). In the 
present volume, however, he indirectly implies that Christ was 
not more than man, although he seems rather to prefer to give 
the question the go-by, which might perhaps be attributed to 
modesty, only it is almost the only thing in the book that has 
even the semblance of this; and besides, it may be explained 
on other grounds, not so flattering indeed, but not so unlikely. 
He admits that Christ called Himself the Son of God, but only 
in the sense that He was righteous; that He professed to be 
sent by God, but only in the sense that He gave men the secret 
of righteousness. He hints that it is absurd to call Him the 
Son of God in any other than a metaphorical sense, because 
God is not a person; but this is to avoid the real question, 
which even on Mr Arnold’s hypothesis is this, Whether Christ 
being man, was not also more than man; whether He had not 
an infinitely higher relationship to the “eternal power, which 
makes for righteousness,” than any mere man could have? And 
again, this fact undeniably stares Mr Arnold in the face, that 
Jesus was a person ; and this person, this son of man, he admits 
was as righteous as the eternal power which makes for 
righteousness! “The sum and substance of the total impression 
produced by the contemplation of Christ on Paul, may be 
best conveyed by two words, without sin” (St Paul, p. 63). 
And again, “For attaining the righteousness of God, for 
reaching an absolute conformity with the moral order, and 
with God’s will, he saw no such impotence existing in Christ’s 
case as in his own” (St Paul, p. 64). That which “was the 
grand influence in Paul's life, and without which it would have 
proved a failure, is also described as “identification with 
Christ,” a “clinging to His unseen power of goodness.” In 
the present volume also, we find the following: “And this 
total stamp of ‘ grace and truth,’ this exquisite conjunction 
and balance, in an element of mildness, of a method of inward- 
ness perfectly handled, and a self-renouncement perfectly kept, 
was found in Jesus alone” (p. 215). And again, Christ is 
affirmed to be so immeasurably above His contemporaries, that 
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their testimony of Him must be described as a “ report of that 
immense reality, not fully, nor half fully, grasped by them, the 
mind of Christ.” 

If, then, “the infinite of the religion of Jesus lies principally in 
the line of extricating more and more His sweet reasonableness, 
and applying it to His method and secret” (p. 379); if the 
“work of Jesus, like the name of God, calls up a multitude of 
emotions and associations far more than any brief definition 
can cover ” (p. 192); if He be perfect as the power that “makes 
for righteousness is perfect ;” if in portraying Him we can only 
throw out words at a vast object which we cannot grasp, just 
as we do in speaking of God; if the unfolding of His “sweet 
reasonableness,” is to occupy the whole after history of the 
world; and if the “power which makes for righteousness,” 
can be known by us only as we know the mind of Christ; if 
God and Christ are so indissolubly connected, that we can only 
“come to the Father by Him;” and if Christ~be a person, 
—then where is the difficulty of thinking of God as a per- 
son? So far from it being a difficulty, is it not an absolute 
necessity ? 

The whole drift and bearing of the book, however, the whole 
tendency of its argument, is towards the conclusion that Christ 
was not more than man. Indeed, unless Mr Arnold has proved 
this, he has failed of his purpose, has failed to satisfy the “ Zeit- 
geist,” and also to overcome the antipathies and prejudices of 
the followers of Mr Bradlaugh. His great aim is to shew that 
both Old Testament and New Testament religion owe their 
existence simply to the fact that the Jews had a natural 
genius for righteousness. He says, “If you want to know 

plastic art, you go to the Greeks ; if you want to know science, 
you go to the Aryan genius; and why? Because they have the 
speciality for these things, for making us feel what they are, 
and giving us an enthusiasm for them. Well, and so have 
Israel and the Bible a specialty for righteousness, for making 
us feel what it is, and giving us an enthusiasm for it” (p. 324). 
There is, however, this immense difference in the case of the 
righteousness of the Bible—which Mr Arnold does not remark, 
although it belongs even to his own conception of it,—a differ- 
ence so great, as to make his illustration from Greek and 
Aryan genius altogether beside the mark, that we have there a 
complete and perfect model presented for our study. By no 
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one but Christ has perfection in anything been attained. In 
no statue that was ever chiselled has even the imperfect idea 
of the artist been fully realised. In the noblest buildings ever 
raised by man, there are lines and features which come short 
of the standard of perfect beauty. In all works of art, we see 
only degrees of attainment ; and we cannot predict that the 
best of them will never be surpassed. A Raphael, a Titian, 
a Michael Angelo, has each his characteristic defects. All 
art, in short, is but an imperfect interpretation of nature, the 
only perfect model. Science, again, is but in its infancy. It 
is but the interpretation of nature in another form; and we 
expect it yet to make achievements infinitely greater than 
have ever been witnessed in the past. Christ, then, stands to 
religion in the same relation as not the Greeks, not the 
Italians, not the Aryans, do to art or science, but as nature 
does. He is its perfect pattern, its realised ideal. Like 
nature, He is inexhaustible. All the after history of religion 
is to be but the interpretation and manifestation of what He 
has said and done. Evenin the view of Him taken by Mr 
Arnold, He represents a “total perfection,” which, for the 
whole future, by the aid of His own influence, and “ by 
thinking, observing, and reading,” men will be pressing 
towards, but never altogether reaching. 

But here we have Mr Arnold, who objects to believe in the 
miracles of prophecy which foretell Christ’s coming, and in the 
miracles which He performed when on earth, portraying to us 
the miracle of a “perfect man.” If the “time-spirit,” as he 
says, forbid him to believe in these miracles, surely it must for 
once at least be mistaken; for to be consistent, it ought to 
forbid him to believe in the greater miracle of Christ Himself, 
Admit that Christ is even what Mr Arnold says He is, and 
surely it is not beyond belief that the great “ coming event” of 
His life on earth should “cast the shadow” of prophecy 
“before” it. Admit that He is this, and surely that He 
should do works which none other man did, is only what we 
might expect. 

Our space does not permit us to do more than to examine 
the leading positions of Mr Arnold ; but they are the support 
of his whole superstructure. If popular theology, as he 
affirms, follows naturally and inevitably from the belief in a 
personal God, Mr Arnold’s all depends upon the overthrow of 
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this fundamental position. He contributes nothing original to 
the criticism of the documents of the Bible. 

We do not affirm,—however fundamentally wrong may be 
his leading position ; however useless the Christianity he has 
discovered may be for human wants; however powerless to 
conquer the passions, to comfort the sorrows, to support the 
highest aspirations and hopes of man; however the leading 
conclusions he has reached may shock at once both our intellects 
and our hearts,—we do not affirm, notwithstanding this, that he 
has contributed nothing of any value to the defence of 
Christianity. Certain aspects of it he has described with 
incomparable tact and power; and by bringing to bear upon 
them a concentrated light, has discovered the beauty of traits 
and features which its grander and divine proportions often: 
dwarf and overshadow. The very beauty, however, of what 
he reveals, necessitates the presence of something greater to 
support it, to fill it wp, and to round it into a whole of har- 
monious and finished symmetry. The real value and 
significance of the book, indeed is, that it is an wnconscious 
demonstration of the supernatural origin of Christianity. It 
is not without interest also, in that it may be regarded as the 
blossom and flower of that political broad churchism, which 
aims at a state church which shall include every kind of 
religious opinions. The caricature of Christianity which Dr 
Arnold here does battle for, is its natural and full develop- 
ment. Only when Christianity has become the shadowy and 
indefinable thing here vaguely depicted, will the dream of such 
a state church be practically realised ; but it is to be hoped, 
that when those who cherish such views, behold this portentous 
image of the natural and legitimate consequences of their own 
thoughts and endeavours, they may repent in time. 

T. FINLAYSON HENDERSON. 
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Art. VII.—The Testimony of Ancient Monuments to the 

Historic Truth of Scripture. 

Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records stated anew: in 
eight Lectures, delivered in Oxford University at the Bampton Lectures 
for 1859. London: Murray. 1859. 

Our Work in Palestine. By the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. London: Bentley. 1873. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains. London: Murray. 


HE Old Testament, while not professing to give a full and 
connected history of the Hebrew race, or of any particular 
era of that history, does contain fragmentary references, which 
are professedly historical, to the progenitors of Israel—their 
religion—their kings—their capital—their temple—their con- 
quests—their reverses :—subjects which more or less directly 
relate to the gradual development of the great remedial plan 
which is the underlying theme of all Scripture. 

Of these and other historical portions of the Bible, the 
sceptic questions the truthfulness and authenticity. It is 
admitted that we are entitled to sit in judgment on this claim 
of Scripture. To try that claim is the prerogative and the 
proper province of Reason. It behoves us to test the credibility 
of the writers of this book, in the same way as we test the 
credibility of a witness in a court of justice. 

There are several ways of testing the veracity of a witness. 
One of these is to compare his averments with those of other 
competent and independent witnesses. If, at many different 
points, and especially on matters of an incidental kind, his 
testimony thoroughly agrees with theirs, the fair and legiti- 
mate conclusion is, that he is entitled to, and worthy of, credit. 

Similarly, one of the numerous arguments by which the 
authenticity and reliability of the Bible are established, is 
drawn from the conformity of the facts incidentally mentioned 
by the sacred writers with the state of things at the time, and 
among the people, of which they speak, as that is represented 
by foreign and altogether independent accounts. 

This conformity proves that the writers of the Bible pos- 
sessed a kind of local knowledge, which could only belong to 
persons living at the time when the things spoken of were 
transacted, and consequently capable, by their situation, of 
being well-informed of the facts which they relate. 
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Paley, in his immortal work on the Christian Evidences, 
when treating of what he calls the “auxiliary evidence,” devotes 
a chapter to this very argument. Treading in the steps of 
Lardner, who, with consummate learning and ability, had 
handled this same argument before him, he singles out forty- 
one incidental allusions, contained in the Gospels and the 
Acts, to persons and things,—Jewish, Roman, and Grecian,— 
and, comparing these with detailed quotations from Josephus 
(who, being a Jew, was a witness not open to the suspicion of 
being biassed in favour of the New Testament writers), and 
also from pagan authorities, he shews the perfect accordance of 
the latter with the writers of the Gospels and the Acts. This 
agreement proves the authenticity and reliability of the state- 
ments contained in the New Testament. 

Paley’s interesting and ingenious argument, to which we 
can only refer, has never been answered by the opponents of 
Christianity, and we venture to say never will be answered. 

Our line of reasoning in the present article will run parallel 
to that of Paley, in the chapter of his book to which we have 
alluded. But the sources whence we draw our proofs will be 
different from his. We do not go to ancient writers, but con- 
fine ourselves to the testimony of sculptures, monuments, or 
other remains of antiquity. These are the silent yet eloquent 
witnesses which we shall call into court, and to which we shall 
ask the reader to listen as they reply to the question,—What 
have they to say about the facts mentioned by the sacred 
writers? Do these ancient remains contradict or tally with 
the statements of the Bible ? 

Traditions of a deluge which swept over the earth are, as is 
well known, to be found among almost all nations. In the 
sacred books of the Parsees who inherit the worship and ideas 
of the ancient Persians; in the writings of the Egyptian 
historian Manetho; among the Greeks and Latins, in whose 
mythology, as we know from the extant writings of Lucian and 
Ovid, the flood of Deucalion had a place; in China and India 
in the far east, and among the Mexicans, Brazilians, Peruvians, 
and Cubans of the far west ; as also among the Indian tribes of 
North America ;—among these various peoples, traditional 
traces exist in diverse forms of this great world-catastrophe. 
In some cases, indeed, the tradition is less distinct, and mixed 
with extraneous circumstances of a purely legendary charactex ; 
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but in others its coincidence with the narrative of Scripture is 
much more close and obvious. 

Among the Assyrian remains which are preserved in the 
British Museum through the enterprising labours of Layard 
and other excavators of the ruins of Nineveh, a series of clay 
tablets has been found, bearing inscriptions in the cuneiform 
character, which contain an interesting Chaldean legend of the 
Noahic deluge. They have quite recently been deciphered 
and translated by Mr George Smith, the first Assyrian scholar 
living. These tablets, which were much mutilated, have been, 
with great labour and industry, collected from many thousands 
of fragments, and carefully pieced together; and, missing 
portions having been lately discovered at Nineveh by Mr Smith, 
who went thither for this special purpose, nearly the entire 
text of this legend of the flood has now been recovered and 
translated. The legend, inscribed in cuneiform characters on 
these tablets, was originally contained in a language which has 
become extinct. The record belonged to the city of Erech, 
situated on the Euphrates to the south of Babylon, which was 
founded by Nimrod, one of the most ancient cities of the old 
world. When the Chaldean monarchy was overthrown by the 
Assyrian power, this record seems to have been taken, along 
with other spoils, to Nineveh, the capital of the victors, and 
deposited in the royal library. There, in course of time,— 
when the Chaldean language appears to have become a dead 
tongue, — it was translated by Assyrian literati into the 
vernacular of the country from the Chaldean text. This 
Assyrian translation of a more ancient document, it is held, 
must be referred to a date not more recent than the seven- 
teenth century before Christ—i.e., it must be at least thirty- 
six centuries old ; and it is believed that it may be much older. 

In the following points, the legend in question agrees with 
the Bible narrative. It states that the deluge was sent by 
Heaven as a punishment for the wickedness of the world ; that 
it was not a local or partial, but a universal disaster; that the 
wholé of mankind, except the speaker (who personates Noah) 
and his family, perished; that a floating vessel or ship was 
the means of preserving those who were saved; that, by the 
Divine command, the speaker caused the lower animals to 
enter the ship with his male and female servants, after which 
he shut the door; that birds were sent out from the ship, by 
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which the abating of the waters of the flood was ascertained— 
first, a dove, which, finding no rest, returned, and then a raven, 
which did not return; that the ark or ship rested on a mountain ; 
and that, on their leaving the ark, those who were preserved 
built an altar and offered a sacrifice. Such are the points of 
agreement. In other particulars the legend diverges from, or 
disagrees with, the narrative in Genesis. It calls the means of 
preservation a ship; makes the height and breadth of the 
vessel equal ; introduces in addition to a dove, a swallow, which 
returned; speaks of the leaks having been stopped with 
bitumen ; makes no mention of the clean animals having 
entered the ark in seven pairs; includes others besides the 
family of the builder; gives no date of the commencement of 
the building of the vessel, and differs widely from the writer of 
Genesis as to the duration of the flood. 

The mythical accretions and pagan corruptions which in 
this story have gathered round the original tradition of a 
deluge, shew that it could not have taken its written form 
until that moral declension of mankind, which the writer of 
Genesis mentions as marking the post-diluvian generation, had 
been well developed. But no other tradition of the deluge, 
if we except the Scripture narrative, can be shewn to have 
been committed to writing so early as this, which has been 
covered up and preserved by the kindly mould of twenty-five 
centuries, and is now brought to light to testify what the world 
said about the great flood nearly, or possibly more than, 4000 
years ago. The legend, though bearing on its surface indica- 
tions of its mythical character, speaks at the same time to a 
back-ground of historical fact, from which the tradition 
undoubtedly took its rise. And it incontestably proves that 
the nearer we approach the original cradle and homestead of 
the human race—Ararat in Armenia,—and the higher we 
ascend in the scale of time, the more closely does legendary 
tradition of the archaic times of the world approximate to, aud 
harmonise with, the Scripture record. 

Let us take the latter part of Genesis, where the scene is 
laid in Egypt, the country in which there was the earliest 
development of national life. It so happens, that in Egyptian 
tombs and temples, records and representations of Egyptian 
life and maunets, as they existed in the archaic periods of the 
history of that people, have been preserved, and have come 
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down to our day in a state of wonderful completeness. These 
monuments, by shewing a minute agreement between the 
statements of the Bible and the usages of ancient Egypt, 
strikingly confirm and prove the historical accuracy and 
credibility of the writer of Genesis. 

According to this writer, the king is absolute or nearly so; 
commits men to prison, releases them, or commands their 
execution, at his pleasure. While he has counsellors or 
ministers whose advice he asks, he imposes taxes by his own 
authority. His court is organised in oriental fashion. He is 
surrounded by a body-guard under a captain, whose duty it is 
to exeeute the sentences which the king pronounces on 
offenders. He has bakers to purvey for the royal table, cup- 
bearers to wait upon him. He uses a signet-ring, and rides 
in a chariot. We have a picture of a somewhat advanced state 
of civilisation. There are various orders and professions— 
those namely of soldiers, priests, physicians, magicians, literati. 
There are numerous granaries throughout the land for storing 
grain; mention is made of a silver cup, of a golden neck-chain, 
and of the use of fine linen. The sitting posture is observed 
at meals; sweet spices are imported from Arabia ; the bodies 
of the dead are embalmed at great cost. 

Now, in this entire description of southern Egypt, in the 
days of Joseph, there is not one particular which is out of 
harmony with what we know of the country, at that remote 
period (according to the commonly received chronology, not less 
than about 3600 years ago), from the sculptures and mural 
pictures of its tombs and temples. 

The circumstance mentioned by the writer of Genesis, that 
Pharaoh wore a ring, which he took from his hand and put 
upon Joseph’s hand, implying as it does the use of a signet- 
ring by the Egyptian monarch, has received a remarkable 
illustration by the discovery at Nineveh, among the ruins of 
the ancient city, of an impression on clay made by the bezel 
of a metallic finger-ring, bearing on it the image, name, and 
titles of the Egyptian king Sabaco ; and by the recovery there 
of the actual signet-rings of two of the ancient monarchs. 

In the same way, the historical truth of the Book of 
Exodus is shewn by the minute agreement of its references 
to Egyptian life with the customs of the country as delineated 
on its monuments. The new king that arose after the death 
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of Joseph claimed the whole race of the Hebrews, now become 
numerous, as his slaves. They were doomed to oppressive 
servile labour in brickmaking, building, and land cultivation. 
They were smitten by their native taskmasters, who in their 
turn were flogged if the tasks of the men under them were not 
fulfilled. Straw was a material used in making sun-dried 
bricks, doubtless for the purpose of making them more cohesive; 
and, as they were latterly required to procure straw for them- 
selves, they spread themselves over the land and gathered 
stubble. . 

The monuments fully confirm and illustrate all this. They 
show that bricks were extensively used for building purposes 
in the country—pyramids, dwelling-houses, tombs, walls of 
towns, fortresses, and the inclosures of temples, being all con- 
structed of this material. A large portion of the brickfields 
belonged to the king, who held a monopoly of the manufacture ; 
and bricks made in these royal brick-works bore the stamp of 
the king’s name. Both stubble and straw have been found in 
ancient bricks; and the royal stamp has also been seen on 
many. 

On the walls of a tomb at Thebes,—which the Italian Rosel- 
lini first brought to light and described,—there is a picture of 
a gang of slaves engaged in brick-making, which Rossellini him- 
self believed (and the opinion is shared by others) to represent 
the bondage of the Israelites, and which certainly agrees in 
every particular with the narrative in Exodus. Some of the 
labourers are employed in carrying the clay in vessels, some in 
working it up with the straw ; others are taking the bricks out 
of the moulds and setting them in rows to dry; while others, 
by means of a yoke on their shoulders, from which ropes are 
suspended at each end, are seen carrying away the bricks 
already dried. Among the slaves, supposed to be Hebrews, 
there are seen four figures—Egyptians—very distinguishable by 
their figure and complexion. Three of these are undoubtedly 
taskmasters, for they bear rods in their hands; they are 
watching the gang, and threatening to bastinado the idle. A 
reference to Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s work on the “Ancient 
Egyptians,” or to other works on Egyptian antiquities, will 
satisfy any candid inquirer as to the minuteness of the cor- 
respondence between the Egyptian picture and the Bible 
narrative. If the question be asked, How came such a picture 
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to be found in a tomb at Thebes, which is far distant from 
Goshen? the answer is, Roscheré, in whose memory this tomb 
was erected, was a high officer of the king, being overseer of 
the public buildings, and having charge of all the works under- 
taken by the crown. Hence, in his tomb are two colossal 
statues, a sphinx, and representations even of the labourers 
who hewed the stoneworks which he, by virtue of his office, had 
caused to be made in his lifetime. Any royal undertaking in 
any part of the kingdom was naturally enough represented in 
the tomb of this officer, under whose control this department 
of public works seems to have been placed. There is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that gangs of Hebrew slaves were deported, 
at least for a time, to great distances, for it is expressly said 
that “the people were scattered abroad throughout all the land 
of Egypt.” 


Let us pass from Egypt to Palestine. 

No thoughtful reader of the account which is given in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles of the temple erected by 
Solomon, can fail to receive a distinct and vivid impression 
that it must have been a grand and imposing structure. The 
design of the edifice was conceived under inspiration derived 
from God’s express announcement to Solomon, that to him 
was reserved the execution of the cherished purpose which his 
father David had been divinely forbidden from fulfilling ; and 
the scale on which the operations were conducted, shews how 
vast and costly the undertaking must have been. We read of 
70,000 bearers of burdens, of 80,000 hewers in the mountains 
of Lebanon, whence the stones were conveyed to Jerusalem ; 
and, besides, of 3300 overseers of the work,—total, 153,300. 
This was the number of hands employed during a period of 
seven years. Mention is made of “ the hewn stones, great and 
costly,” and specially of the “foundation stones,” both of the 
house of the Lord and of Solomon’s own house, which latter it 
took thirteen years to erect. 15 feet and 12 feet of length are 
measurements of these stones which are expressly given. 

It is an interesting question, Is there aught discovered 
among the ruins of Jerusalem that speaks of the grandeur of 
its ancient temple, and bears out these averments of the Old 
Testament? The recent investigations of Captain Warren and 
others happily enable us to give a fuller answer to this 
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question than could have been given a few years ago; and 
there is reason to hope that results still more important will 
reward the labours of future explorers in this field. We shall 
single out a few facts which, in a manner the most convincing, 
confirm the statements of the Old Testament to which we 
have made reference. 

It is now certain that the irregular parallelogram forming 
the south-east portion of modern Jerusalem, called the Haram 
Es Sheriff, or Noble Sanctuary, is identical with the sacred 
enclosure on the summit of Mount Moriah, within which stood 
the house of the Lord, and the several courts of the temple. 
We know therefore for certain that the temple stood on a 
stupendous artificial platform, inclosing the summit of the 
mount by means of a wall of colossal masonry, which rose 
above the rocky foundation in some places to the height of 
152 feet. Add to this 160 feet, the further height to which 
the pinnacle of the temple-porch rose above the top of the 
containing wall; and still add the descent of 114 feet to the 
bed of the Kedron valley, which lay to the east of this wall to 
this depth before being filled up, as it now is, with rubbish, 
and you have 426 feet as the height to which the massive 
edifice rose above the eye of a spectator standing in the Kedron 
valley below." 

The length of this temple area, north and south, is 1500 
feet ; its breadth, from east to west, about 900 feet. The 
opposite sides are somewhat longer. We may thus ascertain 
its capability of giving accommodation to the males of the 
Israelites, who were required by the law to repair from all 
parts of the land to Jerusalem at certain of the great festivals. 
The Coliseum at Rome is said to have seated 87,000 spectators, 
and to have been capable of accommodating 22,000 more in 

1 Very many of our readers have doubtless some acquaintance with Edin- 
burgh, and it may usefully help them to realise by the imagination the 
height of the pinnacle of the ancient temple to the eye of one who stood in 
the bed of the valley beneath, to subjoin the following comparison of the 
heights of one or two structures in the Scottish metropolis. That pinnacle 
was exactly four times loftier than the height of the parapet of Dean Bridge 
above the stream below ; about five times the height of the facade of the 
Museum of Science and Art ; about three times the height of the head of the 
statue on Melville’s Monument in St Andrew Square. Or let the reader 
suppose the Scott Monument doubled in height, and then add 26 feet, and he 


will have some conception of the height of the object of which we are 
speaking. 
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its area and passages,—in all 109,000. For such a number 
to have been crammed within its walls, the space for each 
person must have been limited to about 18 inches by 20 
inches. But allowing a square yard for each worshipper in 
the temple, the sanctuary, courts, and cloisters could have 
contained 210,000,—a larger number than the entire popula- 
tion of Edinburgh. 

The colossal masonry of the foundation courses of the 
temple wall, which Captain Warren examined by sinking 
shafts through 70 or 80 feet of rubbish accumulated by the 
successive reverses that have befallen the city, bears out the 
Bible statements to which we have alluded. The height of 
these courses varies from upwards of 3 feet to 6 feet. Stones 
were found by Warren measuring 15 and 18 feet long,—one 
38 feet 9 inches. But these stones, we are informed, were 
not prepared on the spot. The writer of the First Book of 
Kings informs us that “The house was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither, so that there was neither 
hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron, heard. in the house 
while it was in building.” The stone-dressing was mainly 
done in Lebanon, by the Tyrian masons, although materials may 
also have been prepared elsewhere. When Captain Warren 
pierced down to the foundation-courses of the Temple-wall, he 
found in the adjacent rubbish at the bottom of his shafts no 
stone-chippings or dressings,—a plain indication that the 
stones had been hewn in another place. He found also that, 
like some portions of the wall which are uncovered, the stones 
of these subterranean courses were dressed round the edges, in 
the style of Pheenician masonry, traces of which are to be seen 
in the ruins of ancient Tyre ; and, on the foundation-courses 
at various parts of the south and east walls, which have never 
been disturbed—70 or 80 feet below the present surface—he 
found masonic marks in Pheenician letters, some of them filled 
in with red paint,—the indubitable quarry-marks which 
Hiram’s masons had tooled upon their handiwork in the 
mountains of Lebanon nearly 3000 years ago. Letters were 
found on the several courses so ancient, that they appear to 
be. the common progenitors of the Greek, Samaritan, and 
Chaldean alphabets. ‘They were undoubtedly intended to 
shew in what course the stones were to be placed,—the second 
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letter of this archaic alphabet occurring on stones of the second 
course, the fourth on stones of the fourth course, and so on. 

In the temple courts, there was a certain space which 
Gentile foreigners were allowed to enter; but this was railed 
off from the part of the building allotted to Jews by a balus- 
trade or reticulated wall, which a Gentile might not pass 
without incurring the guilt of sacrilege. Upon this balustrade, 
Josephus informs us, stood pillars, bearing an inscription 
which forbade a foreigner to go in under pain of death. There 
is a distinct reference in the Acts to this prohibitory law, in 
the mention which is made of the ferment which was occasioned 
in Jerusalem by Paul’s supposed violation of the sanctuary, 
and of the narrow escape of the apostle from the fury of the 
populace, who would, but for the interposition of the captain 
of the guard, have torn him in pieces. He had been seen 
in the city, some time previous, in the company of one Trophi- 
mus, a Gentile from Ephesus, and the mob imagined, when 
they found him engaged ini the temple in religious observances 
along with certain Jews, that these Jews were Greeks. The 
Asiatic Jews, who seem to have been specially bitter in 
their antipathy to Paul, whom they had formerly seen and 
heard in their synagogues, stirred the rage of the people by 
crying, “ Men of Israel, help; this is the man that teacheth 
all men everywhere against the people and the law; and 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and polluted this holy 
place.” One of the stones or pillars on which was inscribed 
this prohibition has been recently discovered, buried in the 
foundation of a house close to the place where it must have 
_originally stood, near the north-west angle of the Haram, 
the inscription being in Greek, and the translation of it as 
follows: “ No stranger is to enter within the balustrade round 
the temple and enclosure: whoever is caught will be responsible 
to himself for his death which will ensue.”—(M. Clermont 
Ganneau.) 

The account which is given in 2 Chronicles of the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem, makes mention of some of 
the magnificent sights in the city which filled her with 
astonishment ; more especially of the imposing grandeur of 
Solomon’s temple, and of “his ascent, by which he went up 
into the house of the Lord.” This “ascent” can only mean 
an approach leading from the palace to the temple which the 
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king used when he went on solemn festivals to worship in the 
sacred edifice. The king’s palace, we know, was built on 
Mount Zion, westward of the temple which stood on the 
summit of Moriah. Between these two hills there lay a deep 
ravine, called by Josephus the Tyropceon. No trace has been 
found of a flight of stairs connected with the west wall, and 
leading upwards to the interior of the temple from the valley 
beneath; and we therefore conclude that the ascent which 
struck the queen with amazement, must have been a lofty and 
remarkable viaduct, which spanned the ravine, and so con- 
nected the upper part of the city, or Mount Zion, with the 
temple, as to be used by the king when he attended the 
temple service. That such a viaduct existed in the days of 
Solomon, and that it must have been one of the most splendid 
architectural works in the city, and well fitted to impress a 
stranger, is now established beyond question. In the western 
wall of the temple inclosure, about thirty-nine feet from the 
south-west corner, huge stones jut out—their internal surface 
hewn to a regular curve—which formed the abutment or 
impost of the first arch, springing from the temple wall, of a 
colossal bridge, now entirely demolished, which once spanned 
the valley. One of these stones is twenty-four feet six inches 
in length; and the entire width of the abutment is about 
fifty-one feet. The piers which supported the other arches of 
this structure, and the voussoirs of the fallen arches, have been 
discovered at a great depth imbedded in rubbish and débris. 
Its elevation above the bottom of the ravine could scarcely 
have been less than a hundred feet. It is apparently this 
same viaduct which is referred to in 1] Chron. xxvi. 16, “To 
Shuppim and Hosah the lot came forth westward, with the gate 
Shallecheth, by the causeway of the going up.” 

Jotham, one of the kings of Judah, who seems to have had 
a passion for building, is stated by the writer of Chronicles 
to have carried forward with great labour the fortification of 
Ophel, the suburb of ancient Jerusalem which was situated to 
the south of the temple, a work which one of his predecessors 
may have commenced, and which Manasseh, one of his suc- 
cessors, seems to have completed and strengthened. Of this 
wall there is no trace whatever on the surface; but deep down, 
beneath the accumulation of rubbish, it has been discovered, 
and tracked to a considerable distance, by sinking shafts at 
VOL, XXIIIL—NO, LXXXVII. L 
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various places; and its masonry, though massive, has been 
ascertained to be different from that of the temple wall, be- 
cause belonging to a less remote age. 

Mention is made, both in the Book of Kings and by Isaiah, 
of an upper pool, which must have been outside the walls ; of 
a conduit, by which water was brought within the city ; and 
of certain works of Hezekiah, by which he greatly increased 
the water supply of Jerusalem. These statements have been 
strikingly verified by the discovery of several subterranean 
conduits and reservoirs, designed for storing up a supply for 
the inhabitants in seasons of drought, and also to enable them 
to hold out against a protracted siege. 

Indeed, there is hardly a place mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment which was situated in parts of Palestine that have been 
searched with some care, the name of which has not been identi- 
fied as still preserved in a modern Arabic form, sometimes little 
changed. Such is the tendency in the East to adhere to what 
is old, and to perpetuate usages and names which claim a vener- 
able antiquity, that even remarkable boulder stones, or massive 
rocks, which are incidentally referred to in the Old Testament, 
are being identified by intelligent and competent observers. 
For example, in describing the boundary line which divided 
the territory of Judah from that of Benjamin, the writer in 
Joshua mentions once and again the stone of Bohan, the son of 
Reuben. This identical stone has been found (in the locality 
defined in those passages) by M. Clermont Ganneau (Dragoman- 
Chevalier of the French Consulate at Jerusalem) ; the perfect 
familiarity of this gentleman with Arabic, as well as the 
keenness of his observation, supplying him with a clue to the 
discovery. The form of the name has in this case undergone 
a change ; but in the transformation from Hebrew to Arabic, 
the meaning has been retained. “Stone of Bohan” signifies 
in Hebrew, stone of the thumb ; and, probably, from the re- 
semblance which it bears to a thumb and finger, it came to 
be, and is now, called by the Bedawin, Hajar-el-Asbah, stone 
of the finger. 

Another instance of identification of the same class, illustrates 
the retention of the form of the name, even in Arabic, with 
little change. Adonijah, when he attempted to usurp the 
kingdom after the death of his father David, slew sheep, oxen, 
and fat cattle, “by the stone of Zohéleth, which is by En-rogel.’ 
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En-rogel was near to—close by—Jerusalem, but lower down 
than the city. It has usually, in modern times, been identified 
with Bir Eyub, which, however, is too far south to be on the 
frontier line described in Joshua on which En-rogel lay. 
Besides, En-rogel means' “ the spring of the fuller,” whereas 
Bir-Eyub is not a spring, but a well. M. Ganneau has found 
in the village of Siloam, over against the south-east corner of 
the temple wall, on the opposite slope of the Kedron valley, 
a rocky plateau—its western face cut perpendicularly with 
rude steps up the face—called by the natives Ez-Zewéile, a 
name exactly similar to Zohéleth. This identification of Zohé- 
leth proves the Fountain of the Virgin, which is close at hand, 
be the En-rogel of Scripture. 

It is an interesting circumstance, that prior to this discovery 
of M. Ganneau, Biblical scholars whose opinion is of weight, 
maintained, from an examination of the locality, that the 
common view as to the situation of En-rogel was erroneous, 
and that the Fountain of the Virgin must be the En-rogel of 
Scripture. Among those writers who have urged strong 
& priori arguments in favour of the view now established by 
discovery, may be named Dean Stanley, Mr Grove in Smith’s 
“ Biblical Dictionary,” and Dr Bonar in his “ Land of Promise.” 

Both in Bible history, and by Josephus and other pro- 
fane authors, we are told of the successive demolitions and 
reconstructions of the walls of the temple and the city of 
Jerusalem. Seventeen times it has been taken and pillaged. 
But though the fury of invaders and destroyers overthrew 
again and again the upper portions of the megalithic masonry 
of those temple walls, the very ruins were a defence to the 
lower parts, which have accordingly remained undisturbed 
from the time of Solomon. One who examines the upper 
courses of the temple wall as it now stands, reads there a 
plain, though unwritten and unsculptured, record of the 
unparalleled changes through which that edifice has passed. 
He sees and peruses a palpable commentary on the narratives 
of Scripture. He looks on old materials which had doubtless 
formed part of the original wall, but had suffered under the 
power of the unrelenting captor, and were in troublous times, 
like those of Ezra or Nehemiah, or in the times of the Roman 
and Saracen restorers, hastily re-fashioned and put together. 


1 The Targum, and Arabic, and Syriac versions. 
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He finds large blocks often placed at right angles to their 
original position, fragments of the shafts and cornices of 
pillars built in with square stones, and the tenon and mortise 
joints, which in the uncemented work of the founder bound 
stone to stone, laid bare in the very face of the work. 

Have we not here an illustration and confirmation of the 
entire current of the Bible record regarding Jerusalem, as 
distinct, conclusive, and unanswerable, as though it had been 
“printed in a book,” or “graven with an iron pen and lead in 
the rock for ever ?” 


We now cross the Jordan, and take up one or two references 
of the Old Testament, to the land of Moab. 

Moab being contiguous to the territory of Israel, and 
separated from it only by the Jordan and tle Dead Sea, is 
often mentioned in the Old Testament. Between the two 
peoples there must have been in times of peace much inter- 
course. In the days of the judges, for example, Naomi 
emigrated from Bethlehem with her husband into Moab on 
account of a famine, and their sons married women of that 
country. Ruth, the Moabitess, came from Moab to Bethlehem 
with her mother-in-law on her return. Having been an 
independent people from the time of Solomon, the Moabites 
were re-subjugated by Omri, the father of Ahab. During the 
reign of Omri, and also of Ahab, they were tributary to Israel; 
and considering the size of the country, their annual tribute 
must have been felt to be a burdensome and galling yoke, for 
it consisted of no fewer than 100,000 lambs, with the same num- 

_ ber of rams, and their wool. At the date of Ahab’s death, Moab 
was ruled over by a king whose name was Mesha. So recently 
as the year 1868, the Rev. F. A. Klein, when riding past 
Dhibdén (the ancient Dibon), observed a stone with engraved 
characters, which has since become famous as the Moabite 
stone; for it was ascertained by learned antiquarians and 
scholars, on careful examination of imperfect copies of the 
inscription, to be a genuine Moabite mofumental record, 
unquestionably the oldest Semitic stone-record yet discovered. 
According to the usual chronology, it is held to date about 
900 years B.C., 7.¢., to be nearly 2800 years old, and thus to be 
even more ancient than Homer. The stone having unhappily 
been broken into fragments by the jealous natives when they 
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perceived that great importance was ‘attached to it by 
Europeans, a considerable portion of it is lost, perhaps beyond 
recovery, and for this reason the inscription is only partially 
known. Several gaps necessarily make the attempts to 
translate it to some extent conjectural. Still, no doubt 
exists as to the general meaning and tenor of the inscription. 
It is a narrative by Mesha, the king of Moab (already named), 
of certain of his battles which issued in the overthrow of 
Israel. That this Mesha must be the same king of Moab who is 
mentioned in Second Kings, is evident from the fact, that these 
battles occurred during the reigns of Omri and Ahab. The 
entire number of letters on the monument was little over 
1000 ; the number preserved is 669. Thus, after a period of 
about 2800 years, a monument has come to light belonging to 
the age of King Ahab and the ‘prophet Elisha, and referring 
to events which were contemporaneous with some of those 
narrated in the books of Kings and Chronicles, The question 
of interest for a believer in the credibility and authority of . 
Scriptures is, Does this monument touch on the matters 
mentioned in the Bible, and is there harmony or discrepancy 
between them? Such a relic of the remote past has much 
value for the archeologist and the student of language. But 
it has a very special interest for a Christian, and also for an 
honest inquirer into the claims of the Bible to be received as 
the Word of God. If it shall be found to accord with 
Scripture, then the conclusion is irresistible that, so far as it 
goes, it supplies valuable confirmation of the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of that portion of sacred history. 

Now, it is important to find that the narrative inscribed on 
this ancient stone, fits in perfectly to the period following the 
death of Ahab, when, according to the writer in Second Kings, 
Mesha rebelled against Israel. It was natural that an Israel- 
itish historian should be silent regarding the victories of the 
King of Moab. But we can infer from his statements, that the 
Israelites at that period were inferior in military prowess to the 
Moabites ; inasmuch as, according to the writer in Second 
Kings, Joram, the King of Israel, was afraid to undertake an 
expedition against Moab alone, because he asked and obtained 
the aid of Jehoshaphat, the King of Judah, and entered also 
into an alliance with the King of Edom. And it further ap- 
pears, that these three allied armies, led by their respective 
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sovereigns, did not venture to go up against the enemy in a 
direct and straightforward invasion, but stealthily; and that 
they were eventually driven out of the territory of Moab. 

Besides, this Moabite stone mentions thirteen out of the 
twenty names of places in the land of Moab which occur in 
Scripture. When we read the translation of it, which learned 
men have agreed in giving us, and find the names Arnon, 
Aroer, Ataroth, Baalmeon, Beth-diblathaim, Bezer, Nebo, all 
of which occur in Kings or Isaiah, &., we seem as if we were 
almost reading a portion of Old Testament history. 

Tested by a contemporaneous and independent record—the 
record of a hostile people—the statements of the writer of 
Second Kings are found to be accurate and truthful; and 
he is shewn, as a historian, to be_a competent witness and 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

In the historical and prophetical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, frequent mention is made of the Assyrians, a Mesopo- 
tamian people, whose kings were mighty warriors, who pushed 
their conquests far and wide, and, wherever their arms were 
victorious, made their power to be acknowledged in the shape of 
tribute. They over-ran the regions which lay between them 
and the shores of the Caspian and the mountains of Caucasus ; 
subjugated peoples as far as the northern parts of Arabia, 
Egypt, and Ethiopia; and penetrated through Syria and Asia 
Minor as far as the islands of the Mediterranean. The armies 
of Assyria often invaded the land of Israel, both during the time 
of the judges and of the kings; and not only to Jerusalem 
and Samaria, before whose walls they time after time appeared, 
but to the whole people, they were an object of continual 
‘dread. Had the Assyrians possessed a literature which had 
come down to us through the centuries, there would no doubt 
have been in it references to the land of Israel, its people, its 
capital, its history, its religion, which would have afforded data 
for testing or illustrating the Scriptures, and which would have 
figured in the discussion of the question of their authenticity. 
But the Assyrian empire was absorbed,—that once great people 
were wiped out from the list of nations,—and Nineveh, their 
city, was utterly destroyed nearly twenty-five centuries ago, so 
as to be almost forgotten before history began. And they left 
no literature behind them to preserve the memory of their arts 
and their civilisation. 
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Except that by ancient Greek writers; as Herodotus and 
Xenophon, the tradition was preserved that the great Assyrian 
capital stood on the banks of the Tigris, and that a vague im- 
pression was handed down from age to age among the nomadic 
tribes inhabiting the region, that a great city once existed in 
the locality, which is marked at wide intervals by huge mounds, 
and is now a scene of utter desolation,—the very knowledge of 
its site was obliterated from memory. Lucian (himself born on 
the banks of the Euphrates), wrote thus in the second century 
of our era: “Nineveh has so perished that no vestiges of it 
remain, nor can it be easily ascertained where it formerly stood.” 

But in our day these mounds have been opened up by 
the enterprise of Layard, Botta, and others. The sculptured 
remains of the palaces and temples of ancient Nineveh have 
been recalled from the oblivion of twenty-five centuries; the 
language in which the inscriptions are written, long utterly 
forgotten, has been recovered by processes equally laborious 
and ingenious ; and we can now ascertain, by the assistance of 
learned men, what these people, extinct for ages, tell us on their 
monuments of themselves and the nations, Israel included, 
with which they were brought into connection. Let us inquire 
how far these references to Israel on the Assyrian tablets— 
selecting only a few—tally with the Bible. 

The inscription on the Nimroud obelisk in the British 
Museum refers to Jehu, king of Israel. From this obelisk we 
learn the curious fact that Samaria went also under the name 
of Beth-Omri, for the same reason that led Omri himself to 
call it by the name of Samaria, after Shamar, from whom, 
according to the writer in First Kings, he bought the hill so 
called for two talents of silver. If Omri called it after the 
name of its former owner, other people would seem to have 
called it, reasonably enough, after himself, the proprietor by 
purchase, and the founder of the city which stood upon it. 
On the same obelisk stands the name of Hazael, who, we 
know, was contemporary with Jehu. The name of Menahem, 
king of Israel, has been found on a bas-relief among the names 
of other monarchs paying tribute to the King of Assyria. 
Place the inscription on that Nimroud slab alongside of the 
following entry in the Second Book of Kings xv. 19, respect- 
ing the war indemnity which the Israelites had to pay to their 
conquerors: “And Pul, the King of Assyria, came against 
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the land, and Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver, 
that his hand might be with him to confirm the kingdom in 
his (Menahem’s) hand: And Menahem exacted the money of 
Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty 
shekels of silver, to give to the King of Assyria.” 

Among the remains of Nineveh have been discovered the 
annals of Tiglath-pileser, the Assyrian king who, eight cen- 
turies before Christ, during the reign of Pekah, emptied whole 
districts of Palestine, and carried the inhabitants captive to 
Assyria. The ravages which the successor of this man, Shal- 
manezer (mentioned in Second Kings), the Sargon of Isaiah 
xx., and the father of Sennacherib, committed on the ill-fated 
kingdom of Israel, are mentioned in an inscription found in the 
ruins of Khorsabad palace, of which he was the founder and 
builder. It states that 27,280 Israelites were carried captive 
by him from Samaria, and the districts or towns around that 
city. This is a large deportation, when we consider that the 
same region had been repeatedly pillaged and depopulated in 
the same way. It is highly probable that this is the great and 
final deportation mentioned in Second Kings xvii. 6: “In the 
ninth year of Hoshea, the King of Assyria [Shalmanezer is 
mentioned] in a preceding verse took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and Habor 
[the modern Khabour], by the river of Gozan, and in the cities 
of the Medes.” 

Let us single out for mention one or two incidents in the 
Assyrian annals of Sargon’s son and successor, Sennacherib, in 
which the Bible records and the Assyrian meet. Most of us 
have read with emotion the Bible account of the invasion of 
' Judah by this proud tyrant ; the insolent defiance which was 
hurled by his general Rabshakeh at Judah’s king and Judah's 
God ; the fervour with which good Hezekiah, sore bestead, be- 
sought help from God in his extremity; and the inglorious 
retreat of the haughty invader, when the angel of the Lord 
smote his swarming battalions, and Judah was preserved, 
though not an arrow was shot from the battlements of its 
capital, nor a warrior sallied forth from its gates. The walls of 
the Kouyunjik palace of Nineveh, which Mr Layard shews to 
have been built by Sennacherib, bear inscriptions, which are 
the public records of the achievements of the reign of this king. 
They tell that in the third year of his reign he over-ran the 
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whole of Syria ; and, in connection with this Syrian campaign, 
they make mention of Hezekiah, king of Judah ; of his having 
refused, on Sennacherib sending a message to him, to submit 
to the Assyrian crown ; of the fenced cities of Judah having 
been thereupon spoiled by the invader, and tribute having 
been exacted from their unresisting king. The coincidence 
between all this and what is mentioned in the Bible history, is 
so marked and so interesting, that it is worth our while to place 


the two accounts side by side for the sake of comparison. 


The Bible Narrative. 


“In the fourteenth year of king 
Hezekiah, did Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, come up against all the 
fenced cities of Judah, and took 
them. . . And the king of Assyria 
appointed unto Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, 300 talents of silver, and 30 
talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave 
him all the silver that was found in 
the house of the Lord, and in the 
treasures of the king’s house. At 
that time did Hezekiah cut off the 
gold from the doors of the temple 
of the Lord, and from the pillars 
which Hezekiah had overlaid, and 


The Narrative of the Assyrian 
Inscriptions. 

“ Because Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, did not submit to my yoke, 
46 of his strong fenced cities, and 
innumerable smaller towns which 
depended on them, I took and plun- 
dered ; but I left to him Jerusalem 
his capital city, and some of the 
inferior towns around it... And 
because Hezekiah still continued to 


. refuse to pay the homage, I attacked 


and carried off the whole population, 
fixed and nomad, which dwelled 
around Jerusalem, with 30 ¢alents 
of gold, and 800 talents of silver, 


gave it to the king of Assyria. the accumulated wealth of the 


nobles of Hezekiah’s court.” 


It will be observed that the amount of the treasure in gold 
taken from Hezekiah (30 talents), is the same in the two 
perfectly independent accounts,—a remarkable coincidence. 
The difference in the amount of silver may be explained by 
the fact, that Hezekiah was hard pressed by Sennacherib and 
compelled to give him all the wealth that he could collect in 
order to satisfy-his demands. The Assyrian record probably 
gives the aggregate value of the precious metal taken away, 
while the Bible estimate may give only what was paid in cur- 
rent money. But even if we suppose that there is exaggera- 
tion in the Assyrian account here, it must be admitted that, as 
Sennacherib was compelled by the sudden and terrible disaster 
which befel his army, to abandon the siege of Jerusalem and 
return to Nineveh, it was natural for him to be silent regard- 
ing this catastrophe, and to gloss over his virtual defeat by 
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representing the spoil as the great result of the expedition,— 
the value of which there was a great temptation to overstate. 

When Sennacherib sent his generals to Hezekiah to demand 
his submission, he was (Second Kings) besieging Lachish, in 
the south of Palestine, which seems to have been an important 
and strongly fortified city from the conquest of the Canaanites 
down to Hezekiah’s time. Before the return of these generals 
from Jerusalem, Lachish had been reduced. Of this siege of 
Lachish, there is a detailed representation in a series of bas- 
reliefs, covering thirteen slabs, which Dr Layard discovered 
at Kouyunjik. Above the head of the king is the following 
inscription: “Sennacherib, mighty king of the country of 
Assyria, sitting on the throne of judgment before the city of 
Lachish ; I give permission for its slaughter.” 

Nineveh was not only a great and splendid city, but very 
wicked. Its inhabitants were addicted to the abominable super- 
stitions and impure rites of paganism. The book of the pro- 
phet Nahum, whose subject is “the burden of Nineveh,” gives 
us a dark picture of its moral and social condition. It asserts 
the boastful arrogance, idolatry, falsehood, love of conquest, 
bloodthirsty cruelty, drunkenness, whoredom, superstition, and 
witchcraft of the people,—crimes which cried to heaven against 
them, so that they were ripe for destruction, “ ready to be de- 
voured as stubble fully dry.” Of all these vices, as being 
characteristic of the Assyrians as a people, the trophies of their 
art, now rescued from oblivion, are speaking memorials. But 
this is a point on which we cannot enter. We therefore pass 
it by with this bare reference, which might be illustrated from 
the monuments at great length. In truth, their very religious 

worship was gross and sensual; and by their incursions into 
other lands and their planting of colonies in the kingdoms 
which they subdued, they carried their pollutions with them, 
and became a pest—a moral nuisance—to surrounding coun- 
tries, which called aloud to heaven, if they repented not, for 
their overthrow by the besom of divine indignation. 

Nahum, writing 114 years before the event, in the eighth 
century before Christ, foretold the fall of that long-provoked 
indignation. The seer, vividly realising the event, speaks in 
the present tense. Fire, sword, and flood execute their com- 
mission. There is a multitude of slain, and no end of corpses. 
The palaces are dissolved ; the destruction is complete ; the 
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city void and waste ; there is an utter end. - The threatening is: 
“T will make thy grave, for thou art vile; I will cast abomin- 
able filth upon thee and make thee vile; and it shall come 
to pass that all they that look on thee shall look on thee and 
say,—Niueveh is laid waste; and all that hear the bruit of thee 
shall clap their hands on thee!” This is the prophet’s picture 
in his own words. 

About the year before Christ 606, this guilty city fell. In 
most of the ruins which have been explored, there is evidence 
of the action of fire in its overthrow. At Khorsabad, M. Botta 
found that the slabs of gypsum had been reduced to lime by 
intense heat, and on being exposed to the air they fell rapidly 
to pieces. And at Kouyunjik and Nimroud also, Dr Layard 
discovered proofs that the same terrible agent had fulfilled its 
commission. The heavy rains of that region subsequently dis- 
solved the mass of sun-dried bricks; and thus the mighty 
Nineveh was entombed in her own ruins, and the pen of the 
prophet supplies her epitaph,—“ This is the rejoicing city that 
dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart, I am and there is none 
beside me. How is she become a desolation! a place for 
beasts to lie down in! Every one that passeth by her shall 
hiss and wag his hand.” 

We have not space to do more than merely advert to the 
corroboration by these monumental records of Nineveh of 
the statements of the Old Testament writers regarding the 
repeated invasions of Jewish territory by the kings of Assyria, 
arrising out of the attempts of Judah and Israel to throw off 
the Assyrian yoke, and their refusal to pay the customary 
tribute to their conquerors, on the thrones of the two peoples 
becoming vacant; and also regarding the Assyrian custom of 
removing to a distance the inhabitants of conquered cities and 
districts of country, and supplying their places with Assyrian 
colonies. Nor can we do more than mention the proof of the 
literal accuracy of the Bible account of the size of the city, 
as proved by Layard’s careful measurement. 

We advise the man who doubts or denies the authenticity 
of Scripture, to peruse, as they are translated by Layard, 
Rawlinson, Smith, and others, the records of the past, which 
are sculptured on those alabaster slabs which now form part 
of the invaluable treasures of our British Museum. Let him 
compare these records with the historical parts of Scripture 
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and the prophecy of Nahum; and if he be an honest and 
earnest inquirer after truth, he will first be humbled and 
rebuked, then silenced, and, we hope, convinced. The sceptic 
asks for more evidence, and here fresh additions of a most 
remarkable kind are made in our day, to the cumulative proof 
of the Bible’s accuracy and of the veracity of the sacred writers. 
When the Jews on one occasion, wilfully blind to all the signs 
or proofs of His commission from God that had already been 
given, asked Jesus to give them a sign from heaven, He 
replied that they would have a sign, not from heaven but 
from the bowels of the earth ; the sign of the prophet Jonah, 
who went and preached to the Ninevites from “the belly of 
hell.” He meant that He would rise from His grave, and thus 
“declare Himself with power to be the Son of God.” So the 
sceptic of this age has had his sign from the bowels of the 
earth. - Witnesses to the Bible’s credibility have been brought 
up from the tomb in which they lay buried for ages. These slabs 
of the palaces of ancient Nineveh, after thirty centuries of years, 
during which they were utterly unknown, come forth as living 
witnesses to the truth and accuracy of the Bible record. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn from the testimonies 
which we have been reviewing, it is hardly necessary to state. 
What proofs would satisfy the doubters, if these, and such as 
those, at which we have glanced, do not, that the Bible 
account of the facts in question is true and authentic? What- 
ever, then, goes to establish the authenticity of parts of the 
Bible record, goes to prove that the whole Bible is true and 
reliable in its statement of facts. For the book is one con- 
_ nected whole, possessing, in its variety, like an organised 
structure, real and vital unity. Its various parts are in- 
separably linked and bound together. It was written by 
many men, who lived at divers periods, separated from each 
other by wide intervals of time. But just as in the erection 
of Solomon’s temple, there were a multitude of hands engaged, 
each individual doing his own piece of work, yet all har- 
moniously contributing towards the ultimate completion of 
the vast undertaking, because all were under the guidance 
and control of a planning and superintending mind, so the 
several sacred writers, living in various countries and at dif- 
ferent epochs (their respective contributions to the one book 
bearing dates which spread over a space of 1600 years), have 
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separately, yet in harmony, produced the homogeneous volume 
which claims to be the Word of God. And its unity can be 
accounted for only on the principle, that the Divine Mind 
originated the plan, inspired and directed the instruments, 
and guided the gradual development of the work. 

The rejection of this conclusion involves and necessitates the 
adoption of another,—the only other that is possible,—and we 
need not say, that if the sceptic’s object in swallowing this 
theory be to shew the credulity of unbelief, he will certainly 
succeed here. The conclusion which he who denies the 
authenticity and truth of Scripture must needs accept, is that 
the oldest book in the world, written by a succession of men 
between whom only a maniac could fancy collusion to be 
possible,—that this wonderful and blessed book is after all a 
vile forgery, a piece of imposture; that Moses made a compact 
with David, Joshua with Solomon, Samuel with Isaiah, 
Nehemiah with Nahum; and all of these with Jesus, and the 
evangelists, and the apostles, to perpetuate a forgery, and palm 
it on the world, in the name of God, and in the interest of 
religion, The sceptic must maintain, that this book, which is 
confirmed by testimonies brought from an endless variety of 
quarters, and which tallies not only with the statements of 
contemporaneous writers—Jewish, Christian, and Pagan—but 
with the silent testimony of ruins, ancient paintings, and 
sculptured stones and tablets, is the product of a set of un- 
principled forgers, who combined for a period of 1600 years, 
the men of one generation with those of remote generations, 
and the latter with the former, fraudulently to impose a fiction 
and a falsehood on the credulous. The sceptic must hold this 
position in the face of the fact, that the evidence of the 
authenticity of Scripture, is growing and accumulating, in 
proportion as modern investigation recalls the remains of a 
distant past from the oblivion which had covered them; and 
in spite of the other fact, that the concurrent lines of proof 
are becoming more numerous. We speak as unto wise men, 
judge ye what we say. 

If the facts of the Bible are proved, its doctrimes are estab- 
lished by necessary sequence. The system of Christianity rests 
on the facts of which the Bible is the faithful record. Let every 


human intellect do homage to truth, and bow in reverence 
before its eternal Author. W. THomson. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The New Englander. October 1873. New Haven. 

2. The Bibliotheca Sacra, and Theological Eclectic. October 1873. 
Andover. : 

3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. October 1873. 
New York. 


This number of the Vew Englander opens with a sifting criticism on 
a Paper which recently appeared in the Contemporary Review, on the 
relations between prayer and science. The article is entitled, “The 
Scientific Demolition of Prayer.” The author handles his subject with 
great judgment, and by an admirable use of the argument from analogy, 
exposes the presumption of modern scientists who profess, by their dis- 
coveries, to have set aside the belief that there is a Power above which 
controls the occurrence of events in this world, and is moved to avert 
catastrophes and dispense favours by the prayers of men. He takes up the 
arguments and objections of such scientists seriatim, and very effectually 
disposes of them. Another paper on “ Modern Physical Discoveries 
and their Limitations,” is very seasonable, as a caution against the reck- 
lessness with which generalisations are sometimes formed, so as to bring 
all existing phenomena of mind, as well as of matter, under one and the 
same system of laws. The other papers are, “Current Fallacies concern- 
ing Ordination,” from the point of view of what is known as the 
“ Cambridge Platform,”’—the system of Church discipline agreed upon by 
the New England Churches in their Synod at Cambridge in 1648. 
“ How American Women are helping their Sisters,” an account of female 
missionary labours, especially in China and India. “ Flies in the 
Ointment,” advocating the practice of extempore speaking, especially on 
the part of ministers, whose only notes to be consulted should be “ the 
faces of the assembly.” “ Doctrinal Creeds as Tests of Church Member- 
ship ;” “The Study of Words ;” a striking chapter illustrative of the 
“Hand of God in History,” entitled, “ A Reminiscence of Stackpole 
House ;” and an account of the “Friendship of Goethe and Schiller,” 
and the influence they exerted on one another. 


2. The Bibliotheca Sacra opens with an article to which the precedence 
is worthily given, on “ Law, Providence, and Prayer.” We are glad to 
see such valuable contributions to the discussion of so important a 
subject in our American contemporaries. The words with which the 
writer introduces his subject will sufficiently denote the spirit in which 
it is treated : 


“The Christian believer will not readily surrender his faith in the 
reality and the absoluteness of the Divine government of the world in 
which we live. To doso would be to abandon a fundamental article of 
his creed, to ignore one of the clearest and most prominent doctrines of 
His great Text-book, to cut adrift from the sheet-anchor of His most 
precious faith, and commit himself to the darkness, the billows, and the 
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storms, with chance instead of beneficent Providence as his pilot, and, 
in place of infinitely intelligent purpose, naught but blind inexorable 
force at the helm.” 

There follows a discriminating review of “Taine’s English Literature,” 
a work which shews how a clever Frenchman reads and appreciates our 
literature, but which is really of little importance, after all, since no 
foreigner, least of all a Frenchman, can bring himself into true sympathy 
with English writers. In a topographical dissertation on “The Place 
of Elijah’s Sacrifice” on Mount Carmel, the writer decides in favour of 
the tradition, that the place was that now called El-Mohraka, on the 
top of the Carmel range, at the south-eastern extremity of it. Professor 
Park continues his homiletic papers on “The Structure of a Sermon, 
here discussing the subject of ‘The Text” as the basis of a sermon. The 
concluding article is a discussion of that problem of problems, “Sin and 
Suffering in the Universe, as related to the Power, Wisdom, and Love of 
God,” by Dr Cowles, of Ohio. This is a very thoughtful contribution to 
the subject, and merits careful study. 


3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review has several very 
valuable articles in this number. “The Modern English Pulpit,” by Dr 
Lord, discusses the subject historically. The writer sketches briefly, but 
with a masterly hand, the characteristics of the Greek and Latin Churches 
in regard to the place and influence of the pulpit in their respective 
systems. He then more at length describes the position of the Anglican 
Church, and of the Dissenting Churches of England, as related to it. 
Speaking of the English Church, he says : 


“The predominant characteristic of the modern English Church is a 
veneration for the Scriptures that is rather lifeless and formal than 
inspiriting and vitalizing.” . . . “1t seems to us that the Romish reaction 
in Great Britain, the Ritualistic movement in the Anglican Church, and 
the infidelity of its scientific leaders, are largely due to the unfaithfulness 
of the English pulpit in general to the grand and central idea of 


ministerial work.” 


This may have some force, but is not the following too strong? 


“The secret of the success of the movement that is now going on in 
the heart of the Church, and makes men fear the fresh incoming of the 
decadent Papacy, and its re-investment and its re-coronation by Anglo- 
Saxon hands, lies in the fact, that the ritualists have seized the pulpit, 
rescued it from its ignoble position, and are thundering from it in the 
ears of astonished Englishmen the grand truths of human sin and 
redemption.” . . “ The ritualistic movement finds the secret of its pro 
and the key of its success and the hiding of its power, not in the qualified 
mass at its altar, not in the bells and lighted candles and burning incense 
and elevated host of its service ; not in the stole and chasuble of its 
priests ; not in the attractions of the confessional or the charms of 
absolution ; but in the magnificent songs and sermons of its poets and 
preachers.” 


The characteristics of some of the eminent English preachers, among 
others of Henry P. Liddon, of whom he speaks as in some respects 
standing at the head of the modern English pulpit, are very ably and 
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graphically sketched. The history of the “ Vatican Council” is given 
with great vividness of description and accuracy of detail by Dr Philip 
Schaff of New York. “Faith: its Place and Prerogative,” in regard to 
“the written word and the Living Word,” is a continuation by Dr 
Welch of previous papers on other aspects of the same subject. The 
discussion is very able and sound, but we cannot say that its style or 
manner is at all attractive. Then follows a critical dissertation on “The 
New Testament meaning of Eternity and Eternal ;” “ The necessity of 
Religious Instruction in Colleges ;” “ Infant Baptism,” a subject about 
which there appears to be a sort of chronic irritation among the churches 
in America. This paper is a condensed and most masterly discussion. 
“ Life and its Origin,” is a review of Dr Bastian’s “The Beginnings of 
Life.” Dr Bastian advocates the doctrine of “ Spontaneous Generation,” 
or as he calls it, “ Archebiosis,”—the “ Abiogenesis” of Huxley, i.e. the 
occurrence of the formation of living beings de novo out of dead matter, 
without the agency of pre-existing living matter. The author of this 
paper, Professor Nicholson of Toronto, enters at some length into this 
subject, and fairly shews that Bastian has failed to prove his position. 
We are glad to see a scholar like Professor Nicholson meeting so ably 
the positions of this school of physicists. The well-known theologian, 
Dr Maclean of Princeton, enters very fully and satisfactorily into the 
question of the “ Harmony of the Gospel accounts of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion.” He concludes from his investigation : 


“Tf Christ really rose from the dead, then we have an easy solution of 
the fact, that the Gospels are of entire accord in their several accounts of 
this occurrence, notwithstanding the numerous incidents mentioned by 
the different writers, and some seeming discrepancies in their statements. 
On the contrary, if Christ did not rise from the dead, but His disciples 
stole away His body from the tomb, then it is inconceivable how—writing 
as they evidently did without collusion—the Evangelists have made no 
contradictory statements. In Matthew’s account, short as it is, there are 
no less than thirty distinct incidents mentioned ; in Mark’s as many, in 
Luke’s not less than fifty, in John’s upwards of fifty ; yet all the different 
incidents can be made to form one consistent narrative, although half of 
them must be untrue if Christ be not risen.” 


The remaining articles are “ The contrast between Man and the Brute 
Creation establishes the Divine origin of the Scriptures,” and a brief 
exposition of “Eating and Drinking Unworthily” in the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper. M. G. E. 





DUTCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1873. Nos. V. and VI. 


The September number of this periodical contains two essays. The 
first of these is a paper on Grote’s Aristotle, by the Groningen philosopher, 
Van der Wyck. As this essay is philosophical, not theological, we pass 
by it, and turn to Professor Kuenen’s paper on Job and the suffering 
servant of Jahveh, in which he discusses the view of Seinecke and Hoekstra 
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—already noticed in our pages (vol. xx. p. 580)—that the ideal figure of 
Job is a later development of the notion of the Servant in the book of 
Isaiah. A historical introduction to the paper before us enumerates a 
considerable list of earlier writers who have regarded Job as the personi- 
fication of a collective idea. Thus, to pass by less familiar names and 
authors who have only hinted their views, Warburton regards Job as an 
allegoric figure representing Israel’s sufferings in the days of Nehemiah, 
and J. D. Michaelis as an allegory of the sufferings in Egypt. The more 
modern school of supporters of the collective idea begins with Bernstein, 
but only Seinecke and Hoekstra have made the question really prominent 
and important. These critics produce three groups of proofs—(1) that 
Job is a collective ; (2) that he personifies Israel; (3) that he is the 
Servant of the Lord. These three groups our essayist takes up in order, 
and examines each argument in conclusive but unnecessarily tedious 
detail. We have no doubt that Professor Kuenen is right in deciding 
against the new theory, but we find nothing at all memorable in his dis- 
cussion, and apprehend that the essay extends to so great a length mainly 
because padding was wanted for the journal. For example, three whole 
pages are devoted to a defence of Ewald’s and Bittcher’s view, that in the 
phrase M12¥ 3, the noun is derived from 31, not from N3Y. We have 
long held this to be right, but do not find that Professor Kuenen adds 
anything to an argument already conclusively put by Ewald. The only 
part of the paper which is really interesting is the conclusion, where the 
essayist expresses his conviction that the author of Job lived after the 
captivity, and had read Deutero-Isaiah, but that he uses the conceptions 
of that book, not as the type of his own construction, but simply as 
pertinent material for a problem which is not merely Israelitic, but 
belongs to humanity at large. Job is a type of suffering righteous- 
ness in general, and this accounts for expressions throughout the book 
that are not strictly limited by the situation of the prologue. The 
problem of the poem is not theocratic. The sufferings of Israel were 
never wholly inexplicable, even when the righteous suffered with the 
wicked. The true puzzle of the book of Job could arise only in the 
contemplation of the suffering of the righteous individual. 

The November number opens with a lecture by Professor Tiele, on the 
method, spirit, and importance of the history of the ancient religions, 
The lecture, which is the first of an academical course, is very readable. 
With regard to method, the lecturer urges that philological and ethno- 
logical inquiry into the origin of a Deity is not enough. When we know 
that Jove was originally the bright sky, it does not follow that in later 
times he was no more. First we must study the actual conception of a 
Deity in historic times, then seek the original conception, finally the 
logical connection of the two. Passing to speak of the right spirit of 
such inquiries, Professor Tiele rejects the theory that truth was among 
the ancient religions the exclusive property of Israel. We presume that 
his statements are meant to imply that the whole idea of a specific 
difference between the religion of Israel and the heathen religions is 
false. But, if so, he is unfair to the supporters of revelation, in putting 
it as a necessary part of their case that all that is true in other religions 
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is borrowed from the Hebrews. The doctrine of the Logos Spermatikos 
is not inconsistent with a belief in special revelation. On the other hand, 
the writer protests against a current tendency to exalt other religions at 
the expense of Christianity, and maintains that where this is done, the 
principles of Christianity are confounded with the imperfections in their 
realisation among men. The importance of the study is vindicated 
mainly in connection with the study of theology. The main idea of 
Mosaism is that of Theocracy, which, however, is the common property 
of the Semitic-Hamitic religions. This idea was gradually purified, and, 
when it became so universalised as to lose its national limitation, spread 
in the West, and gave birth to Christendom, which from the day in 
which it broke with Judaism, appears as a properly Aryan—that is, a 
theanthropic, not a theocratic—religion. From this theory, it of course 
follows that a knowledge of both classes of earlier religions is necessary 
to the theologian. The notion that Christianity is essentially an Aryan 
religion, finds not a few supporters in our day, so that this construction 
of Tiele’s need hardly excite surprise. But it is obvious to observe that 
the specific differentia of the Old Testament notion of the Theocracy is 
its foundation ov the idea of Redemption, and that this idea is also 
fundamental in Christianity. It can also be shewn that the theanthropic 
notions of Christianity are in the line of Old Testament development, 
while the whole theory of the lecturer rests on an unhistorical conception 
of the relation of Pauline teaching to the doctrine of Jesus. An essay by 
Hoekstra on “The enduring significance of the Gospel of the Cross in the 
Modern Standpoint,” is not yet completed. Tiele follows again with an 
essay on “ Egyptian Records bearing on the Exodus.” A very pretentious 
brochure by Dr Eisenlohr, in Heidelberg, which appeared in 1872, offered 
a translation of a Papyrus, with a popular exposition of the supposed 
great importance of the document for the history of Moses. The results 
diverged vastly from the Hebrew record, and in some important points 
confirmed Manetho, The pamphlet had no aspect of scientific worth, 
and Chabas, in his Recherches pour servir a l’ Histoire de la X1Xe dynastie, 
&c. (July 1873), has exploded the whole thing, reiterating the proof that 
. Manetho’s account is worthless, refuting Eisenlohr’s translation, and 
confirming the current view that the oppression and exodus of the 
Hebrews fall under Raamses II. and Menephtah I. Tiele reviews this 
controversy, decides on all essential points in favour of Chabas, denounces 
the spirit of humbug displayed in Eisenlohr’s popular pamphlet, and 
closes by summing up the arguments which Chabas brings against the 
statement of Brugsch, who regards the reign of Menephtah as one of 
weakness and disorder. Finally, Van der Wijck devotes one article to 
Fraser’s edition of Berkeley, and promises another. The reviewer 
expresses his agreement with Professor Fraser’s apprehension of the 
doc'rine of the Irish philosopher. 


Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1873. Nos. III, IV. 


The third number for the year contains some interesting matter. 
Hilgenfeld discusses the utterances of Strauss and De Lagarde, which 
have of late excited so much notice—the former in general society, the 
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latter in learned circles. Pfleiderer gives some thoughts on Conscience, 
partly by way of reviews of Gass’s recent book on the subject ; and Sieg- 
fried continues his laborious researches on Philo and the text of the 
LXX. Holtzmann reopens the question of the genuineness and integrity 
of the Epistle to Philemon—a question which could not fail to force itself 
on the author of the well-known theory of the interpolation of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and the spuriousness of that to the Ephesians. The 
paper does not profess to reach any more positive result than that the 
hand which, as the writer holds, shaped the Epistle to the Colossians into 
conformity with that to the Ephesians, may be traced in Philemon. This 
conclusion is based on the “unquestionable” literary relation between 
Phil. verses 4, 5, 6, and Eph. i. 15-17 ; Col. i. 3, 4,9. That Paul did not 
himself write these three passages, is maintained, partly on the basis of 
Holtzmann’s previous inquiries, partly by the argument that riers in 
verse 5, must mean “loyalty” in general. A number of other minutiz, 
which may seem to bear on the critical problem, are collected with the 
usual patience and keenness of the writer, but lead to nothing decisive ; 
and it is suggested that if the whole Epistle is spurious (a position to 
which Holtzmann is careful not to commit himself), it may have been 
written by the Auctor ad Ephesios, to illustrate historically the dogmatic 
treatment of the slave-question, given in Eph. vi. 1-9; Col. iii. 22-25. 
As Holtzmann’s book on Ephesians and Colossians has, with all its 
cleverness and learning, made, so far as we are aware, no converts, this 
article will probably be not more favourably received. 

Professor Grimm contributes an exegetical paper on 1 Cor. xv. 20-28. 
The main points are as follows :—In ver. 22, rdé»rss must be taken both 
times with equal extension, and gworenéieovrg: is, according to Rom. viii. 
11, a quickening in Christ, inasmuch as it has its ground in fellowship 
of the Spirit and of life with Him. Im ver. 23, réyyze is a division. 
Christ Himself cannot be one division, therefore the second division must 
be those not in Christ, whose resurrection forms the ria. Thus we 
have two resurrections, probably (from é@xes of in ver. 25, and from 
comparison of vers. 23, 26), separated by an interval—éray with 
present subjunctive, instead of the aorist of the Receptus, is pure future, 
as-opposed to future exact—so that the second resurrection is contem- 
poraneous with the delivering of the kingdom tothe Father. In ver. 27, 
dray sivn must, as Meyer has shewn, be future exact, = when God 
pronounces the subjugation to be now accomplished. In ver. 28, iv rae 
is taken as neuter, and the sense is determined (with reference to 1 Cor. 
xii. 6; Epb. iv. 6 ; i. 23, &c.), to be the absolute realisation in the whole 
creation of the idea of the moral government of the universe. This again 
is understood as éroxarderacis ray révrwy, and confirmed by reference to 
ver. 26. Whether Paul means to include the devils does not appear ; 
for if their personal annihilation were taught in ver. 24, we should have 
plurals, not singulars. Paul’s teaching in other passages is compared 
with these results. It is admitted that 2 Thess. i. 9 gives an opposite 
doctrine. This difference is ascribed to the early date of the last-named 
epistle, and other discrepancies are put to the account of a want of 
system. Finally, a survey is given of the various views of expositors. 
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Among the shorter reviews, Nildeke’s notice of H. Strack’s Prole- 
gomena Critica in V. T. Hebraicum, deserves notice. The reviewer 
expresses well-grounded doubts of the genuineness of the alleged original 
MS. of Ben Asher at Aleppo. But however great these doubts, the 
matter ought to be looked to. Unfortunately this is one of the things 
which competent scholars are never rich enough to undertake. But the 
chief thing in the review is Néldeke’s adhesion to the doctrine of Lagarde 
and Olshausen, that all our MSS. of the Hebrew Bible spring from one 
archetype, and the proof which he offers, that the selection of a single MS. 
as normal, falls about the time of Christ. On the one hand, the Rabbis 
of the second century of our wra had forgotten the meaning of the 
puncta extraordinaria, &. ; on the other hand, the Book of Jubilees, of 
Jewish origin, in the last century before Christ, has a text often very 
different from the Masoretic. 
In the fourth number we have an essay on 1 Peter, by Hilgenfeld, in 
which he defends the “old Tiibingen” view of Schwegler and Baur, 
against the conservative view of Weiss, and the modified conservatism of 
Ewald and Grimm (cf. B. and F. £. R. 1873, p. 172) on the one hand, 
and against the still later date, proposed by Volkmar and Holtzmann on 
the other. Wittichen offers a new theory of the composition of Luke’s 
gospel. We need not reproduce the complicated details of the hypothesis. 
In their present form, the critic sees in the writings ascribed to Luke, an 
early manifestation in the Roman Church of those efforts of a Judaising 
party, which culminated in the Clementine literature. Siegfried con- 
cludes his studies on Philo and the LX X., without any remarks on the 
results to be drawn from his researches. Dr Calinich in Hamburg, 
continues a controversy with Professor Zéckler, which has been going on 
for some years. The question is, whether the tenth article of the 
Augustana is capable of being taken in the sense of transubstantiation. 
The essayist maintains the affirmative. The point is interesting, as 
illustrating how far Melauchthon was prepared to go in the way of con- 
ciliation, although he certainly did not believe in transubstantiation 
himself. But in Germany the question has a factitious interest for the 
_anti-unionist Lutheran party, which pins its faith to the confessio 
invariata ; and, so far as one can judge, without having seen the other 
side of the controversy, it is this party interest which produces keen 
opposition to the view taken by Calinich. Rénsch, in a learned but most 
tedious paper, elucidates the name, friend of God, as applied to Abraham, 
by a fragment of Apollonious of Rhodes (Zusebius Praep. Ev. ix. 19), 
in which the name is interpreted rergés giao. This etymology the critic 
supposes to have been commonly current among Hellenistic Jews, avd to 
have originated in a confusion between O75 and OM, giving as trans- 
lation of the name, “the father loved him.” This is interesting, but 
Rénsch cannot state the thing without giving nine other old etymologies 
of the name, and filling-nearly eight pages. Finally, we mention a severe 
and thorough review of Heyse and Tischendorf’s new edition of the Latin 
Bible, by Lic. K. Hamann, who is himself occupied with the Codex 
Amiatinus. 
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Studien und Kritiken. 1873. No. 1V. 
The number opens with a long paper by-a Pfarrer W. Schmidt, on “The 
Freedom of the Will.” Then follows a rambling exposition by Zyro, of 
Matt. xi. 12, to the effect that Christ having just placed John outside the 
kingdom, because he held the immutability of the Mosaic law (!), adds 
antithetically His condemnation of an opposite class, who, in a violent 
revolutionary manner, seek to pluck the fruit of the new dispensation 
prematurely, and so do violence to the idea of the kingdom. It may be 
doubted whether this exposition is worth the forty pages devoted to it. 
More interesting is the proposal of Miircker to take igys» »juev in the 
Pauline epistles (Rom. iii. 20, 28 ; Gal. ii. 16, iii. 2, 5, 10), as genitive of 
feyow vouos (Cf. Rom. iii. 27). [For the emphatic position of the genitive, 
and absence of article therewith, might be cited Rom. xi. 13, ta» 
&wierores.| This view is shewn to suit all the passages, and in Gal. iii. 
runs parallel with the correct rendering of éxo%s riertws, as faith in the 
Gospel message heard (Cf. Rom. x. 16). In Rom. ix. 32, »é«0 is spurious, 
so that this passage offers no instance against the very plausible view of 
the writer. Professor Brieger, in Halle, publishes an unknown letter of 
Kaiser Maximilian to Melanchthon. The letter is given from an official 
copy by the Chancellor of the Electorate of Saxony, and is accompanied 
by a note in his hand, which shews that the Kaiser—contrary to every- 
thing hitherto known—had been shewing favour to Flacius Illyricus. 
We close by directing attention to the careful and detailed criticism of 
Klostermann on Lagarde’s edition of the Targum of Jonathan. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1873. Nos. Il. and III. 


An interesting and able essay on the Apostolic Council, by Professor 
Weizsiicker of Tiibingen, discusses the relation between the account of 
this affair in Acts xv. and Galatians ii. The author,a moderate adherent 
of the more advanced criticism, finds essential points of difference between 
the two accounts. The Peter of Galatians could not have made the 
speech in Acts, and the proposal of James is inconsistent with Gal. ii. 6, 
which denies that the Apostles made any new proposal to Paul. The 
narrative of Galatians is understood to mean that Paul fought his battle 
at Jerusalem single-handed, with only negative result ; that the Pillar- 
apostles indeed did not feel at liberty to take part against him ; and that, 
personally, they were compelled to acknowledge the hand of God in his 
work, and gave him their fellowship, without carrying the whole Church 
with them. The writer of Acts is held to have had Galatians before 
him, and to have filled up the details, more or less, according to his own 
personal conceptions, arguing back from later custom, or principles later 
adopted by James. The result of course is, that the Acts must not be 
used as a source for the history of the controversy. This is not the place 
to go into a discussion of the matter, but the remark suggests itself that 
many of Weizsiicker’s difficulties seem to fall away if the r& twdvayats of 
Acts xv. 28 is taken to mean, necessary, not for salvation, but for harmony 
between Jews and Gentiles. If so, there is no real contradiction with 
Gal. ii. 6. We add that the commentary of Overbeck seems to have 
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made a great impression on Weizsiicker as well as on other critics, and 
that unfavourable judgments on Acts may be expected to become more 
numerous through the same influence. 

Professor Gass has an essay on the moral value of Ascetic, i.e. of the 
means towards virtue. He gives a comprehensive historical sketch of 
the ascetic, both of the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches; adopts 
Rothe’s view, which removes the subject from the doctrine of virtue, and 
gives it a place in a larger conception of the doctrine of duty, as embrac- 
ing the whole course of moral growth, in the realisation of which practice 
has a necessary place. Hence ascesis is never a virtue: nor can any 
moral diet and gymnastic directly produce virtue. Yet such exercises 
are auxiliaries, necessary in education and self-discipline, but not to be 
carried on always, since operative morality and piety have for their end 
that which is free. The individual means towards virtue are defined 
nearly as by Rothe, whose system dominates the not very creative mind 
of the present occupant of his chair. Professor Gass’s strength lies in 
the direction of history, and the historical sketch that introduces the 
article will be read with interest. A third essay, by the veteran Dr Sack, 
points out the importance of the doctrine of the miraculous conception of 
our Lord, and emphasises the responsibility of admitting into the pulpits 
of the church men who explain New Testament facts as myths. A few 
remarks are added on the question of subscription in general, and the 
writer still adheres to his old preference for a short creed over a loose 
signature. He sees, however, no fundamental objection to the acceptance 
of a solemn promise not to teach anything contrary to the miraculous 
events of the gospel history. 

The third number contains no fewer than three lectures—a semi- 
popular one on Isaiah, by Diisterdieck ; an unimportant discussion of the 
notion and significance of Dogma, by Professor Schmidt of Leipzig ; and 
finally, the introductory oration by Professor Diestel, delivered at 
Tiibingen in May last. The subject is the Hebrew historical literature ; 
the standpoint is critical, with decided adherence to the old view of the 
place of the Elohist: The points in which the lecturer diverges from 
the current views of his school are, of course, not brought into much pro- 
minence, but the whole sketch of the growth of the historic literature of the 
Old Testament is well worth reading. An analysis of details would do no 
justice to the paper, and must therefore be omitted. 'Wagenmann recalls 
to the memory of his readers leading events in Church history in the 
year ’73 of successive centuries. Finally, Lic: Th. Férster writes on 
Macarius the elder, of Egypt. The article forms quite an extensive 
monograph of sixty pages, and goes fully into the various phases of the 
mystical doctrine contained in the homilies of Macarius, which alone of 
his writings are to be accepted as genuine. The mysticism of Macarius 
is represented as much more thoroughly united to practical ethical 
tendencies than was usual in the East. In some respects—e.g. in the 
doctrine of sin—his doctrines have a distinct western colour, and the 
essayist places him in a relation of affinity to the better mystical teachers 
of the middle ages, and through them to the Reformation. 

W. B.S. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PuHILosopuy AND THEOLOGY. 


Handbook of Moral Philosophy. By Rev. Henry CatpEerwoop, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1872. 


Professor Calderwood’s ‘Handbook of Moral Philosophy” is worthy of 
the reputation which he enjoys as an able and successful teacher. Instead 
of putting into the hands of his students a work professing to be a com- 
pendious substitute for classic works in philosophy, he has wisely given 
them a guide-book specially intended to lead them to study such works 
for themselves. By doing so he has shewn a just appreciation of the 
value of an early acquaintance on the part of the philosophical student 
with those great writers from whom the enthusiasm of thought may be 
learned. The citations and references of Professor Calderwood shew a 
wide acquaintance with the philosophical literature of the world ; and 
his manner of interweaving with his own expositions the most striking 
sayings of other philosophers greatly adds to the interest of the book. 
By saying so much regarding what we consider the special merit of his 
handbook, we do not mean to undervalue it as a work of independent 
exposition, although its necessary brevity makes it less satisfactory in 
this respect. Within the limits which he has assigned to himself, the 
author has given us “an exposition and defence of the intuitional theory 
of morals, with a criticism of utilitarianism,” which will be found to be 
clear, interesting, and notably fair. J. G. 


Oup TEsTaAMENT EXEGEsIs. 


The True Text of the Old Testament, with some Remarks on the Language 
of the Jews. By the Rev. James Bropiz, A.M. Edinburgh : 
Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 1873. 


This volume contains the second and final instalment of the results of 
certain investigations which, Mr Brodie tells us, he was induced to com- 
mence by the publication of Sir Charles Lyell’s work on the Antiquity of 
Man. Two subjects of inquiry presented themselves, viz., the credibility 
of the conclusions come to by geologists regarding the nature and anti- 
quity of man ; and, secondly, the reliability of the inferences drawn by 
Biblical critics from the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Having subjected the first of these topics to careful consideration, Mr 
Brodie published his conclusions in a little work, entitled, “The Anti- 
quity and Nature of Man, in Reply to Sir Charles Lyell;” and he now 
informs us that he has once and again solicited discussion, but has never 
succeeded in getting any one to reply. The fruits of his researches in 
the second proposed field of inquiry, are set forth in the volume before 
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us. The writer tells us, that after he had got on a little way, he became 
convinced that a far wider range of research was required than he had at 
first anticipated ; and, further, that the results he was led to were so 
much at variance with some of his preconceived opinions, that he found 
it extremely difficult tocome to a final decision. The reader will be able 
to understand Mr Brodie’s feeling on both points, for many of his posi- 
tions are undoubtedly surprising. 

The book consists of two parts. The first is devoted to a discussion of 
the true text of the Old Testament. The second contains a dissertation 
on the language of the Jews. We shall give a brief statement of the 
author’s leading conclusions, without entering into an examination of his 
arguments. 

Having shown that Ezra’s recension of Old Testament Scripture con- 
tained a faithful transcript of the original text, Mr Brodie proposes for 
discussion the question, whether the Hebrew text we possess or the Sep- 
tuagint is to be considered the more accurate version of this standard ? 
Holding that our Hebrew text is not derived direct from Ezra’s recen- 
sion, while the Septuagint is an accurate translation of it, he gives the 
palm to the latter. He supports this view by various lines of evidence— 
such as the discrepancies in language and in chronology—and urges, 
therefore, that the text of the LXX should be taken as the modern 
standard, while in his opinion the adoption of its chronology will obviate 
the objections which scientific and historical critics bring against the 
credibility of the early history of the Bible. 

In the second part, which treats of the language of the Jews, the more 
important statements are as follows:—From Moses to Nehemiah the 
Hebrew language, owing to national peculiarities, remained, with few 
changes, essentially the same; and even after the captivity the Jews 
spoke Hebrew in purity. Further, in the time of Christ, the general 
language of the people was neither Greek nor Aramic, but pure Hebrew. 
Hence the quotations from the Old Testament in the gospels are not free 
citations from either the Septuagint or the Hebrew text now extant, but 
are accurate translations from the true original Hebrew text of Ezra’s 
recension. This fact accounts for their divergence both from the LXX 
-and from our Hebrew text ; while, on the whole, they are nearer the 
former, just because it approximates most to the true text of Ezra. 

These views Mr Brodie supports with various arguments, some of 
which are at least novel. While each reader must form his own estimate 
as to the success with which the author has established his peculiar views, 
we are certain all will unite in admiring his openness and candour, and 
in feeling grateful for the singular clearness and extreme brevity with 
which he has been able to state his opinions—qualities which are rarely 
met with in works of this description. W. G. E. 


Grammatical Analysis of the Hebrew Psalter. By Joana JULIA GREs- 
WELL. Oxford : James Parker & Co. 1873. 


The authoress, “fearing that it might be thought presumptuous ina 
lady to write a work intended to afford assistance to beginners in the 
study of Hebrew,” has prefixed commendatory letters from Dr Perowne, 
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author of a creditable Commentary on the Psalms, and from the Dean of 
Canterbury, who, while disapproving in general of works intended to 
save trouble, considers that an exception ought to be made in favour of 
Hebrew, which is usually begun late in life, and therefore “thinks that 
our students, and the younger clergy generally, have reason to be very 
grateful to Miss Greswell, for producing a work which will make the 
acquisition of Hebrew so much more easy.” While agreeing with Dr 
Payne Smith that the use of Miss G.’s book may be both justifiable and 
advantageous in the case of those who require to have Hebrew made 
easy, we must confess to a feeling of disappointment at learning that 
the students and junior clergy of the Church of England belong to this 
class. However, as we have no reason to impugn the Dean’s estimate of 
the Hebraistic capabilities of his younger brethren, we can only join in 
congratulating the lady authoress on having been made the instrument 
of effecting so great an amelioration in the lot of such a distinguished 
body of men. The object of the book, as stated in the introduction, is 
to give a complete grammatical analysis, and a full lexical account of 
every word that occurs in the Book of Psalms. The latter part of this 
undertaking has been accomplished with a great degree of thoroughness 
and accuracy ; but, on the other hand, the grammatical treatment is 
much too meagre, and there is a lamentable deficiency in the illustration 
of principles and the explanation of system. We regret also that Miss 
G. has adhered so closely to the authorised version ; as, for instance, in 
constantly representing the Hebrew Imperfect by the English Future, 
where the sense is manifestly Present. It is perhaps well that she has 
in general abstained from critical and expository elucidation ; for, 
i where she does attempt this, she betrays a very feminine preference for 
fanciful interpretations. The arrangement is good, the printing unusually 
free from blunders, and the contents are rendered very accessible by a 
copious index. Persons who do not care to spend time hunting for 
words in a lexicon, will find in Miss G.’s book a very complete vocabulary 
to the Book of Psalms, containing much philological information, 
combined with a grammatical reference of each word to its root ; while 
they must be content to look elsewhere for an exhibition of the under- 
lying principles of inflection and syntax. W. G. E. 
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New TESTAMENT EXEGEsISs. 


Das Neue Testament Tertullian’s reconstruirt, mit Linleitungen und 
Anmerkungen textkrit. und sprachl. Inhalts. [Tertullian’s New 
. Testament reconstructed, with Introductions and Notes on Matters of . 
Textual Criticism and Language.| By Hermann Rénscu. Leipsic. 
1871. 


However doubtful in some respects the gains may be which are 
yielded by the study of the patristic literature, the services which these 
ancient writings are capable of rendering in the department of textual 
criticism admit of no question. It is well known with what emphasis 
Lachmann, for instance, insisted on the peculiar importance of quotations 
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from the Fathers for these purposes; and it is long since Griesbach 
pointed out the uncertainty which attaches not only to our decisions for 
or against individual readings, but also to many of our conclusions on 
the whole subject of the sources, character, and relationships of the great 
recensions, until we have at our disposal richer and more careful excerpts 
from the earliest authors. The high value of these citations, and the 
necessity of being provided with complete and trustworthy critical colla- 
tions of them, are matters now generally acknowledged. In this line of 
evidence, too, Tertullian occupies so prominent a place, that it is not too 
much to claim for him the first position, in this point of view, among all 
the fathers of the Latin Church. This is due in part, of course, to his 
more ancient date, but largely also to the singular wealth and variety of 
the quotations occurring in his works. Hence it has long been felt to be 
a loss to sacred criticism that there has been no thorough and systematic 
disposition made of the copious materials thus lying to our hands in the 
writings of the illustrious Carthaginian. Among the confessed authorities 
in textual studies Lachmann may again be named as one who perceived 
this defect most clearly, and lamented it most sincerely. And it is this 
want which: is at length sought to be supplied in a reliable and scientific 
method in the composition now before us. 

For the successful discharge of this laborious enterprise, the author is 
peculiarly well fitted. Herr Rénsch’s previous investigations in the field 
of the early versions, the chief fruit of which is found in his admirable 
treatise entitled Jtala und Vulgata, have been an excellent training for 
this new effort. And what he has here aimed at has been accomplished 
in a very painstaking, accurate, and serviceable fashion. The volume is 
intended to present us with a reconstruction of Tertullian’s New Testa- 
ment. Its object, in other words, is to collect, critically examine, and 
classify all the texts made use of by the great African leader, so that we 
may see the old Latin version as nearly as possible in the form in which 
it appeared in his day. This onerous task of bringing together and 
arranging in their proper order all the citations which are to be met with 
in the whole range of this Father’s writings, has been most honourably 
discharged. The edition followed in the main is that by Oehler, the 
long-promised revision of the text which has been preparing under the 
auspices of the Vienna Academy being unfortunately not yet available. 
In carrying out his plan the author also draws a very careful distinction 
between direct and indirect quotations, the entire mass being marked off, 
under the one head or the other, in two parallel columns. In this way 
two great tableaux are set before us, exhibiting all the passages for which 
Tertullian’s testimony may be adduced. And the result is, that we may 
be said to be furnished with the nearest attainable approach to a repro- 
duction of the New Testament, in the style and with the readings in 
which it was known to the Christians of the Latin Church in the end of 
the second century and the beginning of the third. 

His more immediate object has naturally led the writer also to consider 
for himself the great questions which have been stirred with regard to 
Tertullian’s life and literary history. The results of these inquiries are 
given in an introduction, consisting of a series of chapters on Tertulliav’s 
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biography, the genuineness of the various compositions ascribed to him, 
the dates and successions of his accredited works, &c. ‘These sections 
contain much that is interesting. A very ample synopsis, for example, 
is offered of the different designations employed by this Father for holy 
Scripture. Many of these are at once characteristic and picturesque. 
Thus we have divinum instrumentum, sancta digesta, sancti commentarii, 
sacrosanctus stilus, instrumentum literature, instrumentum predicationis, 
and various others. The term instrumentum in particular, which appears 
so frequently in Tertullian’s writings, is worthy of notice, as Réusch 
observes, on account of its remarkable accordance with the language of the 
forum, and its technical sense in Roman law. The main facts in his life, 
his early profession as an advocate or jurist, the method in which he 
became a Christian, his marriage, his appointment to the office of presbyter 
at Carthage, the occasion of his joining the camp of the Montanists, and 
the most notable events in his subsequent career, are all detailed precisely 
as they are gathered from his own statements. The examination of the 
genuineness of the different compositions bearing Tertullian’s name is 
concise but thorough. The general conclusion is, that of the mass of 
writings ascribed to him either by himself or by others, some eleven are 
no longer extant, while six are, in all likelihood, spurious, viz., the 
Adversus omnes haereses, which used to be appended as a kind of finale to 
the genuine treatise entitled De Praescriptione Haereticorum, and the five 
pieces known as the De Jona prophetu, Sodoma, Genesis, De Judicio 
Domini, and Adversus Marcionem libri quinque. Into the difficult ques- 
tion regarding the chronological succession of Tertullian’s works, Herr 
Ronsch enters with some minuteness. He reviews the several classifica- 
tions adopted by Neander, Nosselt, and others. But on the whole, while 
appreciating the merits possessed by these as elaborate attempts at estab- 
lishing a system, he admits their insecurity, and agrees more nearly with 
our own British investigator, Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, contenting him- 
self with arranging just so many of the books as present materials for 
the verification of their order in Tertullian himself. Thus he shews, for 
example, how the Apologeticus preceded the De Testimonio animae, and 
the De Corona was written before the De Fuga, &. There is also a 
very careful criticism of the peculiarities of Tertullian’s style,—that 
style at once so irregular and hard to unravel, and yet so singularly 
vigorous, happily characterized by Balzac as resembling the ebony, dark 
but gleaming. Noticing the best of the older verdicts upon this sub- 
ject, Herr Rénsch himself exhibits very clearly its pronounced juridical 
character, and holds the language to be an amalgam of legal, ecclesi- 
astical, and popular terms, with a strong Punic element pervading the 
whole. Another portion of the book specially deserving attention is the 
vigorous defence made of the Apologeticus. The theory of its depen- 
dence upon the Octavius of Minucius Felix is controverted, the views 
advocated by Ebert in the treatise entitled Tertullian’s Verhiltniss zu 
Minucius Felix (Leipsic, 1868) are subjected to a very searching discus- 
sion, and weighty considerations are adduced disproving the idea that 
the frequent resemblances between these two compositions are to be 
explained on the supposition that the Octavius was prior to the Apolo- 
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geticus, and that in preparing the latter Tertullian incorporated not a 
little of the matter ready for his use in the former. 

A survey of the tables of texts might present many readings at once 
remarkable and important. Among others; we may mention the follow- 
ing :—TZempus in collecto est, 1 Cor. vii. 29 ; uti e contrario magis vos 
donare et advocare, 2 Cor. ii. 7 ; mundialium elementorum derogationem, 
where the derogatio occurs probably in its technical sense in Roman law, 
Gal. iv. 9 ; ultra solis receptum, perhaps with reference to the Alexan- 
drine version of Psalm xix. 6-7, Eph. iv. 26 ; brabium angelice substan- 
tie, Phil. iii. 14; cavendum a subtililoquentia, Col. ii. 4; ne expavesvatis 
lustionem, 1 Pet. iv. 12. 

There are, of course, certain things ventured on in the book to which 
exception may fairly be taken, particularly some of the positions affirmed 
in the chronology of Tertullian’s life. But the work, as a whole, is 
eminently deserving of commendation. As a painstaking, inductive 
study of an ancient text, it will be of real value to the Biblical critic, 
and it is precisely one of these patient and genuinely scientific efforts 
which will contribute largely to give greater certitude to our know- 
ledge of the early versions, 8. D. F. 8. 


The Words of the New Testament, as altered by Transmission, and ascertained 
by Modern Criticism, for popular use. By Rev. Witi1aM MILLIGAN, 
D.D., and Rev. ALExANDER Roserts, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1873. 


We should be glad to believe, with the authors of this little book, that 
non-professional students of their English New Testament feel so strong 
and general an interest in the integrity of the sacred text as to crave 
the aid of a help like this. Ifa popular handbook to Biblical criticism be 
“a strongly-felt want,” the prospects of theology in this country are better 
than we imagined. In that case, too, the authors will find their reward 
in a wide circulation. The first part of the volume describing the sources 
of textual criticism, which is done, and very well done, too, by Professor 
Roberts, may be found of interest to readers of ordinary literary taste ; 
but the second part (by Professor Milligan) being more technical, will, 
we fear, be dry to non-scientific readers, while to students it is too 
elementary to be valuable. 

As to the rest of the book, giving important changes of reading, it 
would take a deal of resolute patience for an ordinary Christian to go 
through his Testament and note them all. It may also be said that such 
as wish for that kind of help have already something similar in Tischen- 
dorf’s. English Testament (Tauchnitz), and Dean Alford’s Testament for 
English Readers. Still, the mere publication of such aids to the exact 
study of the New Testament by those who are ignorant of Greek, may 
serve to develop a taste for that study in thoughtful Christians ; and 
whatever goes to familiarize the laity with the surest results of biblical 
scholarship, whether in the form of a corrected text or of a corrected 
rendering, is, at all events, paving the way for a readier acceptance of the 
new revised translation when it appears. 
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Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology. By the Rev. 
Joun Hunt, M.A. Vol. III. Strahan & Co., London. 1873. 


This is the third and concluding instalment of a work whose excellent 
design and painstaking execution we have already mentioned with praise. 
It is the most interesting of the three, as in the concluding survey the 
author puts us in possession more fully of the theological stand-point 
from which the history has been written. Mr Hunt is a Broad-Church- 
man ; but as he tells us in his preface, he has endeavoured to write, not 
in the spirit of a partisan, but simply as an impartial chronicler. “I 
have not,” he says, “abused those from whom I differ, and I have not 
exalted those with whom I agree.” He claims no more than is due to 
him, when he says that he has endeavoured to speak with fairness of men 
of all parties ; and when compared with a writer like Dean Hook, the con- 
trast is sufficiently remarkable. At the same time, Mr Hunt's success has 
not been complete. Some writers appear greater than they ought in his 
pages, and others more contemptible, or at all events less venerable, than 
is their right ; but this arises from no conscious intention on his part to 
do injustice, but simply because he is better able to appreciate those reli- 
gious thinkers, who may be called rational, to use an inoffensive expres- 
sion, than those, whether evangelical or high-church, who give a large 
place to mystery in their conception of Christianity. His sympathy is 
evidently stronger with the seeker after truth than with him who quietly 
and trustfully reposes upon truth found; and he has much good to say 
even of the Deists, certainly more than of the high-churchmen. One 
of the most interesting portions of this volume is devoted to Hume, for 
whose wonderful acuteness and brilliancy he has an unbounded admiration. 
He calls him “the most sagacious of all Deists, as Bolingbroke was the 
most worthless.” Ile admits, however, that his mind was essentially 
pagan, “without one Shemitic element.’ Only two references to serip- 
ture are to be found in the whole compass of his voluminous writings, 
and one of them is to the treasures of Hezekiah, and is introduced with 
the indifferent words, “‘if I remember right.” Once, and once only, in 
the course of his life, and that was on the death of his mother, did he 
manifest any religious feeling. Butslight as Mr Hunt admits Mr Hume’s 
religious spirit to have been, he is filled with admiration for “the calm 
and self-possessed spirit which bore the opposition with meekness and 
patience.” 

For the whole of the eighteenth century the author of this book has 
more regard than is customary now. Evangelicalism and Romanticism 
have rendered the memory of “the age of reason” almost hateful. Mr 
Hunt is disposed to defend it as the golden age of English practical com- 
mon sense, when superstition and fanaticism were for a time driven out 
of the world. But he is too honest not to admit the faults of his favourite 
epoch, and it would be difficult for its worst enemy to say anything more 
damaging. It was an age, he says, when the tone of the public mind was 
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frivolous and superficial, when its philosophy was shallow, when the com- 
mon people were ignorant and profane, and when “religion was more 
defended than practised.” Now, if the result of “ the cultivation of the 
spirit of inquiry” is to make society frivolous, philosophy shallow, and 
people profane, such inquiry is scarcely to be desired in the interests of 
mankind. Mr Hunt has a profound regard for mental honesty, and hence 
the kindness with which he speaks of those who openly question what 
others are contented to disbelieve in private. The frank sceptic or 
heretic certainly deserves more honour than the orthodox dissembler ; 
but there is a tendency with those who try everything by the tests of dry, 
cold reason, to regard all as fools and fanatics who declare they have a 
vision beyond the ken of logic. The vision may be real, though the critic 
cannot see it. It is certainly dishonest to profess to see what we do not 
see; but we are not to deny atrue vision even for the sake of getting 
credit for mental honesty. 

We do not fully understand what Mr Hunt's language means regarding 
the great Arian controversy at the close of the eighteenth century. ‘The 
Triad of being,” he writes, “which in the first conception of the Trinity 
was an obvious doctrine of reason and philosophy, had become a mere con- 
tradiction, which Christians were to believe on external authority.” Arian- 
ism was, according to Mr Hunt, and we agree with him, an impossible 
compromise, and he adds, “ the doctrine of Christ's simple humanity was 
the only tenable position for those who could not see the Trinity in a 
rational light.” We cannot say that a triad of being in the divine nature 
has at any time appeared to us “an obvious doctrine of reason and philo- 
sophy ;” for although not irrational, it is a doctrine which faith may accept 
as revealed, but which reason cannot certainly discover. Mr Hunt’s book 
is a history of theology and not of religious life, consequently little is said 
in it about the great evangelical movement in the Church, and the Metho- 
dist revival outside. There is, however, a brief but clever, and by no means 
unfair, reference to the Methodists. They are described as the new fo- 
which met the orthodox champions of Christianity returning from the 
slaughter of the Arians and the Deists. Dr Waterland wrote against them 
as “the new enthusiasts ;” Butler told them that beligf in the immediate 

- guidance of God’s Spirit was “a horrid thing—a very horrid thing ;” and 
Bishop Warburton indignantly denied that the rural population of Eng- 
land were sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, as Wesley and 
Whitefield said, because they were not pagans but baptized Christians. 
Bishop Gibson, in one of his pastorals, classed the Methodists with Papists 
and Deists and other disturbers of the kingdom of God. Their treatment 
of the Methodists, Mr Lunt justly says, will ever be a reproach to the 
orthodox Christians of the eighteenth century. The cause of it he ascribes 
to the fact, that they maintained a theory of the Church set aside at the 
Reformation, which they themselves only vaguely believed, and which the 
Methodists practically refuted. “There was no liberty of prophesying, 
and most of the clergy acted on the belief that no man could do any good 
except according to the order of the Church.” We doubt if this is a com- 
plete explanation of the dislike of earnest Methodism by the divines of the 
eighteenth century, but it may certainly be accepted as one reason. Mr 
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Hunt promises that a history of religious life will in due time follow his 
history of religious thought, in which he will exhibit “ the catholicism of 
religion rather than the sectarianism of theology.” We shall not promise 
to agree with Mr Hunt's views, but we shall certainly welcome the infor- 
mation collected by so honest and painstaking an historian. J.G. 


In the Morning Land ; or, The Law of the Origin and Transformation of 
Christianity. By Joun 8. Stuart Gienniz, M.A. Vol. I. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The object of this work is to overthrow the Christian theory of history, 
to discover an ultimate law of history, and to verify the law by explain- 
ing the origin of the Christian religion. At the outset, it is fair to say 
that Mr Glennie has not undertaken so great a task without laborious 
thought and study. He has clearly been at pains to read the best 
authorities on the subjects he touches; and he informs us that the present 
volume has been almost entirely re-written. The style of the book is 
fluent and vigorous, and sometimes, as in the descriptive parts, really 
eloquent. We should think that Mr Glennie might write a vivid and 
attractive narrative of his travels. But his powers as a philosopher are 
more doubtful. 

Of the part of the book iu which he attempts to refute the historical 
theory of Christianity, it has to be said, that the author is successful 
neither in stating nor in overthrowing the theory he attempts to discredit. 
A few scornful sentences on miracles, mixed with much irrelevant matter, 
will scarcely be deemed sufficient. It is truly amazing to find a man of 
Mr Glennie’s culture thinking that the argument for miracles is to be 
overthrown by the fact that the belief in miracles is a necessary product 
of the earlier stages of culture. This is merely the familiar truism that 
miracles require to be supported by stronger evidence than ordinary 
events—a truism which every writer on the subject has been as well 
aware of as Mr Glennie. It may not have been stated in the manner 
which the publication of such books as Mr Tylor’s overrated work on 
“ Primitive Culture” may now demand; but the mere form of the 
statement is unimportant. In short, it is evident that Mr Glennie relies 
upon the present scientific unbelief as a sufficient justification of itself. 
To a keener student of history, the ways of thinking of the present 
generation would have seemed a slender reason for such shrill triumph. 
We must do Mr Glennie the justice of saying, that his sketch of the 
history of the search for a law of history is interesting, though like 
other parts of the book at times disfigured by an offensive arrogance and 
dogmatism. His defence of the possibility of a science of history against 
Froude and Kingsley is also satisfactory, though the main points have 
already been sufficiently stated by Spencer. 

Of the second part, in which the author attempts to discover an ultimate 
law of history by a reconciliation of the principles of Hegel and Comte, 
we desire to speak with more diffidence. The language which Mr 
Glennie employs is frequently difficult, and we are doubtful if we have 
succeeded in understanding all the author’s principles. He at least 
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deserves the credit which can so rarely be given to English writers of 
having a first-hand acquaintance with the writings of Hegel and Comte ; 
and it is unquestionable that the deduction of his law is accomplished 
with considerable metaphysical acumen. We own however to more 
than a suspicion that Mr Glennie’s elaborate terminology often conceals 
a very common-place meaning, and that his discovery is of considerably 
less importance than he fancies. But we refrain from expressing a 
more decided opinion till the author has more clearly and fully explained 
his views. 

The last part of the book is the weakest, and even the uninstructed 
reader will not find it difficult to see through its fallacies. Jt consists mainly 
of a wild attempt to connect Osirianism with Christianity. Mr Glennie 
scarcely attempts to define Christianity; and has a very inadequate 
conception of the magnitude of the problem he has to solve in accounting 
for its origin. He adopts in the most reckless way any statement, 
however extravagant, which seems to militate against Christianity—such 
as the assertions of Deutsch in his “Talmud” article on the connection 
of Christ's teachings with the Talmud. The problem of the rising of so 
harmonious a moral code as our Lord taught from the disharmony of a 
Jewish peasant household, the unique accordance of His life with His 
teachings, the unparalleled consistency with which the evangelists 
record His sinless doings—are scarcely faced by Mr Glennie. We could 
wish that such powers as this book proves him to possess were more 
worthily employed. Nothing that he has said overthrows our conviction 
that the “ one purpose of history is the purpose of everlasting love worked 
out, in and through human personality, by a personal redeeming God.” 
W. R. N. 


DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Selections from the Poems of Charlotte Elliott, author of “Just as I am.” 
With a Memoir by her Sister, E. B. Religious Tract Society. 1873. 


There are two hymns of modern times which, more than others, have 
touched the heart of the Church of Christ, and which are sung with one 
’ accord by its universal voice. Heber’s missionary hymn, and Charlotte 
Elliott’s “Just as I am,” may be put side by side as illustrating, the one 
the Church’s outer work, the other the personal dealing of an individual 
soul with Christ. The lives of the authors were also typical. To Heber 
in the midst of his zealous and devoted work the end came sharp and 
sudden ; while Miss Elliott’s life of saintly seclusion was prolonged far 
beyond the usual span. 

Born and educated in a religious circle, some of whose members are 
among the ornaments of the English Church, as Cunningham of Harrow, 
Venn of Huddersfield, and Bishop Shirley, Miss Elliott’s early life, we 
are told, was less remarkable for piety than for “ unusual powers of 
conversation, high intellectual capacity, and zest for every interesting 
subject.” At the age of thirty, during a severe and prolonged illness, 
she became deeply conscious of the evil in her own heart, and having not 
yet fully realised the fulness and freeness of the grace of God in Jesus 
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Christ, she suffered much mental distress under the painful uncertainty 
whether it were possible that such a one as she felt herself to be could 
be saved. It was to Cesar Malan, of Geneva, that, like Dr John Duncan, 
a person of very different character and temperament, she owed “the 
birthday of her soul ;” and perhaps the most valuable part of the memoir 
is a letter from Dr Malan written to Miss Elliott and her sister after this 
event. From this time her life was one of feeble health, and of devotion 
to God. Unfortunately, she adopted the idea that anything which 
overstepped the factitious limits of religion laid down by the Evangelical 
party must be more or less wrong, and her fine poetical powers thus 
degenerated too much into addresses to friends and sermons in rhyme. 
No doubt many sweet and graceful verses will be found among her pieces ; 
but they are generally feeble compared with the one placed, as if it 
were her monument, at the beginning of the book, and two others equally 
familiar : “O holy Saviour, Friend unseen !” and “Thy will be done.” 
She did not acknowledge that the Spirit who bestows a gift can sanctify 
it, and therefore refused for her poetry that culture and human sympathy 
which would have made it of wider influence, restraining it in the 
conventual spirit to prayer and meditation alone. It is this tendency of 
the high evangelicalism of the English Church which has made it so 
distasteful to many minds, and probably helped to open the door to the 
more apparent warmth and activity of Ritualism. This will also make 
Miss Elliott’s poems and memoir, though intensely interesting to those 
who knew her, and to Christian hearts who loved her unknown, of 
narrower circulation and influence than otherwise they would have 
deserved to be. For twenty-five years Miss Elliott edited the Christian 
Remembrancer. In her invalid seclusion she searched the Scriptures for 
the precious texts which composed it, and wrote many of the hymns 
which enriched its pages. Its sale was large, and she devoted the profits 
to charitable purposes. Another congenial task was the re-arranging of 
the “ Invalid’s Hymn Book,” for which she wrote 112 new hymns, and 
which has now reached its eighteenth thousand. Always cheerful, 
loving, and considerate, from her sick-room went forth an influence 
which soothed many a struggling soul, helped many a young disciple, and 
inspired many a zealous Christian. She died on the 22d of September 
1871, the day for which her text was, “Thine eyes shall see the King in 
his beauty ; they shall behold the land that is very far off.” rape 


The Self-Interpreting Bible. By the Rev. Joun Brown, of Haddington. 
Edited, with many Thousand Additional Notes, by the Rev. Henry 
Gooxe, D.D., LL.D., President, Assembly College, Belfast, and 
Re-Edited, with considerable Additions, by the Rev. J. L. Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism, Belfast. London: 
Blackie & Son. 


The name of John Brown, of Haddington, is familiar in the homes of 
Scotland. It is one of the honoured names around which there lingers a 
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sacred halo. Asa minister of the Secession Church, and as a Professor 
of Divinity in connection with that denomination, he wielded a remark- 
able influence, both directly and indirectly, in sustaining and diffusing 
Evangelical life in Scotland, at a time when the blight of Moderatism 
had fallen on the Established Church. As a preacher of the Gospel he 
was noted for his solemn earnestness) Hume, who on one occasion 
heard him preach at North Berwick, said of him, “That old man 
preaches as if Christ were at his elbow.” This was a fitting description 
of his manner. But especially as an author he exerted a powerful 
influence on the tendencies of religious thought and feeling in the times 
in which he lived. That influence has not ceased, though eighty-six 
years have passed away since he was laid in his grave. His most 
important works were his “System of Divinity,” “ Dictionary of the 
Bible ”—still unquestionably the most valuable work of the kind for 
popular use—and his “ Self-Interpreting Bible,” which was first published 
in 1778. This Commentary has been frequently re-published, and has 
long held a place in public estimation, unapproached by any other work 
of the kind. It is, in the best sense of the word, a popular Commentary. 
The venerable author was an indefatigable student, and an able 
expounder of the Word of God. Designed for circulation originally 
among the intelligent peasantry of Scotland, the author does not enter 
into critical details, nor does he sermonise, after the manner of Henry, 
but in a few pregnant sentences presents the import and practical 
bearings of the passages commented upon, in such a way as to excite and 
quicken the devotional feelings of the reader. The edition of this work, 
which has just been issued by the Messrs Blackie & Son, is greatly 
enriched by the labours of Dr Cooke, and his son-in-law, Dr Porter. Dr 
Cooke added many thousand notes, embodying in brief compass compre- 
hensive views of the truth, dealing especially with the principles that 
reconcile seemingly conflicting passages. Dr Porter has more particularly 
given his attention to textual and expository criticism, and by judiciously 
condensed notes, he puts the reader in possession of the best fruits of 
modern critical research, and of geographical and scientific discovery, in 
so far as they bear on the illustration of the Word of God. In this 
department of Biblical study, Dr Porter has long held an honoured place. 
His separate works, as well as his numerous contributions to the great 
theological cyclopsedias and quarterlies, shew his qualifications for this 
work, which he has now happily completed. 

There is no lack of commentaries on the Scriptures in these days, and 
it is a happy sign of the times that such works are in demand ; but we 
know of no single commentary to be more worthily recommended as a 
household book than this edition of Brown’s “ Self-Interpreting Bible.” 
It is pre-eminently a book for the family,—a book no one can refer to 
without obtaining a clearer insight into the meaning of the Sacred 
Record, and at the same.time deriving from it spiritual quickening. 

We need not say that; so far as regards the mechanical execution of 
the work, it is all that could be desired. It is beautiful as a specimen of 
clear, well-arranged typography, and is altogether a magnificent volume. 

M. G, E. 


Le 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Land of Moab: Travels and Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &. 
London : Murray. 1873. 


We have found this a fascinating volume. To begin with, it is a 
capital book of travels. Fresh, lively, full of adventure among strange 
folk in a nearly unknown territory, it is written by an intelligent and 
accomplished gentleman, who describes well and writes good English. 
But, over and above this, it really adds a good deal to our knowledge of 
Scripture sites on the east of the Dead Sea. It is pretty generally known 
that our own “ Palestine Exploration Society” and the American one 
have divided between them the allotments of the ten tribes, the trans- 
jordanic portion falling to our transatlantic friends. Dr Tristram hints 
in his preface, that his projected invasion of Moab was discouraged by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund as almost an invasion of the right of 
their American allies. Nevertheless, we are glad that he and his party 
went. Enough remains to be done by a more thorough and systematic 
search; possibly such a search may be the more thorough, because this 
preliminary raid has broken ground, and shewn us what to look for and 
to find. Dr Tristram’s party had the great advantage of being escorted 
by the Bedawin tribe—the Beni Sakk’r—which is the real superior of the 
Moabite territory, as well as the valuable aid of Mr Klein (of the Church 
Missionary Society) from Jerusalem during the earlier and more difficult 
part of their route. With these advantages, they succeeded in exploring 
the nearly inaccessible fortress city of Kerak, so important an outpost 
in the crusading wars; they visited the hot sulphur springs in the 
romantic gorge of the Callirrhee, resorted to by Herod the Great for 
medicinal baths, and have given us a fuller description of that curious 
spot than previously existed; they identified the site of the castle of 
Macherus, if not the very dungeon where John the Baptist was be- 
headed ; they seem to have fixed the date of the Biblical Zoar with a 
large measure of probability at Ziara, on the Nebo range overlooking the 
ghor of the Jordan,—an identification which, if sustained, will demonstrate 
that the cities of the plain occupied the level space to the north of the 
Dead Sea, where the river enters it; and finally, they discovered an 
unfinished palace of great architectural interest and beauty, which Mr 
Fergusson conjectures to have been designed as a hunting-seat for the 
Persian Napoleon of the seventh century, Chosroes II. The volume also 
abounds in notices of the past and present state of the Moabite territory, 
and of its biblical cities. Its rolling pasture downs ; its endless cisterns, 
open or subterranean ; its ruined towns, each on its isolated mamelon of 
rock ; its water-courses, beginning in shallow depressions in the plateau, 
but ending in tremendous ravines cleaving through the western face of the 
mountain a passage to the Dead Sea ; its dolmens, tumuli, and standing 
monoliths, traces of unknown primeval inhabitants ;—on all these points, 
as well as on its botany and ornithology Dr Tristram has something to 
tell which is new and valuable. He writes, too, as might be expected, in 
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a Christian tone, which forms a pleasant contrast to Captain Burton’s 
recent volume on the country further north. J. O. D. 


Essays on the Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in the West of 
Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End of the Council of 
Trent. By Joun (Earl) Russert. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. 1873. 


The proverbial courage of the veteran Whig leader receives fresh 
illustration from this latest work of his pen. No one will go to Lord 
Russell’s pages with any hope to find there either the fruit of original 
research into Church History, or fresh theories to explain known facts. 
As historical essays, these are sufficiently flimsy in structure. The noble 
author is frank enough to tell us in his preface that he relies on Milman 
and Jortin ; so we know what we have to expect. But he is a practised 
writer as well as a fairly-read man of culture; and the book is readable 
for its style and for its side allusions. Its real interest, however, is a 
biographical one. It may be taken to be Earl Russell’s confession of 
faith ; and as the public are, now-a-days, in spite of its ignorance of 
theology, or even contempt for it, fascinated by the subject, and eager 
for all sorts of theological opinions, however crude, the theological utter- 
ances of great statesmen are sure of a wide hearing. 

Earl Russell, then, is a very Broad Christian, of the Matthew Arnold 
type. He thinks that Christianity began to be corrupted by speculation 
into matters beyond our reason, when the Greek divines undertook to 
define the person of Christ and the doctrine of the Trinity. Whether Lord 
Russell himself accepts of our Lord’s divinity seems to be left doubtful. 
His favourite text on the subject is, “My Father is greater than I;” 
and in one place (p. 66) he speaks of Him as liable to the “ failings of a 
human being.” But what he insists on with greatest frequency and 
force is, that in the lessons of Christ Himself, the practical duties of life 
hold a vastly more essential and prominent place than in later systems 
of theology. Christ, he says, taught that for the ninety-nine out of 
every hundred no repentance is required, heaven being won by their 

. own righteousness; to the “one” sinner pardon is promised on his 
repentance and reformation (pp. 15, 16). With this view of the Master's 
teaching, he contends that Paul is quite consistent when properly under- 
stood; but then he understands Paulas Mr Matthew Arnold does. This 
is simplifying Christianity with a vengeance; only it is just the old- 
fashioned “simplicity” of Socinianism under a new dress. When you 
have struck out of Christian theology the Trinity, the Person of Christ, 
the Decrees of God, the Atonement, and the Doctrine of Regenera- 
tion, you have a residuum which it may be fashionable to call, with 
Earl Russell, “simple and sublime,” but which all past experience 
shews to have lost whatever is vital in the Christian faith—whatever 
makes Christianity to be Christianity. Between this emasculated gospel 
—this baptised Deism—and the revived “ Catholicism” of the sacer- 
dotalists, it looks as if the Church of England would have to make her 
election, and that speedily. Earl Russell says (p. 342) these differences 
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are not “of vital importance.” Unfortunately for the easy optimism 
with which his school surveys the “ Christian latitudinarianism ” of the 
English Church, there are a good many Christians who still think other- 
wise, J. O. Dz. 


The Friendship of Books and other Lectures. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Edited with a Preface by T. Hugues, M.P. London : Macmillan & 
Co. 1874. 


The lectures here brought together are on various literary subjects, 
and were delivered at different times and to different audiences. They 
will be read with much interest, and even those who do not agree with 
Mr Maurice’s theological views, will admire the indefatigable zeal and 
energy which he displayed in all social and educational movements. 
The lecture from which the collection takes its title, “On the Friendship 
of Books,” is well worthy of its prominent place in the volume, though we 
should not be inclined to think it the best. It isa subtle and genial 
review of some of our greatest English books and authors, with the view 
of shewing that a book should only be praised when it ceases to be toa 
man “a mere collection of letters and leaves, and becomes a friend.” 

In the lecture “On Books,” Mr Maurice has throughout one aim— 
to teach that~books are only valuable so long as they record the 
real thoughts, actions, and sufferings of men and women, and help us 
to know, with more thorough and true sympathy, ourselves and our 
fellows. This is the test to which he puts all books ; if they bear it, they 
have a living and lasting influence over men ; if not, they are doomed to 
speedy oblivion. This being so, it follows that the times which give 
birth to great books, are those stirring periods in which men’s deepest 
passions and most elevating hopes are excited. “Great poems,” he says, 
“are composed not in easy, lazy times, but when there is most work 
doing, and when there are the most strong and energetic men to do it.” 
For the purpose. of illustrating and proving this main principle, he 
passes in review some of the great names in English literature. After 
speaking of the burning of the Alexandrian Library, and what led to it, he 
traces the rise of the Saxon literature, and from King Alfred of our 
nation’s literature. ‘ Here,” he says, “is the starting point of our 
nation’s literature ; . . . it does not begin from some learned school- 
man ; it does not begin from some condescending monarch, who patronises 
learned schoolmen, because he hopes that they will magnify and hand 
down his name to after ages ; its origin is from a king who is a man of 
toil and sorrow.” From that “glorious dawn of literature and of 
civilisation,” he leads us through the subsequent great periods of English 
literature, making each one teach the same lesson, varying only in the 
greater or less directness and energy with which it is taught. From 
each period the books that have come down to us are those which connect 
themselves with human life and action. 

All the lectures have one notable characteristic to which they owe a 
great deal of their power. Neither in the style, nor in the thought, nor 
in the facts and illustrations selected, is there any dissipation or indirect- 
ness, There is in each a principle to be illustrated and developed, a 
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moral to be taught ; and this principle or moral is never lost sight of. In 
none of the lectures is this clear, firm “grip” which Mr Maurice takes 
of his subject so apparent as in the lecture on “ Christian Civilisation,” 
which we think is the best in the book. Here, as elsewhere, he never 
loses sight of the one truth, to which every fact in history testifies 
—the actual constant presence of Divine power directing every event, 
and making everything contribute to the development and blessing of 
the nations. But in the lecture on “ Christian Civilisation,” this truth 
is worked out in detail ; the progress of civilisation is traced with fine 
historical insight ; the causes and conditions of its growth are analysed. 
Civilisation Mr Maurice defines as “ whatever helps to make citizens, to 
give them the qualities that appertain to citizens, to bring them into a 
better apprehension of their position as citizens, to prevent that position 
from becoming an untenable one.” But although it is true that “ what- 
ever contributes to make our life as citizens a really tenable healthful 
life must be good,” yet there are sometimes causes which operate to 
make men citizens before they have passed through the needful prepar- 
ation for being citizens. These causes are shut out from the definition 
of healthful and progressive civilisation, by the addition of the adjective 
‘ Christian.” Starting from this, Mr Maurice goes to the Bible for “the 
ground of civilisation and the cause of civilisation,” which is that every 
step of progress in family and national life must be founded upon the 
revelation of God, “as the absolute Being, the Guide of their heart ; 
the Originator as well as the Object of their worship, whose will all 
lawgivers, priests, judges, were appointed to execute.” He contrasts the 
different ideals embodied in their gods by the fierce Assyrians, the massive 
and serene Egyptians, the vivacious and intellectual Greeks, and the 
strong Jawloving Romans, narrowed as each was to suit the tendencies 
and character of the nation which adopted it, with the spiritual ideal of 
the Jews, from which alone could any universal principle as a basis for 
society and civilisation be gained. The historical outline of the men and 
times and ideas to which England owes her civilisation is remarkably 
clear, and full of the deepest lessons. The introduction of the hollow and 
corrupt Roman civilisation by Julius Cesar ; its expulsion by the Saxons, 
and the establishment of their barbarous but pure and vigorous society 
in its place ; the change which was worked in that society when the Mes- 
sage of Peace came a second tiie to our shores ; its corruption by eccle- 
siasticism and the restoration of its purity by King Alfred, who is one of 
Mr Maurice’s favourite heroes ; the struggle between the civilisation of 
Christendom and that of Mahomet ; the influence for good and evil of 
the feudal system ; the rise of the middle classes and of the social system 
fostered by their guilds and cities, not wholly supplanting but existing 
side by side with the feudal system, the Reformation, the civil war, the 
foundation of the New England colonies—all these are reviewed, and the 
influence of each on the progress of Christian civilisation described with 
a true appreciation of their historical value. 

Mr Maurice judges men and estimates their-influence, not so much by 
what they do, as by what they are. In the lectures on “ Milton” and on 
“ Burke,” he leads us through their writings and lives, not to admire 
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their learning and genius, or to seek there support for any special 
doctrine, but for the example which their labours and sufferings yield. 
He regards them first of all as men; he searches “ Paradise Lost” for 
passages which will tell something about the personal life of Milton. 
The worth of their lives, as of all great men’s lives to us, is that they 
shew examples of men who have struggled bravely and successfully 
through the toils, sufferings, inconsistencies, and sorrows of this life. 
The influence of such lives is strong and abiding, equally useful now in 
its own place and manner as when these men were alive. Speaking of 
Wordsworth’s sonnet, commencing “ Milton! thou shouldst be living 
at this hour,” Mr Maurice is not inclined so to wish the course of 
Providence altered. “I believe,” he says, “that he appeared in the 
hour that was best for him and for us ; that he represented his own time ; 
that his work should be to awaken the hearts and energies of men who 
may represent ours. And I believe that, in the truest sense, he and all 
men who have served their generation and are fallen asleep, are living at 
this hour ; that they are with us as witnesses of our acts and our failures, 
to reprove us if we are selfish men, to encourage us to walk in cheerful 
godliness, and to shew us how our souls may ‘ dwell apart’ from the 
evils of our time, how we may lay upon ourselves whatever lowly duties 
it demands of us.” G. 8. G. 


Catholic Thoughts on the Church of Christ and the Church of England. 
By the late Freperick Myers, M.A. London: W. Isbister & Co. 


The author of this book, a minister of the Church of England, died in 
his prime more than twenty years ago. A small volume of his sermons, 
which came into our hands soon after his decease, gave us such an 
impression of rare intellectual power, united to a yet rarer elevation and 
gentleness of Christian spirit, that we inquired anxiously after his other 
writings. We found, to our surprise, that the four University sermons, 
and a volume of week-day lectures on great men, were the only published 
products of his pen. It now appears that he had devoted the leisure of 
the earlier years of his too brief ministry to the preparation of this and a 
kindred volume, entitled “Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and Theology,” 
which will shortly be published. The present volume was begun in 1834, 
when the author was but twenty-three years old, and after undergoing 
reconsideration and revision from time to time, it was printed for private 
circulation in 1841. A copy having fallen into the hands of the late 
Bishop Ewing, he wisely thought that it deserved to be more widely 
known ; and having obtained the consent of the representatives of Mr 
Myers, he had made arrangements, previous to his last illness, for including 
it in the series of “ Present Day Papers” on doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
questions, issued by him at intervals during recent years. 

It seems somewhat unaccountable to us that a book containing so much 
powerful and suggestive thought on the ecclesiastical questions that have 
been agitating England for more than forty years, should have been so long 
withheld from publication ; and we regret that it should now be introduced 
to the public burdened with an association which may awaken a pre- 
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liminary prejudice in a large number of the class of readers to whom it 
appeals, 

In the year 1834, when the Oxford “revival” was in the full swing of 
its vigorous youth, and while the remarkable men who originated it 
were still a united band, this young clergyman, in the retirement of his 
parsonage in the beautiful lake district, clearly foreseeing the scope and 
issues of the movement, conceived the bold idea of meeting it by an 
exhibition of those principles involved in the aim and constitution of 
the Church of Christ and of the Church of England, to which, in its 
characteristic opinions, spirit and aims, it was directly opposed. 

Even at that early period his keen insight into principles, and into the 
sp'rit and circumstances which condition their growth and development, 
enabled him to predict the expansion and partial ascendency of the 
Tractarian movement for a considerable time. ‘ Doubtless,” he writes, 
“the principles of the exclusive system will spread for a while ; for they 
are a powerful appeal to the latent superstition of an unsettledage. They 
fall in with the reaction which has taken place in the religious minds of 
England since the last century. They are exactly such as are calculated 
to find enthusiastic reception with those who feel the need of something 
more than the unintelligent zeal, or the hollow orthodoxy, of the past and 
passing generations could supply, but who are yet ill taught in the true 
spirit of the gospel. They afford to the less educated laity considerable 
pretext for what the majority of mankind most like,—a formal and 
vicarious religion—an appearance of fixedness and infallibility to repose 
upon,—a shadow semblance of things not wished to be seen more clearly ; 
and to the clergy, the exaltation of the clerical order which they permit 
and almost require, is a temptation too hard to be frequently resisted.” 

On all, or nearly all, the questions at issue in this controversy, the 
reader will find in this book much that is fresh and suggestive. The ten- 
dency of the writer's mind is to gravitate to the great principles that 
underlie all practical questions, and these he generally seizes with a firm 
grasp, and applies with remarkable candour and fearlessness. This habit 
of theoretic thoroughness is balanced, however, by a constant recognition of 
the complicated practical conditions which lawfully limit and modify the 
‘application of abstract principles to institutions and usages that have grown 
slowly, and become entwined with what is deepest in the heart and life of 
a people. Partly as a result of this philosophic habit of mind, but still 
more as the instinct of a chastened and catholic Christian spirit, this book 
is pervaded throughout by a candour and calmness and charity too rare 
among controversialists of all classes, but the more beautiful because they 
are so rare, 

The weak point of the author’s polemic against the Ritualists, as they 
are now popularly designated, is the “ broad church ” theory of the con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ on which he takes his stand. While 
stating and applying those principles of the New Testament Church which 
exclude sacerdotal pretensions, he is thoroughly effective ; but in contend- 
ing for freedom of development and organisation in all other respects, on 
the ground that New Testament practice was not uniform, and therefore 
not authoritative — although this might be necessary to cover the anomalies 
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which he frankly admits to exist in his own church—he gives an advan- 
tage to his adversaries which they know how to use. The book, however, 
does nut profess to discuss fully and exhaustively any one of the great 
topics of which it treats; and not only its incomplete and fragmentary 
character, but the unsound principle to which we have just referred, by 
which it relieves the Church of after ages from the control of primitive 
precedent in its constitution and govérnment, unfit it for use as a text- 
book or guide : but as a series of connected thoughts, generally just, often 
profound, and always bedewed with rare gentleness and charity, we recom- 


mend this book to all thoughtful students of the great controversy with 
which it deals. R, T. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Besides Messrs Blackie & Son’s tiny but useful reprints for popular 
circulation of Bunyan’s minor tractates, of which two are on our table, 
(one including The Resurrection and The Barren Figtree, the other, his 
posthumous work on Justification and his well-known treatise on the 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved), the Religious Tract Society have ventured on 
issuing, as one of their illustrated and ornamental volumes for this season, 
the autobiographical Grace Abounding of the great dreamer. They have 
taken liberties, however, with their original, which may be -useful, but 
are of doubtful propriety. Part of the text is omitted,—what, or how 
much, it would have been as well to indicate; the “relation” of his 
arrest, trial, and imprisonment, first published after his death, from a 
MS. supposed to be Bunyan’s own, is intercalated before the last section 
of the Grace Abounding ; and to the whole is then appended the very 
meagre and thin Continuation, ascribed to Charles Doe. We have no 
doubt that the “ Autobiography ” thus made up, will be welcome to 
many, and the portions omitted from the text are probably omitted with 
judgment, and to the advantage of the volume for modern readers ; but 
we rather dread an extensive application of this style of “ adaptation” 
to our religious classics. Nosuch misgiving withholdsus from welcoming 
the same society’s new edition of Foster’s £ssays. To the four which 
formed the original series, has here been added the essay which John 
Foster prefixed to his edition of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress; a con- 
junction which appears to us not permissible only, but eminently suit- 
able. Other publications of the Religious Tract Society, which we need 
only.name, are Lyrics of Ancient Palestine, a collection of poetical pieces 
referring to successive events in Old Testament history, printed on thick 
paper, with illustrations (many of them from familiar designs), for the 
drawing-room table ; and a new edition of Milner’s handbook of astronomy, 
The Heavens and the Earth. Mr Samuel Smiles has told the story of 
The Huguenots in France (Strahan, 1873), with a fair amount of spirit, 
and abundance of genuine sympathy. The book is popular and slight ; 
but these are days in which we cannot do too much to bring back into 
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the memory of the public, what the martyrs of the Reformed Church 
endured at the hands of Rome, and for what truths of the pure Gospel 
they endured it. The work is a worthy companion to the same writer's 
Settlements, dc. of the Huguenots in England and Ireland. He has 
appended (what is really a separate treatise) a lively and readable account 
of a visit paid to the Vaudois country in 1869, reprinted from Good 
Words. The Waldenses have also found in the Rev. J. N. Worsfold, 
M.A., whose Vaudois of Piedmont (Loudon: Shaw & Co., 1873) is before 
us, a very sympathising and admiring visitor. But Mr Worsfold is too 
good an Episcopalian, not to find the Presbyterian polity of this inter- 
esting and primitive church an offence in his eyes. Therefore he adopts, 
on what appears to us most slender evidence, the theory that the Epis- 
copate as it universally prevailed in the fourth century, was preserved 
among the Vaudois, down till the year 1630, when, having lost their 
pastors by pestilence, they obtained a supply from Geneva, whose in- 
fluence changed the church’s polity from Episcopal to Presbyterian. It 
was an unhappy necessity, therefore, “not a wilful departure from the 
traditions of her earlier history”! We shall leave our Waldensian friends 
to answer this reading of their history. Mr Worsfold, however, has in 
this little book, made an appeal to English Christians of his own com- 
munity to help the active and enterprising church of the valleys, which 
we hope will be warmly responded to. Of quite another sort is a little 
book by Mr Thomas Cooper, well known as a lecturer on the Christian 
side’ against the crude infidelity current among working men. God, the 
Soul, and a Future State (Hodder & Stoughton), is rather a pretentious 
title, but the volume contains a couple of very popular and easy, but 
telling, lectures, on the old points,—the Being of God, and the Spiritual 
Nature of Man. Ministers troubled with the simmering of atheistic 
doubts in the minds of half-educated artizans and others, could hardly 
do them a better service than put this little book into their hands. Mr 
Cooper knows how to put his case, so as to convince his own class. 

Of books illustrating special portions of holy writ, we have the fortieth 
volume of Messrs Clark’s fourth series of the Foreign Theological Society, 
which contains the first part of Dr Keil’s Commentary on the Prophecies 
of Jeremiah. There are perhaps fewer books on this prophet’s writings 
than on any other in the canon, so that this volume and its coming suc- 
cessor will be very welcome to bible students. It has the same character 
of careful elaboration which we have mentioned in connection with 
previous works of the author. The Song of Solomon, from the French 
of Albert Réville, pastor of the Walloon Church, Rotterdam (Williams 
& Norgate), is an attempt similar to that of M. Rénan in his Cantique 
des Cantiques, to show the real basis of the song, and to divide it 
naturally into cantos. We could not decide, without careful comparison, 
which of them has succeeded best in the matter, but both of them render 
true service to the Book of God in contending for a natural interpreta- 
tion first of all. That being settled, it is quite open to preachers to use 
this poem of pure and noble earthly love, as illustrating spiritual love. 
Hereby the book is wholly freed from the offence not unjustly taken, 
when spiritual relations are thought to be the primary motive of the 
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poet. Of Apostolic Times and their Lessons ; or, Plain, Practical Read- 
ings from the Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. C. H. Ramsden, M.A. 
(Hatchards), the author says very truly, “I have not attempted 
anything critical.” His chapters are filled with evangelical truth, if 
not with any novelty of illustration, or much force of expression. 
Different, indeed, is The Church in the House, a series of Lessons on the 
Acts of the Apostles, by William Arnot (Nisbet & Co.), which, like all 
that comes from this author’s pen, is racy and readable, based upon 
solid study, and brightened with facts gathered by an unusually observ- 
ant eye, and with the fancies of an active imagination. Having in our 
last number commended to our readers Messrs Clark’s issue of Meyer’s 
Commentaries, we need here only note the publication of that On the 
Romans, Vol. 1. The Companions of the Lord ; Chapters on the Lives of 
the Apostles, by Charles E. B. Reid, M.A. (Religious Tract Society), is a 
book which deserves to rank among helpful aids to gospel study. The 
author has brought into as much completeness as possible, the scattered 
notices of the twelve with a research almost exhaustive, and with results 
as interesting as they are valuable. We did not notice on their publica- 
tion the two volumes by the editor of this Review, on The Beatitudes of 
the Kingdom and The Laws of the Kingdom; but we think ourselves 
justified in calling attention to them now in connection with the publica- 
tion of The Relations of the Kingdom to the World (Nisbet & Co.). The 
three volumes constitute a full commentary on the great “Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

Of books of popular instruction in Scripture truth, we note Words 
spoken to my Friends, by Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. (W. Hunt & Co.), 
and The Odd Five Minutes, by Rev. F. Bourdillon, M.A. (Religious Tract 
Society). The former is a book of exceedingly good practical sermons, 
going directly home to heart and conscience, and well fitted to send 
the hearers away in a spirit of self-examination. The latter is a series 
of papers having the same end in view, and accomplishing it, although 
not formally founded on any text. These papers are suitable for read- 
ing at mothers’ meetings and similar gatherings. In The Divine Glory 
of Christ (Religious Tract Society), the author, Rev. Charles J. Brown, 
D.D., of Edinburgh, has done a good work in setting forth the indirect 
evidence of Scripture to the divinity of Jesus. In a manner somewhat 
analogous to the argument of the Hore Pauline, he shows that this 
great doctrine so pervades the Scriptures, that we cannot accept them 
and reject it. This is a small but a pregnant volume. The writer’s 
own deep convictions are unmistakable, but he states them with such 
an absence of imperious dogmatism, and such an attractiveness of 
earnest love, that we should hope to find his book as useful in win- 
ning opponents, as it must be in warming the hearts of friends, Light 
from Calvary in the Seven Last Words of Jesus, by the Rev. R. H. Ireland 
(Nisbet & Co.), is the work of a spiritual and poetic soul glorying in 
the cross. Sermons, by the Rev. William Ramage of Glasgow (Ed- 
monston & Douglas), belong to the calm, instructive style of preaching, 
and take therein a very high place. It may be that the careless mul- 
titude would not be stirred by them so much as they would be by 
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another kind of address, but there are diversities of gifts, and “God 
fulfils himself in many ways.” Thoughtful Christians will love and enjoy 
this volume. In The Healing Waters of Israel ; or, The Story of Naaman 
the Syrian (Nisbet & Co.), we have another specimen of that kind of 
book which the author, Dr J. R. Macduff, has a happy facility in 
writing. Round a selected story of the Bible he gathers illustrations 
which commend themselves to his polished taste, and elicits from the 
whole good spiritual lessons, People acquainted with former works of 
the Rev. Dr John Cumming, will know what to expect in his From Patmos 
to Paradise (Blackwood & Sons). We cannot advise others to take the 
trouble of judging of the author’s attempts to synchronise John’s apoca- 
lypse and the world’s history, nor of reading the author’s renewed scold- 
ings of the Pope. 

Good Tidings of Great Joy to all People, by Mr James Fraser of Brae, 
sometime prisoner in the Bass (Nisbet & Co.), and The Best Match ; or, The 
Soul’s Espousal to Christ, by the Rev. Edward Pearse, 1672 (Glasgow, 
D. Bryce), are reprints of good Puritan theology, which will feed souls 
that have already learned the first principles of the oracles of God. 

The Rev. John Harrison, D.D., author of Whose are the Fathers ? 
gives An Answer to the Eucharistic Doctrine of Romanists and Ritualists. 
(Longman.) The author's extensive study of the early Christian writers 
enables him to shew that the peculiar views of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper held by the priestly party, have not the support in anti- 
quity for which they contend. This is important and satisfactory ; and 
though of course we hold that there is no appeal but to Scripture on this 
question, still it is good service to take this boasted support also away 
from the sacramentalists. A sufficiently accurate acquaintance with 
Swedenborg’s views may be had, without wandering through his voln- 
minous works, by reading Outlines of Swedenborg’s Doctrines (Longman). 

The season of the year is prolific in volumes, which we can only find 
space to acknowledge. Such are Mr Wright’s Memoir of John Lovering 
Cooke, formerly of the Royal Artillery, and Mrs Weitbrecht’s abridged 
Memoir of her Husband, who was a highly esteemed agent of the Church 
Missionary Society in India. In her Soldiers and Servants of Christ, 
Miss Lehrer has rapidly culled from Church History notices of good 
men, designed to interest young readers. The plan is good; but the 
execution feeble and sketchy. Mr William Logan has gathered a 
number of “ Notes and Recoilections” about the first leaders, or, as he 
calls them, The Early Heroes of the Temperance Reformation (Glasgow 


Scottish Temperance League), which were worth preserving, especially - 


now that the movement is passing into new shapes. By the way, he 
confirms the origin of the term teetotal from a stuttering orator’s effort 
to advocate the “ total” disuse of intoxicants. Homes Made and Marred 
is an anonymous book “for working men and their wives” (Religious 
Tract Society), in the form of a domestic tale of humble life. Mr Rae- 
Brown's Dawn of Love (Nisbet) is a poem or “idyll” with a religious 
moral. Miss Havergal’s verses, collected under the title, Ministry of 
Song (Nisbet), have reached a fourth edition, and deserve it. M. 






















